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ERASMUS 



Avn 



PREFACE 



^^ The following I^ectures are published aa they were 
delivered. The references are to the edition of the 
Works of Erasmus which was brought out at Leyden 
in 1702. 

The letters from which I quote are so numerous 
and so elaborate that it is impossible for me in a 
mere sketch to give complete translations of them. 
I have been obliged, &s the reader will see, to abridge, 
oompress, and epitomise. My object has been rather 
to lead historical readers to a study of Erasmus's 
own writings than t« provide an abbreviated substi- 
tute for them. 

Erasmus advises students to read only the best 
books on the subjects with which they are occupied. 
He cautions them against loading their memories with 
the errors of inferior writers which they will after, 
wards have to throw off and foi^t. The best de- 
scription of the state of Europe in the age imme- 
diately preceding the Eeformation will be found in 
the correspondence of Erasmus himself. I can prom- 
ise my own reatlers that if they will accept Erasmus 

t for a guide in that entangled period, they will not 



L vander far out of the way. 



J. A. Fbouds. 
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LECTURE L 

'he subject of these lectures was boro at Rotter- 
1 in 1467. Charles the Bold had just become 
Duke of Bui^udy. Louis XI. was King of France. 
Philip de Commines will have told you about Charlea 
and Louis. If not De Commines, jou will have read 
about them in " Quentin Durward." Edward IV. bad 
fought his way to the throne of England. Caxton 
was juitt setting up his printing-press, and Columbus 
was matdng adventurous voyages anywhere between 
Iceland and tlie tropics, observing the stars and med- 
itating on the shape of the glol)e. The country in 
which Erasmus came into the world was the rival of 
Italy in commerce and art and learning. Antwerp 
L was the mart of Western Europe. The towns in the 
IXiOW Countries ~ Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Amster- 
r dam — were great mauufacturing centres, inhabited 
by a dense population of industrious burghers and ar- 
tiiians, subjects of the Duchy of Burgundy, but tena- 
cious of their liberties, and fierce in asserting them ; 
governed by their own laws and their own representa- 
tives — a free people in the modern sense. If the 
mind of a man inherits its qualities from the stock to 
which he belongs, there was no likelier spot in Europe 
to be the birthplace of a vigorous uidependeut thinker. 
The father of Erasmus was named Gerrard, pro- 
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nounced, I suppose, Gierard, from gieren " to desire,^. 
or " long paaaionately." In the son the word 
Latinized into Desideriua, and Grscized afterwards 
according to the affectatioQ of the time into Erasmus, 
just as Reuchlin became Capnio, and Swartzerde was 
turned into Mclanchthon ; affectionate nicknames 
which hardened into permanence. Legend says that 
Erasmus was what is called a love-oliild. The father 
was a man of some station, well educated — with a 
singularly interesting and even fascinating character. 
He fell in love, it is said, with a certain Margaret, 
daughter of a physician at Sieben Bergen. Margaret 
was eqnally in love with him. For some unknown 
reason the relations, either his or hers, opposed their 
marriage. Tbey were imprudent, and the usual con- 
sequences seemed likely to follow. At this dangerous 
time business of some kind required Gerrard's pres- 
ence at Kome. He went expecting to return immedi- 
ately, when the marriage was to be completed, to save 
the legitimacy of the expected child. He was d»<J 
tained. Communications were irregulai-. The rela 
tiona sent a story after him that Margaret was dead.^ 
He believed it, and in despair became a priest. His 
marriage was made thus impossible, and he discovered 
the trick when it was too late for remedy. Thus the 
child was bom out of wedlock. 

So ran the story. It grew up out of tradition when 
Erasmus had become famous, and his enemies liked to 
throw a slur upon his parentage. It is perhaps a lie 
altogetlier ; perhaps only partly a lie. The difficulty 
is that Erasmus says distinctly that he was a second 
child, and liad a brother three years older than him- 
sell. There is no suggestion of any previous marriage 
with another person. The connection of his father 
and mother must therefore have been of long coatina> J 
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Lecture I. 3 

ance. Erasmus's own letters are the only truBtworthy 
authority for his early life. From theoi we learn that 
the two children were brought up lihe other people's 
children under the joint care of their father and 
mother, and that the younger was his mother's special 
favourite, a bright clever little fellow, with flaxen hair, 
grey-blue eyes, and sharp cleau-cut features; very 
pretty, it is said, and with a sweet-toned voice which 
seemed to say that Nature meant him for a musician. 
The mother thought so, and proposed to make a little 
angel of him. aud train him as a chorister. But he 
had DO real ^ft that way, and no taste for it. In bis 
later years he came even to hate the droning of ecde- 
siaatical music. 

The chorister plan failing, he was entered when 
nine years old as a day boy at a school at Deventer ; 
his mother removing there from Rotterdam to take 
care of him. The school had a reputation. The mas- 
ter was a friend of bis father : among his schoolfel- 
lows were several who were afterwards distinguished, 
especially Adrian of Utrecht, tutor to Charles V., 
Cardinal Regent of Spain, and eventually pope. The 
little hoy soon sbowed talent, had an extraordinary 
memory, learnt Horace and Terence by heart, and 
composed verses of his own. He showed a passionate 
fondness for books; devoured all that he could get 
hold of ; got up numic debates ; challenged other boys 
to dispute with him on points of language or literature 
in approved university style. He says that he was ill- 
taagbt, that bis master was illiterate, and did not un- 
derstand him. He once composed what he considered 
an excellent Latin letter to the man, for which he ex- 
pected to be complimented. The master only told 
liim to mind his handwriting, and attend to his puno- 
toataoD. There was free use of the rod besides, and 
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£i-a£mtis never pardoned hia tyrant as Horace pai^ 
(loned his plagosun Orbiliua. One can easily under- 
Btand that a quick forward lad, conscious of superior 
abilities, may have been troublesome and insubordi- 
nate. There is a stoiy of a pear-tree in a convent 
garden which the boys now and then visited at night, 
with Eiusmus for a ringleader, when the rod may 
have been legitimately called into use. But he saya 
distinctly that he was once severely flogged for a fault 
of which the master knew that he was innocent, merely 
from a general theory that a flogging would be good 
for him. 

He could never have been the model good boy o£ 
stoi'y-books, who learnt his lessons and never did 
wrong. It ia noticeable, however, that, in spite of 
this, it was early recognized that he was no common 
lad. He waa pointed out to visitors as a \my of ex- 
ceptional promise. When he was eleven years old, 
the famous Rudolph Agrlcola' came to Deventer to 
inspect the school. Erasmus was brought up to him: 
the great man patted his flaxen poll, and said, "Thui' 
little fellow will come to something by-and-by." 

Erasmus hated the master, and perhaps with somO' 
reason. We have only Erasmus's own story, how- 
ever, and one would like to hear the other. It is quite 
certain that the man retained the confidence of Ei 
mus's father in spite of the boy's complaints. 

Shortly after the visit of Agricola the mother died. 
Her hnsband was unable to survive her loss. Eras- 
mus and his elder brother Peter were now orphans, 
and were left under the guardianship of three of his 
father's friends, a banker in the town, a burgher un- 
named who soon died of the plague, and the master of 
another school at Goude. The banker was busy with 
1 Othen lay it wiu Zintbiiu. 
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affairs, and gave the schoolmaster the whole 
charge. There waa some property, in ready money, 
bills, and land — not much, Erasmus says, hut enough 
to launch his brother and himself respectably in the 
world. 

What followed was related afterwards by himself 
in a letter to Grunnins, a high ofBcial at the Apos- 
tolic Court, and intended of course for the Pope bim- 
Erasnius never told wilful lies. He detested 
(Kes as heartily as Achilles, but he never forgave an 
injury, and a fool to him was as much a criminal as 
a knave. The gaardians, he says, mudc away with 
this proper^. He suggests fraud ; but a^i he adds 
that it is a common fault of guardians to neglect their 
wards' interests, be means no more than that they 
were guiliy of culpable negligence. The banker had 
left all to the schoolmaster. The sehoobnaster had 
been careless ; money, land, and bills were wasted 
almost to nothing, and to crown their own delin- 
qaency and get their charge off theii- hands, they 
agreed that the two boys should be sent into a monas- 
tery, and so, as the phrase went, be provided for. It 
was against the Canons. They were still little more 
than children, and the monastic vow, according to 
Church law. was not to be taken by anyone under 
age. But practice and connivance had set Church 
law aside. Inconvenient members were disposed of 
in this way by their families. The kidnapping of 
bojTB and girls who had either money, or rank, or 
talent, was a common method of recruiting among 
the religious orders in the 15th century. It is al- 
luded to and sharply condemned by a statute of 
Henry IV., passed by the English Parliament. Eras- 

1U8 appeals in the letter I speak of to the Papal 
1 Erumi ifpiifoia. Appeudii cucoxlii. 
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Secretary's personal knowledge. The FhariHees, hi^ 
Hays, compafis sea and land to sweep in proselytes. 
They hang about Princes' Courts and rich men's 
houses. They haunt schools and college^, playing on 
the credulity of children or their friends, and entan- 
gling them in meshes from which, when they are once 
caught, there is no escape. He does not mince hts 
words. " The world," he says, " is full of these trick- 
sters. When they liear of a lad of promise with 
wealthy parents, they lay tr.aps for him unknown to 
his relations. In reality they are no better than so 
many thieves, but they colour their arts under the 
name of piety. Tliey talk to the child himself of 
the workings of the Holy Spirit, of vocations which 
parents must not interfere with, of the wiles of the 
devil ; as if the devil wa^ never to be found inside a 
monastery. This truth comes out at last, but only 
when the case is past mending. The ears of all 
mankind are tingling with the cries of these wretohed 
captives." J 

I do not condemn the religious orders as such (he" 
continues). I do not approve of those who make the 
plunge, and then fly back to liberty as a license for 
loose living, and desert improperly what they under- 
took foolishly. But dispositions vaiy ; all things do 
not suit all characters, and no worse misfortune can 
befall a lad of intellect than to be buried under con- 
ditions from nliich he can never after extricate hijn- 
self. The woild thought well of my schoolmaster 
guardian, because he was neither a liar, nor a scamp, 
nor a gambler ; but he was coarse, avaricious, and 
ignorant ; he knew nothing beyoud the confused les- 
sons wluoh he teught to his classes. He imagined 
that in forcing a yontli to become a monk he would 
be offering a saorifioe acceptable to God. He used to 
boast of the many victima which he devoted annually 
to Dominic and Francis and Benedict. 
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Erasmua, from his earliest years, had a passioD for 
learning. He had do help from anyone. He tells 
us that he was carried away as if by some secret spon- 
taneous impulse. He was cheeked, threatened, repri- 
manded. He was refused access to books. But they 
could not be wholly kept from him, and he devoured 
all that he could get. Hfl wrote verses, essays, any- 
thing that came to hand. From the first (he says) 
he was far too precipitate, flying at the first subject 
which offered. Haste made him careless: and this 
fault always tlung to him. In later life he was never 
able to endure the bore of correcting his books. As 
Plato said, he made such haste at starting that he 
came late to the goal. But such was his disposition. 
He was always at work : writing prose, writing verse 
— verse in preference, which came easier. He com- 
posed whole heroic poems. He addressed a Sapphic 
Ode to the Archangel Michael. To send such a 
yonth as that into a monastery was a sentence of 
deatli. Into a monastery, however, the guardians 
had determined that go he shoiUd, and his brother 
Peter along with hun. When they had dona with 
grammar, were beginning logic, and were old enough 
to stand alone, the time had come for the first steps 
to be taken. If they were left longer at lai^ it was 
thought that they might get a taste for the world and 
refuse the fate intended for them. They were, there- 
fore, placed as a commencement in a house of Colla- 
tionary B'athers. Except from this account of Eras- 
mus, I never heard of these people, nor can I learn 
any more about them. Erasmus says that they were 
a oommunity who had nests all over Christendom, and 
made their liviog by netting proselytes for the regu- 
lar orders. Their business was to catch in some way 
^^^ B(q>erior lads, threaten them, frighten tbem, beat 
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them, crush their spirits, tame them, as the prooeu 
WHA called, and break them in for, the cloister. They 
were generally very succesafnl. They did their work 
HO well that the Franciscans and Dominicans admitted 
that withoat the Ootlationanes' help their orders 
would die out. In no institutions were students 
worse taught or learnt grosser manners. In one of 
these Erasmua and Peter wasted two yeara of their 
youth. Ei-aamus knew more than his teachers of the 
special subjects in which they tried to instruct him, 
and found them models of conceit and ignorance. A 
member of the fraternity, less a fool than the rest and 
recognizing the boy's abilities, advised htm to become 
a Collationary himself, and he says it was a pity that . 
he did not, for he could have then remained with I 
them or have left them at his pleasure. The C»lla-j 
tiouaries took no irrevocable vows. If wise men i 
not fools had the ordering of the world, he bitterm 
observes, no irrevocable vows would be taken aap: 
where except in baptism. 

Well, this Collationary, Erasmus says, did contrivs 1 
to get an influence over him, kissed him, caressedv 
him, flattered him, uj'geil him, if he would not rem 
with themselves, to consent to his friends' wishea 
He pleaded his youth ; he said that till he was oldei 
he could not decide on so grave a matter, and muf 
take time to think about it. Collation aries sometime! 
employed incantations and exorcisms when they fom 
boys hesitating and frightened. His new frieni 
spared him such methods of conversion, and let hint 
alone for the exhortations to work. The effect passetlfl 
oflf. When the two years were out, Erasmus and Pft< 
ter ' returned home. Peter in a year or two would \ 
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^^Bsf age, when the guardians would have to produce 
^^1 their accounts. Erasmus says that they could not 
face the exposure, and resolve<l to wait no longer. 
Into the cloister the boys should go, and no more talk 
about it. The banker left all to the schoolmaster. 
The schoolmaster professed to think that he would 
please God Almighty by presenting him with a pair 
of lambs. 

I must again remind you that all this was written 
for the Pope. It was not the calumny of an ajmstate 
addressed to a revolted or revolting world. It was 

■ an appeal to the Father of Christendom to interpose 
with his authority and end an intolerable abuse. 
Erasmus was now fifteen ; Peter, as I have said, 
being three years older. When their intended fate 
was communicated to them they consulted what they 
should do. Peter bated the prospect as heartily an 
Erasmus, but he was a cowardly lad and was afraid of 
disobeying his guardians. Erasmus had better spirit. 
Be had not spent two years with the Collatiouaries 
for nothing. Peter, as the elder, would have to speak 
first. Erasmus told him it would be madness to give 
way ; at worst the guardians could but beat them, and 
what signified a beating ? He bade his bi-other pluck 
up his courage ; they would 8cra]>e the wreck of their 
fortunes together and go to Paris to the universi^ ; 
never fear they would find friends ; there would be 
plen^ of the students in worse case than they. 

One can fancy the two boys : Peter a big liea\'y fel- 
low, dull and torpid ; Erasmus, short, slight, and a^e, 
with eyes flashing and heart rebelling agauist injus- 
tice. Peter himself caught fire so far as such damp 
material would kindle. He promised to stand out if 
Erasmus would undertake the speaking. Erasmus 
agreed on oonditdon that his brother would swear to 
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stand by him, and woidd not leave Uni to bear tlw" 
brunt of the storm by himaelf . 

The moment came ; the guardian sent for them ; 
■od after a long preface about his conscience and Iiis 
Doncem for their welfare, said that he had been fortu- 
nate enough to find them a home in a house of reli- 
gion. Like enough the poor man meant it. If he was 
not a rogue, he had at least mismanaged his wards' 
property ; and a monastery, aa times went, and in 
most men's minds, was a very proper place for a. pair 
of orphan boys. Monks, if they had taleuts, could 
rise out of monasteries, and often did rise to the high 
places in the Church. Erasmus on his side, however, 
concluded at once that the guardian was a rascal and 
ft hypocrite. He answered politely, but not perhaps 
concealing his feeling, for himself and Peter, that they 
were obliged to the guardian for his care and kindnefts, 
but they were too young to take irrevocable vows. 
Neither of them had ever been inside a monastery. 
They did not know what they would be entering on or 
undertaking. They wished to be permitted to study 
for a few more years ; they would then see their way 
more clearly. 

It is likely that Erasmus may have dropped out 
other expressions which he does not record. School- 
masters do not like to be contradicted by lads whom 
they have recently flowed, and the justice of what 
Erasmus aai<l may not have made it more palatable. 
Erasmus says that the guardian flew into a rage, shook 
liis fist at him, called him a young reprobate, a lad 
without a soul, foretold his eternal perdition, and de- 
clared that he would throw up his trust. Their prop- 
erty was gone. lie would not be answerable further 
for them. They must now look out for themselves. 

The exasperated gentleman lashed Erasmus with 
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hia tongue so furiously that the poor lad burst into 
tears. But he held out stoutly, and so they parted. 
The schoolmaster reported to the banker, aad thej de- 
cided to make one more atteoipt. Violence would n't 
answer ; so they must try flattery. Meii are very like 
one another at all times when you can get a clear sight 
of them, and the story which Erasmus tells is very hu- 
man and natural. The next meeting was in the bank- 
er's garden. The boys were told to sit down. They 
were given nini> and cake. The banker was affection- 
ate. He drew a delightful picture of a life devoted 
to religion ; earthly distinctions likely enough to come 
of it, with Paradise certain beyond. The great man 
even condescended to entreaty. The foolish Pet«r 
blabbered and gave in, and Enutmus waa left to 6ght 
his battle by himself. With Peter, Krasmus says in 
. liis scornful way, the monastic life answered weU. 
I Peter's mind was dull and his limbs were strong. He 
I vas cunning and greedy, a thief, a stoat man at his 
' enps, and a fair performer with loose women.' Angry 
at his desertion, he accuses Peter of treachery like Is- 
cariot's, and says it was a pity he did not follow Iscar- 
iot's ejcample a little further, aud hang himself. In 
the end the wretched being ran away from the monas- 
tery, took to abandoned courses, and died miserably. 

Erasmus, whose tastes were all for learning, cared 
nothing for the monks' enjoyiuents and continued 
obstinate. Ilis habits were simple. His constitution 
was delicate. Tu break his spirit he was hardly 
treated at home. Ko one spoke to him. His food 
was cut down. He fell ill, but was still determined, 
■nd the blockhead of a guardian then set a parcel of 
friars upon him, with relations, male and female, per- 
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suading, threatening, beseeching — all to melt tli 
of a single boy. Some of the friara, he says, were 
fluch bom fools that but for their dress he would have 
expected to see them with caps and bells. Others 
were seemiug saints, with long, grave faces and aire 
of piety. He allows that perhaps they meant well, 
but it mattered Uttle, he said, to a perishing soul 
whether it was mui'dered by folly or by perversity. 
Every imaginable weapon was made use of to batter 
down his resistance. One holy man described to hin^ 
the eweet peace of the cloister, where all was beautiful 
down to the quartan agues. The brighter side was 
put forward in exaggerated figures. The bad was 
passed over as if it had no existence. Another fellow 
put before him in tragic colours the perils of the 
world, as if there were no monks who lived iu the 
world and for the world. He described the world as 
a stormy ocean ; the monastery as a seaworthy ship 
floating seeiirely in the tempest, while those outside 
were buffeting with the waves and perishing, unless 
some friendly hand woidd throw them a spai- or a, 
rope. A third described the perils of bell, as if no 
road led to hell out of a religious house. All went to 
heaven who died in a monastery. If a monk's own 
merits were not enough, he was saved by the merits of 
the order, and the Franciscans kept a stock of stories 
ready of the established sort — how a tired traveller 
seated himself on a serpent which he mistook for the 
root of a tree ; how tlie serpent rose up and devoured 
him, and how the world, serpent-like, devours those 
who rest upon it. How another traveller called once 
at a religious house ; how the brethren besought him 
to remain and become one of them ; liow he would not 
and went his way, and how a lion met him and ate 
him up. Tale followed tale, absurd as old nurses' 
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gliost stories. A mouk in special favour vbs allowed 
to converse regular!}' witli Christ at stated hoara. 
Catherine of Sienna (mind, I am reading to you 
Erasmns's words to the Pope) — Catherine of Sienna 
bad Christ for a lover. She and Christ used to walk 
Qp and down a room side by side, and repeated their 
Hours together.* Tlie argument of ai^uments was 
the stock of good works accumulated tty the fraternity 
and availing for all, aa if there were not fraternities 
which had more need of Christ's mercy than the chil- 
dren of this world. 

In short, no artiiice was left untried to vanquish a 
sick child deserted by his treacherous brother. He 
was watched like a besieged city. The rival orders in 
the town had their emissaries clutching at him on 
account of his reputed talents, each wishing to secure 
a proselyte who they hoped would be an ornament to 
their community. 

To cut short a long story. The persecuted Erasmus 
vandered about forlorn and neglected. One day, 
apparently by accident, though really in consequence 
of a preconcerted plot, ho wah led to call at a convent 
near Deventer. He found there an old acquaiutance 
named Cantelius, whom be had known from child- 
hood. A friend's face was pleasant to him. He sus- 
pected nothing. Cantelius was the la.st person whom 
be oould have supposed likely to entangle him. Can- 
telius was s stupid, ignorant fellow, who had taken 
the vowa from idleness and love of good living. He 
bad a fine voice, saug well, and had wandered about 
the world as a musician. In the end he had come 
home, and, finding his relations unwilling to support 
him, he had taken to the cloister. There be found all 
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that he wanted. You could do as you liked — p 
to eat and drink, and no tight lacing. The brethren 
were all good friends and never quarrelled, and he 
strongly advised Erasmus to follow his example. If 
he wished for books there was the library and a qmet 
place for reading. The schoolmaster had instruoted 
him how to bait his hook, and he did his work well. 

Erasmus liked Cantelius. He beard from him the 
real truth. There were no aire of affected piety ; and 
harassed, lonely, and desolate, he was half persuaded 
to accept a fate where freedom and books were pro- 
mised him. Half persuaded, but not entirely. He 
Btill hesitated, hut the chorus of priests and connec- 
tdons grew louder with the hopes of suoceas. Again 
they put before him the desperate condition of bia 
fortune and the hopelessness of his jirospects. At 
last, as an experiment, he agreed to try a few months 
as a boarder at a liouse of Augustinian canons, the 
special attraction being a fine collection of classics. 
Nothing was said to him about vows or observances. 
He was to do as he pleased, and to leave if he did not 
wish to remain. His home was intolerable to him, 
and the temptation of books was irresistible. He 
went. The bretliren showed their fairest side to him. 
They were all smiles, sang with him, joked with him, 
and capped verses. He was not required to fast. 
He was not disturbed for Noctums. He could study 
ai freely and as long as he ehose. No one spoke a 
harsh word to him, and so the months ran on till the 
time came when he must either take the novice's dress 
or else leave. 

He had not yet given in. Once more he addressed 
himself to his guardians, demanded his liberty, and 
such of his inheritance as was left. They produced 
aooounts which made him out to he a beggar. He 
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fltill detested monkdom as heartily as ever, but he was 
desperate and friendless, and at length, and after a 
hard struggle, be agreed to go on a step further and 
try the noviciate. The ceremony was undergone, and 
seemed at fii^t te make no great difference. He was 
still treated with exceptional indulgence. He passed 
his time in tlie library devouring books. But even 
the volumes themselves made him discontented. He 
was conscious of high talents. He bad ambition, and 
was burning to distinguish himself, and the road to 
eminence as a monk was not such as a youth of free 
and true intelligence could care to rise by. The 
cbactings and the chapel^oings wearied liim. The 
ofBciala might be good-natured, but they were illiter- 
ate blockheads. Intellect was not encouraged in such 
places. Lads of intellect were troublesome and to be 
kept down. The thing wanted was a robust body, 
and tough fellows with strong stomachs found highest 
&Tour. How, he asked, was a youth bom for the 
Muses and the Graces to pass his life in a society like 
this? His health was always delicate. Fasting dis- 
agreed with him. If he tried it he suffered tortures 
(too) dyspepsia. Sturdy ruffians could laugh at such 
inconveniences. " They were like vulturea," he said ; 
" stuff them full one day. they could hold out over tha 
next." Bodies organised more delicately must eat 
little and eat regularly. He was a bad sleeper. If 
he was roused once in the night he could not go off 
again. He could not endure salt fish. The smell of 
!t made him sick. Had the fathers been men of ordi- 
nary sense or humanity, they would have seen how 
matters stood with him. They would have tohl him 
that it was useless to go on ; that hi; was not tit for 
fficmastio life, or monastic life for him. and that he 
had better choose another profession before it was too 
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late. Clu'ist was to he found elsewliere as well as i 
i-eligioiis houses. Piety did oot depend on dress. 
He must not remain. This, Erasmus says, is the 
advice which ought to have heen given to him. But 
the fish was in the net, and in the net they meant to 
keep him. One said his sufferings were a device of 
Satan to draw him from Christ. Let him defy Satan, 
and all would he well. He was mistaken in thinki' 
his condition singular. They had all experienced t 
same sensation when they began. Let him perseverfl 
he would soon find himself in Paradise. Anoth 
warned him how he displeased St. Augustint 
Augustine was a dangerous persou to provoke. Mai 
nous brothers had been struck by plague or by liglii 
ning, or had been bitten by snakes. For a novice t 
desert after having made a beginning was the i 
crime that he could commit. He had put his hand tl 
the plough ; it was too late for looking back. If 1 
threw the dreas off he would be the talk of the neig 
bourhood ; he would be branded as an apostate ; t 
monks would curse him ; the world would despise hin 
The poor lad could not face the thought of public d 
grace. He felt he would sooner die than be held i 
to scorn. Guardians and friends sang the same s 
and at last he was forecd to yield. He was but sevc 
toen, and the stream was too strong to stru^ 
further. He loathed what he was doing. The word 
were foi-ced into his mouth and ohoked bin 
spoke his assent. The halter was about his nee 
He was like a handcuffed prisoner in the clutehes i 
the police. The vow was twisted out of him as it 1 
was on the rack, and the fatal declaration was uttered;^ 

This is Erasmus's own account of his profession 
exactly as he n^lated it to the Pope. It was the ex] 
liencG of thousands besides himself, whose cries in tliaq 
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E.s, he said, were ringing over Europe. He had 
mself into au Augustinian monk, and the ink 

spot was rnbbed into his skin which even a papal wash- 
ing would not wholly obliterate. For a time he was 
allowed to comfort himself in the library, but it was 
found necesBary to teach him the lesson of holy obedi. 
ence, and the books were taken away. He found that 
he might get drunk as often and as openly as he pleased, 
but study was a forbidden indulgence. 

A poor wreteh once under the yoke had little means 
of making his condition known. He might cry out, but 
no one would attend. The bishops had no authority' 
inside the convent walls. The generals of the orders 

tlivetl in Italy. From the generals there was no appeal 
except to the Pope, and Uie shrieks of a discontented 
youth in Holland could not reach the Vatican. There 
was no help in the civil power. The civil power before 
the Reformation was the humble servant of the Church. 
If a monk ran away or rebelled, tlie civil power simply 
arrested him and sent him back tvitb fetters to his mas- 
ters. Erasmus was too finely strung to have drifted 
away like the rest of his companions in the convent to 
brutality and vice. But to have spent bis life in a 
fximmunity where brutal pleasures were the only re- 
source and the only occupation woidd probably have 
broken his heart, mid the world would have heard no 
more of- him. 

But even in a monastery in the fifteenth century hu- 
man pity and human sense were not entirely extinct. 
Though monks could not repudiate their vows, they 
ooold obtain a dispensation from the Pope for nou-reai- 
dence if they harl friends at court who would find the 
money. Popes as vicars of Christ could do anything. 
The prior of the convent at last noticed his condition. 
I It seemed shocking that a youth with so tine a talent 
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should be Bmothercd in such a, vile dung-heap. Fossib] 
one may hopti, the prior felt some natural remorse. 
He advised Erasmus to throw himself ou the protection 
of the Bishop of Cambray, and for fear the poor monk 
might not be listened to by bo great a person, he prob- 
ably commuuicated with the Bishop liimself. The 
Bishop was a man of sense. He could not interfere 
directly, but he had the Pope's ear. He was able to 
represent at the Vatican tliat he wanted a secretary, 
and that there was a yontb in a monastery in Holland 
of fine talents who would exactly suit him. Dispensa- 
tions from the vow altogether were given only on rare 
and extreme occasions. Dispensations for temporary ab- 
sence from the convent on adequate cause shown were 
easily obtained when applied for by persons of conse- 
quence. 

Erasmus was thus set loose from the den into which 
he had fallen, and was given back to liberty and hope. 
Long after, when he had become famous, the Augnstin- 
iana tried to refasten the yoke upon him. It was then 
that he told his story to the P"pe, appealed for final 
protection, ancl found it. For the jiresent his freedom 
was conditionaL The Bishop was kind, but pedajitio 
and narrow. Erasmus had his troubles in the palace, 
as Gil Bias had with the Spanish Primate, A secretary 
or companion to a Church dignitary was but a higher 
kind of valet, and a niercuri,il genius like Erasmus 
bad doubtless a good deal to bear. But his high patron 
was essentially good to him, and occasionally when ha 
coidd spare his services sent him to improve himself at 
Lou vain. 

You will ask if all monasteries were like that in which 
Erasmus suffered ; you will hear more of this as we go 
on. Erasmus will tell you that a great many of them 
were no better than lupanaria. If you desire partic- 
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nlars you will find particulars more tLan enough in Car- 
dimil Morton's account of the Abbey of St. Albans at 
the end of the fifteenth century. Sir T. More fixes a 
hundred years before his tune as the period at which 
monastic degrad.ition began. There ia no period in 
English history when you do not find corruption and 
irregularity, but iu the fifteenth century the degrada- 
tion had become universal. 

It is said now that the stories told about the monks 
were calumnies invented by kings and politicians to 
justify spoliation. Let those who incline to think bo 
remember that Hiey are not entitled to calumniate with- 
oat proof the actions of men otherwisjc honourable, and 
study the preamble to the English Act of Dissolution. 
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In the rescue of Ers 



i^rasmus from tlie monastic purga- 
tory the Bisliop of Cambray liad shown seuse and 
feeling. His action may not have been entirely disin- 
tereBted. No love waa lost between the secular pre- 
lates and the monastic orders. The prelates naturally 
wished to rule in their own dioceses. The friars were 
exempt from their jurisdiction, took possession of the 
pulpits, heart! confessioDS, dispossessed the secular 
clergy of half their functions. The Bishop may have 
felt some human satisfaction in recovering a youth of 
promise out of the clutches of proud and insolent men 
who defied his authority, and had the youth been a 
docile subject he might have been glad to keep Eras- 
mus at his side. 

But Erasmus was a i-estless son], ambitious of fame, 
conscious of brilliant capacities. He was grateful for 
his deliverance, but the position of dependent on a 
great Church dignitary could not long satisfy so as- 
piring a spirit. The Bishop was kind, but dry, cold, 
and, as appeared afterwards, inclined to saspioion. 
Restraint of any kind was intolerable to Erasmus ; he 
wished to see what the world was which religious men 
denounced as something so terrible, and of which he 
was as yet only on the confines. He was hungry for 
knowledge ; lie liad not been satisfied with an occa- 
sional residence at Louvain ; he pined for further 
kistruction, and more intellectual society. From his 
boyhood he had set his heart on Paris and the univeiv 
uty there, and to Paris he was allowed t« go. 
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i ancertain how long he remained with the 
; several years are unatrcoimted for, with no 
light on them except from tradition. He may have 
been twenty wlien he left the convent. In 1492 he 
was ordained priest at Utrecht ; but he still craved 
after Paris, and society, and learning. The Bishop 
consented, not, doubtless, without paternal warnings 
against temptations witliin and without. lie made 
him au allowance rather too moderate in Ki-asmus's 
opinion ; other old men besides bishops are apt to 
doabt the prudence of sending the young ones into 
the world with too much money in tlieir pockets. 

Thus furnished, Krasmus was launched on to the 
Parisian ocean. He still wore his monastic dress : it 
was a condition of the dispensation which released 
him from residence ; but lie was allowed to hide the 
more obvious emblems of his calamity under more 
ordinary garments. 

At the University of Paris the students lived ap- 
parently as they now do at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
in lodgings of their own, and were trusted much to 
their own pmdence. A priest of twenty-five could 
not be kept in leading strings. Erasmus's fame had 
gone before him ; his poems had been collected and 
circulated in private by admiring friends, and he 
found himself admitted into the best intellectual socl- 
es. His acquaintance seems from the first to have 
been more secular than ecclesiastical : like seeks like. 
He was witty, and he sought companions among the 
wits of the period ; au intimate favourite, if not the 
most intimate, was Faustus Anderlin, the poet-laure- 
ate, brilliant, indolent, but infinitely amusing. Sucb 
a inrcle was not what the Bishop would have preferred 
for him, but he was to find his own place and to make 

I own way. He was free for the first time in his 
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life, like a fish in the water, and now in hia propoi] 
element. He was ia no danger from vulgar dissipa- 
tion ; he had uo tastes that way ; but he had an infi- 
nite capacity for enjoyment, and lie got aa much of it 
as his means allowed. Amusement never betrayed 
Iiim into idleness. His craving for knowledge, hia 
determuiution to diatiDguish himself, remained, then 
and always, liis overniliug passion. But it is clear 
also that his habits were expensive ; he liked easy 
living, he saw uo use in voluntary and unnecessary 
hardships. He went to plays, he went to parties, and 
go where he would the sparkle of his geuiua made 
him welcome. Natiu-ally his patron's economical al- 
lowance was soon found inadequate. To eke out his 
income he took pupils, and lus reputation for talent 
provided him with as mauy as he wanted. What he 
learnt himself he taught to others. Greek was than 
a rare acquisition, aud was fi-owned on by the author- 
ities ; but the disapproval of authorities sends young 
ardent students hunting after the forbidden. Eras- 
mus learnt for himself the elements of Greek, and 
instructed his pupils in it. Yoimg and old cama 
about him to be helped over the threshold of the new 
intellectual world. Booksellers gave him small sums 
for his writings; men of the highest genius — such 
men as Shakespeare, Cervantes, Tasso — were not 
above accepting presents from wealthy admirers. The 
purses of the richer students were freely opened to 
tbeir popular teachers. Ecclesiastics were going out 
of fashion ; Crasmus laughed at monks and monk- 
dom, and was applauded and encouraged. > 

We do not know much of his early Paris adven- 
tures, but we can catch glimpses of his life and habita 
fi'om occasional letters. His correspondents seem 
quickly to have seen their value, and preserved them 
as treuBures or curiosities. 
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Here u a picture of a students' lodging-house in 
Paris four hundred years ago. Human nature changes 
little, xod landladies and chambermaids were much 
the same aa we now know them. 



One day (he says ') I saw the mistress of the house 
qoarrelling with the servant girl in the garden. The 
trumpet sounded, the tongues clashed; the battle of 
words swayed to and fro — I looking ou from a win- 
dow in the snlon. The girl came afterwards to my 
room to make the bed. I praised her courage for 
standing up so bravely. I said I wished her hands 
had been as effective as her tongue, for the mistress 
was an athlete, and had punched the girl's head with 
lier fists. " Have you no nails ? " said I. Slio 
laughed, " I would fight her gladly enough," said 
she, " if 1 was only strong enough," " Victory is not 
always to the strong," said I ; " canning may do some- 
thing." " What cminiiig ? " says she, " Tear off her 
false cnrls," answer I ; " and when the curia are gone 
aeizie hold of her hair." I was only joking, and 
thought no more about tlie matter. But see what 
came of it. While we were at supper in mna our 
host, breathless and panting. "Masters, masters," 
he cries, " come and see a bloody piece of work." We 
fly. We find maid and mistress struggling on the 
ground. We tear them apart. Ringlets lay on oiie 
side, caps on the other, handfuls of hair lying littered 
about the floor. After we had returned to the table, 
in came the landlady in a fury to tell her story. '• I 
was going to beat the creatui'e," she said, '* when she 
flew at me and pulled my wig oS. Then she scratched 
at my eyes. Then, as you see, she tore my hair. 
Never was a girl so small and such a spitfire." W© 
OORMled her as well as we coiild. We talked of tJie 
chances of mortal things, and the uncertainties of 
war. We contrived at last tu make up the quarrel. 
I congratulated myself that 1 was not suspected, and 
■0 escaped the lash of her tongue. 

1 Eraonne Clirutiuu). Ep. xii. 
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Very unbecoming iii a student in priest'a 
aspiring to fame and eminence. Well, here is a letter 
more in character, though this too may be thought 
over-lively for the future editor of the New Testa- 
ment. Laiirentius Valla was just then the idol of the 
clever young men at Paris. He was a scholar and a 
rationalist. He had ventured to touch with a profane 
hand ecclesiastical legends and the scholastic philos- 
ophy. He had stirred the Scotists in their sleep, and 
had provoked them to answer him at Ica^t with cm'ses. 
Intellect and daring were on Valla's side. Prudence 
and orthodoxy shook their heads at him. A young 
friend of Erasmus had shaken his among the rest, 
and Erasmus gave him a good-natured touch of his 
wliip. 

Is it to be peace or war between us ? Will you 
dare to speak as you do of such a man as Valla — 
Valla, who has been well called Svadm medulla. 
And you to call htm a chattering magpie. Oh I tf he 
was alive he would make you skip for it. He is in his 
grave now, and you think that dead men do not bite, 
and that you can say what you please. Not quite. I 
will stand as his champion, and this enrtel is my chal- 
lenge. Apologise or look to your weairous. Expect 
no mercy. I care nothing for attacks on myself, bat 
I will stand np for my friend ; and you will have 
others besides me to deal with. I have no love for 
Btrife : the worst peace is better than war. But eat 
your words you shall and must. I insist. Instead of 
chattering pie, you shall speak of Valla as the Attio 
Muse. And, moreover, you shall let me see certain 
other writings of your own which you keep guard over 
like the dragon of the Hesperides. See them I must 
and wiU. It is no jest, lam not to be trifled with.' 

Tliese letters give us, as I said, certain glimpses of 

the young Erasmus, smart and bright, animated, full 

■ Eruiaiii to Cornaliiii AorotiiKu, Ep. L 




of hope and spirit. Such sensitive natures are always 
in extremes. His enemies accused him of irregulari- 
ties in his Paris life. Even his friend the Bishop, as 
we shall see, wiis uneasy at nimonrs which reached 
him. Erasmus admits himself that he was not im- 
maculate, though vicious he never was. Uis constitu- 
tion was generally delicate. He was overtaken by a 
severe illness. Always, even to the last, be shuddered 
L at the thought of death ; and, as men will do, he 
P looked back with remorse at certain features of his 
' conduct wliich were not satisfactory to him. His ce- 
lebrity had been growing, and his ambition along with 
it. He had formed projects of going to Italy, and 
making acquaintance with the famous Italian scholars. 
Poverty was an objection. lUness threatened to bo 
another and more fatal cue. Here is a desponding 
letter to an English friend at Paris. 

All I ask for is leisure to live whoDy to God, to re- 
pent of the sins of my foolish youth, to study Holy 
Scripture, and to read or write something of real 
value. I could do nothing of this iu a convent. 
Never was a tenderer plant. I could not hear fasts 
and vigils when I was at my best. Even here, where 
I am BO well eared for, I fall sick ; and how would it 
be with me if I was in the cloister ? I had meant to 
go this year to Italy and study theology. My plan 
had been to take a degree at Bologna, go to Rome for 
the jubilee, and then come back and settle myself into 
aom« regidar course of work. It cannot be. I am 
too weak to endure long journeys in hot weather. I 
I ^ould want money too. I^ife in Italy b expensive. 
KThe degree would be expensive, and his Lordship of 
P'Cambray is not lavish in his presents. He is more 
ktud tlian generous, and promises more than he per- 
forms. Perhaps I ought not to esjiect 80 much, 
though he is liberal enough to some others that I 
know. I most just do the best that I can.^ 

I To Amoldni, Bp. iiL 
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Erasmus, one fauoies, ought to have been i 
grateful to s, man who had rescued him from drown- 
iiig. But it will go hard with most of us if we arc 
held accountable for our impatient moods. We know 
too little of the rehitions between patron and client to 
he fair judges. Men of genius are apt to take wlmt 
tliey can get as a mere instalment of the debts which 
Boeiety owes to tbem. Erasmus, if he was thinking 
of Rome and Bologua, must bj this time have made a 
reputation for himaelf which he might fancy the 
Bishop ought to have recognized with more liberal 
assistance. The Bishop might have considered, on 
Uie other liand, that his prot<3gd had been living in a 
society which a priest would have done better to avoid, 
and in a style for which he at least was not called on 
to furnish means. 

The illness, however, passed off, and the sun shone 
again. Erasmus's pupQ-room was always well at- 
tended, and those who came to him to learn became 
attached friends. We find among them men of high 
station in society : two distinguished young English- 
men, Ijord Mountjoy'a eldest son, who was to have so 
large an influence on his later life, and one of the 
Greys, younger son of the Marquis of Dorset and 
uncle of the Lady Jane that was to be. These two he 
liked well, as he liad good reason to like them. Be- 
sides these, either as a pupil or an acquaintance, was 
an elderly Lord of Vere, a Flemish grandee — Eras- 
mus calls liim Prince — to whom he claims to have 
done important service. The chief interest in the 
Lord of Vere was a gifted and beautiful wife, whom 
Erasmus saya he ill-treated and occasionally beat. 
" Sfnex ilh " is the phnise which he uses in writing o£ 
the Loi-d of Vere, In a letter to young Grey he uses 
the same words for another old man, known to Grey, 
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f wlio liad been also a pupil, and may jxtsGibly be the 
i same person. His ^'ivid description of this gentleman 
is valuable as a specimen of Erasmus's style. 

No poet (he says) ever invented such a portent as 
this spiteful little wretch ; setting np, too, for religion 
and pleading conscience to cover his villainies. I had 
loved him as a brother ; but when he found that he 
was under more obligations to me than he could repay, 
he told lies about me worse tlian ever dropped from 
the mouth of Cerberus. Sphinx, Tisiphone, Chimeera, 
Gorgon were angelu compared to tbis monster, and 
bis person ia the image of his mind. Imagine a pair 
of sullen eyes under sliaggy eyebrows, a forehead of 
■tone, a cheek which never knew a blush, a nose thick 
with bristles and swollen with a polypus, hanging 
jawa, livid lips, a voice like the barking of a dog, his 
whole face branded, like a felon's, with the stamp of 
deformity to warn off approach as we tie hay to the 
horns of a slirewd cow. To think that I should have 
taught classics to sucli a creature aa this — should 
have wasted so much time ajid pains on him, when I 
was but sowing dragon's teeth which have sprung up 
and hurt me.' 

Though it be doubtful who the person was thus do- 
Bcribed, or how far the jmrtrait was a just one, such a 
letter lets in considerable light on Erasmus himself. 
His language when he was angry was as vigorous as 
Voltaire's, whom intellectually he not a little resem- 
bled. It is characteristic, too, tliat the next letter is 
strewed with passages of wise and judicious advice to 
I Gtey alraut liis own reading, telling him to be careful 
I what he studied, to read only the best books, to avoid 
f loose literature as poison, to stick to Virgil, Lncan, 
' Cicero, Lactautius, Jerome. Sallust, and Livy. 

Erasmus despised the Lord of Vere, and disliked 
> To Thonuw U1W7, Ep. u., abri'Iged. 
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him always. But this did not prevent him from 1 
ceptiDg ao in^ntatioii to visit him and his wife at his 
castle at Tonruehem in Flanders. It waa in the win- 
ter of 1496. He was now tlm-ty. He was going into 
Holland to see whether it might be possible to recover 
some part of the wreckage of his property. He waa 
to stay at the castle on the way and make aeqnaintauce 
with the lady there, the fascinating Anna Bers^a, 
whose function was to be a patroness of geniiis, 

He had a friend named Jacob Battus, who was in 
some way connected with the Vere family. This Bat- 
tus became afterwards a. faitliful and iisefid follower 
of Krasmus, and managed his money affairs for him 
as soon an he had got aiiy money to manage. " 
waa to be his companion on this northern expeditioi 
They were t» ride — the time of year Febraw 
Erasmus tells his adventures in a letter to Moimtjo] 
dated " Ex Aree Toumehemsi " : — 

Here I am (lie said), arrived safe, spite of g 
and deviU, after a desperate journey. I shall thin] 
less in future of Henniles and Ulysses. Juno, wh* 
hates poets, called in JEolus to help her, and jS^lni 
beat down upon ua with hail, and snow, and rain, am' 
wind, and fog — now one — now all together. Afta 
the storm came a froat : snow and water froze into 
lamps and sheets of ice. The road became rougk 
The mud hardened into ridges. The trees wei ' 
coated with ice. Some were split, others lost tlw 
branches from the weight of tho water which hi 
frozen upon them. Wo rode forward as we coul 
OUT horses crunching through the cniat at every Bte_ 
and cutting their fetlocks as if with glass. Yoo] 
fi-iend Erasmus aate bewildered on a steed as aston 
iahcd as himself. I cursed my folly for entruBtiii(__ 
my life and my learning to a dumb beast. Just wheal 
the castle came in sight we found ouraelves on i 
frozen slope. The wind bad risen t^ln and 1 
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blowing furiously. I got off and alid down the hill, 
gniding myaelf with a spiked staff which acted aa 
radder. All the way we had not fallen in with a 
single traveller, so wild was the weather, and for 
three days we had not seen the siui. One oonifort 
there was in It, that we were in no fear of rohbers, 
uid as we had money with us we had been in no 
small uneasiness about them. We reached the castle 
at last, and of the lady's graciousneas I cannot say 
enough. Were I to say all that I thought about her 
you would call me extravagant. No description which 
I could give woidd approach the realitj'.* 

Fine ladies have had an attraction for men of 
genius from Athanasiua's time or Gregory VII.'s. 
Anna Bersala became for a time Erasmus's tutelary 
spirit. The husband was at the castle, and ap]>areutly 
not a courteous liost ; but for the lady herself he was 
running over with enthusiasm. 

Never (he continues to Mountjoy) did Nature pro- 
duce a creature more modest, kind, or good-hu- 
moured. Her goodness to us was as much beyond 
our deserts as the old man's malignity was below it. 
She, for whom I had done nothing, loaded me with 
good offices, while from him, who was under so many 
obligations to me, I met with nothing but imperti- 
nence. I detest anch ungrateful persons, and am 
sorry that I served this one so long. 

Very sorry, also, am I that I should have come bo 
late to be known to yourself. Fortuue did its worst 
to keep us apart till friendship drew us together. I 
write this from the castle on my way to my own 
country. I shall soon be in my beloved Paris again. 
Meanwhile believe that you have no heartier friend 
than Erasmus. 

So pleased he was with ToumcLem and its lady 
that bb spirits wera evidently at their best there, 
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spite of the weather and the surly host. He write 
the next day to a certain Falco who was to bare 
travelled with him, but had been left behind. Eras- 
mus gives Faleo a MephistopheUan lecture very char- 
acteristic of his mocking humour.' 

Vain is wisdom if a niau is not wise for himsc 
Admire learning as much as you will, but fill j 
pockets as well. Always have a good opinion of yov 
self. Nothing more improves the appearance. " 
above all things for your own skin. Let all ' 
stand second to your own advantage. Choose yoi 
friends for the service which they do for you. ^ 
not seek to be over-learned. Study moderately, i 
love ardently. Be liberal of your words and ( 
of your money. No time for more. I must has 
to take leave of my princess. 

Two (lays were spent in this winter paradise, 
lady offered him a present, which perhaps for i 
moment be declined ; but he left his friend T 
behind him like another Gehazi to profit by her lib< 
ality, while he himself went on to Holland, where 1 
tried in vain to i-ecover his stolen inheritance, 
dently at this time he was in distress for supplie 
Impecuniousness was his normal condition, 
habits, his necessities, real or imagined, the 
gences which wei-e required for hia weak health c 
manded ampler funds than were doled out from Cam 
bray or came in from pupils. Beyond this he had e 
income to deix'nd on. Scanty driblets came in f 
booksellers' work. Some of bis pupils paid '. 
liberally, especially Mountjoy and Grey. With t 
help he kept a horse and a servant, and was clotl 
and lodged, and fed on a tolerable scale. But I 
notions of a competence were always as of somethit^ 
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more than ho had. Bookti for one thing were intlis- 
pensablc, and the days had uot come of cheap edi- 
tions. 

The risit to Holland was a failure. He recovered 
nothiDg there. Perhaps he saw his patron the Bishop, 
and probably the Biaboji's brother, the Abbot of St. 
Bertin, who was always good to him. Btit nothing 
came of the journey to relieve his embarraasmeuta 
save the acquaiutauce with the Lady of Yere ; and 
ve find him again soon after in Paris, anxious and 
nncom for table. It was uot in him to sleep on the 
poor scholar's straw pallet, and be content with the 
emst and water-jug. Of all the virtues, economy was 
the least possible to Erasmus, and he was. doubtless, 
often in uncertainty what was to become of him. He 
had elastic spirits, happily for himself. He was uot 
one of those who whimper to the universe because 
Xature had given him a plain bun to eat instead of a 
spiced one. But after his disappointment in the Low 
Comitries he sank into despondency. Like Rousseau, 
be ^mciod himself surrounded witli enemies and be- 
trayed by pi-etending friends. One of them, a cer- 
tain William Gauden, with whom he had been a boon 
companion, had written a letter to him which had 
been especially irritating, and his answer shows him 
at the nadir of his affairs, entirely wretched.' 

Why do you add by your reproaches to the burdeo 
<& my sorrows ? What may I expect from my ene- 
I when I am thus treated by an old friend like 
B you ? What right have you to find fault wth me ? 
I Someone, you say, has told you that I have spoken 
"l^htly of you. Why do you believe such stories? 
iTVhy not have asked me frankly what I meant ? I 
Ibave remonstrated with Jou for wasting your time 

I Enoniu Giillelnio Oaiideno «uu, Ey. it,, utirid)^. 
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and producing nothing worthy of yonr talents, 
have urged you to exert yourself, to leave triflea 
poorer minds, and take up with some occupation on a 
level with your abilitiey. If this ia to have injured 
you, I confess my fault. If it bo to have shown more 
anxiety for your reputation than you have felt your- 
self, surely anger was never more displaced. It is 
true that I may have spoken more freely to you than 
was warranted by tlie degree of bur acqu^ntanee. If 
you think this, you should impute the cause to the 
wine, in which, aa you may remember, we indulged 
too frequently, the state of ray health having made 
me at that tiuie relax my rules. 

But you will say, What is all this about? wliat do 
you want? who is doing yon any harm? I cannot 
explain in a letter. Ulysses never had such a load 
laid upon him as I have. You say many things are 
reported of mo which you do not like to hear. 1 can 
keep my own innoceucy. I cannot help what men 
may say about me. I am alive. Indeed, I hardly 
know whether I am alive, for I am in utter wretched- 
ness, worn out with sorrow, persecuted by enemii 
deserted by my friends, and made Fortune's footi 
Yet I have committed no fault. You may hard! 
lieve it ; yon may think I am the old Ei-aamas 
the old loose extravagant ways. If you could see me 
you would know better, you cotdd form a picture of 
me for yourself. I am no fool now, no diuer out, no 
fond lover but a smI afflicted being who hates 
self, who hates to live, and yet is not allowed to 
in short, a miserable wretch, but not through 
fault of my own. May God change my state for 
better or make an end of me. Never loved I 
more than I have loved you. If others hate me, 
no wonder. But how could I fear to lose yon w 
I loved so dearly, and by whom I su])poscd th 
was loved in return ? 

O William, my idol — would that I could saj 
constant consolation! Ev5n if I had sinned agi 
our friendship by any scandalouH action, you shoi 
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ftnttlier have pitied nnd wept for me than been angty. 
Ifow, when I have done you no wrong at all, you re- 
jffoach me, you abuse me, as if I bad not enemies 
IBough without you who were aiming at my destrac- 
Son. Yon have seen me in my lighter humours, you 
know how devoted I was in a cert^ quarter. I am 
cold as snow now. Those vulgar fires are all extinct. 
My heart is yours, and only yours. Absence has only 
endeared you to me. You never envied me in my 
prosperity ; why turn your back on me in my misfor- 
tunes? It is the way, I know, with ordinary men; 
biit you, 1 thought, were not an ordinary man. You 
used to call nie your Pylades or Theseus ; I was rather 
your Orestes or Peiritbous. But a truce to com- 
plaints. This only I beseech you, dear William, by 
our ancient friendship, and by my afQicted fortunes, 
if you cannot pity me, at least do not bate me. Do 
not exasperate the wound by hitter words about it. 
Grant aa much' to a friend who has never injured you 
as to an enemy whom you had conquered in tlie field. 
The worse my case, the better yours. Conuuend me 
to yonr father, who has been so gootl to me. and to 

^ Jacob Battus, &c. 
\ This letter sug^sts many speculations. Much of 
it is unintelligible for want of knowledge of the 
things and persons alluded to. Parts of it seem to 
justify the Bishop of Cambray's suspicions that his 
young friend was leading a relaxed life in Paris. One 
must not take too literally the passionate expressions 
of a sensitive, emotional, and evidently at the time 
itractod man of genius. But it does make clear 
,t we might have guessed without it, that the great 
was no dry pedant or professional seliolar 
theol(^an, but a very human creature, who bled 
if you pricked him, loving, hating, enjoying, suffering, 
and occupied with many things besides Greek gram- 
and the classics. With bis poetry, liis delicate 
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wit, and liis grey eyes, he was as faBciDating t 
sex as to the other. He may have had his lore afFaira 
— very wi'ong in him, as he was a prifst, but not the 
less commou, not the li^ss natural. In another letter, 
written at the same time, there is an alluaion to a cer- 
tain Ajitonia, with whom he had been in some kind 
of passionate, if innocent, relation. Hia habits were 
confessedly not striet. He was fond of pleasure, and 
went in search of it. perhaps, into society which a se- 
vere moralist might disapprove. But original writers, 
men who do not borrow the thoughts of otiier authors, 
but have drawn their knowledge fresh from life, must 
have seen and known what they describe. Even the 
great Saint Epiphaniiis. the arch-denouncer of heresy, 
learnt the dangers of tlie Crnostio love feasts by per- 
sonal experience of the temptation. T^hose who have 
written works which endure and take hold upon 
mankind have themselves struggled in the cataracts. 
True enough, many drown in these adventures, and 
Erasmus, if he had been left just then in Paris, might 
easily have been one of them. Happily, at that mo- 
ment, his friend and pupil Xlonntjoy, who probably 
knew his circuoistanees, and wished to extricate him, 
invited Erasmus to accompany him to Ijondon and 
try hia fortune in a new scene at an English univer- 
sity. The adventure was less rash than it might 
seem. Mountjoy, as will be seen, had distinguished 
friends in England, eager to welcome a difltlnguished 
scholar. Nowadays, unfortunately, a foreign teacher, 
however eminent, can look for only a poor reception 
at an English school or college. We haAjftl waYS a 
reputation for coolness to strangeiaj. ws.jEct6,,iu^we 
are, a proud and insular-minded jatie, and ourprejii- 
dicea were stiflEcued by the Heformatign^ But before 
that great convulsion, educated men in Europe were 
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toon like oitizeiis of a conimon country than they 
bare ever been since. Among the educated there 
was no sharp division of laugti^e to separate mind 
from mind. Theologians, statesmen, lawyers, physi- 
cians, men of letters sjwke Latin and used Latin as 
their common tongue. Erasmus, in his letters, and 
in hia conversatiou on all serious subjects, used no- 
thing else. Though he had lived in every eoiintry 
in Europe during his wandering existence — Flan- 
ders, France, Italy, England, Germany, Switzerland ; 
though for the common puqwses of life he must, at 
least, have spoken French and German patois, he yet 
always described himself as nnable to use any lan- 
guage but Latin. The vePDaoular idioms were only 
beginning to shape themselves iuto intellectual instru- 
ments, and Latin was the universal tongue in which 
men of intelligence exclmnged their thoughts. Lan- 
guage would, therefore, be no difficulty. And in 
England p \mi n't rvrrr"''"-"' rhe in F'impp, ^^^"^ 
■jc . c^ffi-t;- ^himt if^ linowled{re: the long night 
< rf narrovr ecelesiasticiam was drawing to an end ; the 
old ataw of learning, the schol astic divines, had nnntf^ 
tft Intm- ^ : the saints and their biographiea were fad - 
iny int-Q droms ; the shell was hnra^ ng j th e dawn 
WM drawing on ol a newa ge, when, a a Newman sud 
** '^* IWf '' " '* ! ' faw li S gSiuo f ^ c « ^y er fl Hah i inJ TTnc 

_ The movement was most active in the. 
—yoang. (Erasmus was the voice of the com n ig pra, 
", Moimtjoy could hold Wt h promise to him of 
•eting kindred spirits like his own who would re- 
ttave him with enthusiasm. 
The intellect of Erasmus was not the intellect of a 
Losopher. It was like VolNiire's or Lucian's, lucid, 
, sjiarkling, above all things wit^; and wit, 
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which ia the rarest of qualities, is the surest of api ^^ 
ciation. \He_w3i_ji_jUaaaical_9cholajLJdia»— «laaai^ 
Bcholars were few pn'l in cngpr /\fir,aji^ JTh.^ (^lassic^s 
were then the novelty, the recovering and returning 
Toice of life and truth when theology hail grovni dry 
and threadbare — " Literie humaniores," as they have 
ever since been called, the very name and the compar- 
ative degree indicating the opening of the conflict 
between human culture and mediseval seholasticbm. 

To England, therefore, Erasmus went, conducted 
by the young Lord Moiintjoy, turning his back upon 
his enemies, real or imagined, in Paris, and his finan- 
cial confusions, which were not imaginary. It mnst 
have been a welcome change to him, the turning over 
a fresh page of life. 

The editors of his letters have been unable, after 
all the pains that they have taken with them, to fix 
accurately* the dates at which they were written. He 
was himself careless of such things, especially in hio 
earlier years, when he could not foresee the interest 
which would one day attach to them. As they are 
now arranged, they assign him movements contradic- 
tory and often impossible. One day he is represented 
as at Tournehem, the next in Paris, the next in Lon- 
don or Oxford; then in Paris once more, and then 
back again in Loudon. Sometuues a whole decade 
of years is dropped out or added, and with the moat 
patient efTorts the confusion can be but partially 
disentangled. Something, however, can be done to 
arrange them, at least with an approach to cori-ect- 
ness. Special dates can he fixed from indepen<lent 
sources when events arc alluded to as liaviug hap 
pened, or happening, the dates of which we know. I 
shall do the best that I can with it ; and to start with, 
it may he taken as certain that Erasmus was in Lon- 
don at tlie beginning of December, 1497. 



LECTURE m. 

In intTDduciiig Erasmus to England at the close of 
the fifteentli cc^utury, I must say a few words on the 
oonditioQ of the country which he was about to visit. 
Henry VII., as you know, was on the throne. Of 
lum I shall say hut little. Historians make too much 
of kings. They fill their pages with reflections on 
their pohcy, or with anecdotes about their personal 
character and actions, chiefly lies. Voltaire says there 
is an indescribable pleasure in speaking evil of dead 
kings, because one cannot speak evil of them while 
they are alive for fear of one's ears, Henry VII. was 
not a sovereign on whom it is either just or possible 
to pass summary sentence. Rhadamanthus himself 
would have had to pause. Nor does it much matter 
what we think of him. The thing of moment to cur- 
ves is the state of England, and the social and 
character of the English people, when they bad 
first of the Tmloi's to rule over them. 
The long and desperate war of succession had ended 
on Bosworth field. In that furious struggle half tlia 
English peerage had been destroyed, and along with 
them had disappeai-ed the whole fabric of the old aristo- 
cratically governed England. The heads of the noble 
femihes had ruled hithei'to in their various districts 
u feudal princes. The Wars of the Boses accom- 
plished in this country what the Wars of the League 
Aocoinplishetl in France. 

The remnant of the dukes, and earls, and barons 
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had to subside into the podtion of subjects, and take 
their places iii reality as well as name as the king's 
lieges. The nation hatl enough of fighting, and had 
to set its house in order. A glantre at Heniy VII.'s 
statutes shows that violence during the long diaorden 
had taken the place of law. The strong hail oppressed 
the weak. Tenants had been driven from their farms. 
Courts of Justice had been overborne. The highways 
were infested with armed ruffians. Traders had learnt 
dishonesty : sold articles which were not what they 
pretended to be, and used false weights and measures. 
With the accession of the Tudors, honest men in all 
ranks of society seem to have set themselves wisely to 
work to repair the mischief. 

With the dhninutiou and changed position of the 
peerage, the middle classes had come to the froDt, 
showiug su]>erior quality. Commoners, canon law- 
yers who had capacity were called into the Council of 
State. A serious tone prevailed in the houses of the 
gentry. Erasmus speaks with astonislmient of the 
conversations which he heard at the tables of leading 
laymen, in contrast with the ribaldry of the monastio 
refectories. Archbishop Morton, Cardinal and Chan- 
eellor, obtained a commission from the Pope to visit) 
and, if possible, reform the corruptions of the religioiu 
houses. One curious evidence can still bo seen of the 
energy of the time in the number and beauty of the 
churches built and repaired all over the kingdom, 
which show the earnestness with which the English 
nation set itself to reconstruct society after tho shock 
which it had gone through. Morton was still Primate 
when Erasmus lirst came over. Warliam, who auo- 
oeeded him both as Archbishop and Chancellor, wu 
Master of the Rolls. 

So then we are in London in December, 1497. 
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Erasmus had then been some weeks in Eugland. 
Mountjoy hiul introduced him to Thomas More, then 
ft lad of twentj- ; to C-oIet, afterwards the famous 
Deao of St. Paid's, who was bom in the same year 
with Erasmus himself ; to Grocyn, who was teachiug 
the rudiments of Greek at Oxford, no grammars or 
dictiouariea yet within reach, imder much opjwsition 
and obloquy from old-fashioned conservatism. He had 
introduced his friend abo to various otlier persons, to 
Mountjoy's own family amoug them. Obviously, the 
joong stranger had been kindly received, while Eras- 
mus himself was charmed with everybody and every- 
thing. He found the country beautiful, the climate 
(though it was midwintti^r} delightful, and the society 
the most delightful of all. 

The air (he wriles*) is soft and delicious. The men 
are sensible and intelligent. Many of them are even 
^ rned, and not superficially either. They know their 

^cs, and so accurately that I have lost little in not 
coing to Italy. When Colet speaks I might be listen- 
ing to Plato. Liinacre [Henry VIII. 's famous physi- 
eian afterwards] is as deep and acute a thinker as I 
have ever met with. Grocyn is a mine of knowledge, 
aiul Nature never formed a sweeter and happier dispo- 
sition tlian that of Thomas More. The number of 
young men who are studying ancient literature here is 
astonishing.' 

Mountjoy had kept his word. The men whom Eras- 
mus mentious grew to be the most eminent of their 
time. What ho saw was as iustructive as it waa sur- 
priuDg. His letters being dated only by the years, 
and that often incorrectly, it ia impossible to follow his 
moTcments, and there seems to have been no luiny in 
introduoing him at Oxford ; but Colet and Grocyn 
1 To Bobgzt flilwr, Ep. xii. 
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were both lecturing l>efore the University, and in the 
spring of 1498 he was taken down there, jierhaps to 
stay if arrangements could be made for him, at any 
rate to see and be aeen. Depending entirely as we do 
on irregular fragments of information, we have to be 
content with occasional picturea whiuh accident baa 
preserved. 

Here is a picture of a scene at Oxford which he 
drew for a friend at Paris.^ He was the guest of 
Richard Chamock, Prior of St. Mary's College, whioh 
stood on the site of what is now called Frewin Hall. 
Chamock had invited a party to meet liim. He de- 
scribes the seene for us : — 

Would that you could have I>een present at our 
symposium. The guests were well selected, time and 
Tuace suitable. Epicurus and Pythagoras would have 
been equally delighted. You will ask how our party 
was composed. Listen, and be sorry that you were 
not one of us. First there was the Prior, Kichard 
Chamock, and a modest learned divine who had the 
same day pi-eached a Latin sermon. Next him was 
your clever acquaintance, Philip. Colet was in the 
chair, on his right the Prior, on his left a young theo- 
logian, to whom r sate next, with Philip opjjosite, and 
there were sevei-al others besides. [One wonders 
whether Wobey was perhaps one of tliem.] We 
talked over our wine, but not about our wino. We 
discoursed on many subjects. Amoug the rest we 
talked about Cain, Colet said that Cain's fault had 
been want of trust in his Creator : Cain L-ul trusted 
to his own strength, and had gone to work upon the 
soil, while Abel fed his sheep, and was content with 
what the earth gave him of its own accord. We dis- 
agreed. The theologian was syllogistic, I was rheto- 
rical ; but Colet beat us all down. He spoke with a 
sacred fury. He was sublime and as if inspired. 
' Joauui Sutino. Ep. xliv., abridsed. 
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Th» L-OQversntion becauie too serious at last for a 
social gathering, so I took on myself the part of a 
poet, and enl^rtained the company with a story, which 
I asked them to believe to he true. I said I had 
found it in an ancient moth-eaten manuscript, of 
which only a page or two were legible. Those pages, 
however, happily referred to the subject of which we 
were speaking. 

Cain was industrious, but he was also avaricious. 
He had beard Ms parents say that splendid wheat 
crops grew in the garden fi-om which they had been 
expelled. The stalks and ears reached to their 
shoulders, and there was not a tare among them, or 
thorn, or thistle. Cain turned it over in his mind. 
He contraste<l this wheat of Paradise with the scanty 
crop which was all that he could raise with his plough. 
He addressed himself to the angel at the gate, and 
be^ed for a few grains from the crop in the garden. 
God, he said, does not look nicely into such things, 
and it He noticed it He would not be angry. He had 
only forbidden the eating of certain apples. You 
should not be too hard a sentiy. You may even dis- 
please God by over-seruple ; on such an occasion as 
this He might very likely wish to be deceived. He 
would sooner see His creatures careful and industrious 
than slothful and negligent. This is no pleasant office 
of yours. From having been au angel you have been 
•et as a watchman at a gate, to keep us poor lost crea- 
tures out of our old home. You are used, in fact, as 
we use our dogs. We are miserable enough, but I 
tbiuh you are even worse off than we are. We have 
been birned out of Para^Hse because we had too much 
inclination for a pleasant fruit that grew there ; but 
you have l>een turned out of Heaven to keep us from 
going near it, and you are not in Paradise yourself 
either. We can go where we please over the rest of 

e world, and a charming world it ia. Thousands of 

B grow in it whoso names we have not had time to 

Nim ; we have beautiful shady gi-ovea. cascades foaiu- 

l down among glens and rocks, limpid rivers glid- 
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ing between grassy banks, lofty mountains, deep val- 
leys, and seas teeming with living things. Eartn, too, 
doubtless holds treasures in her enti'ails, which I and 
thoae who eome after me will find a way to extract, 
and we have golden apples, figs, fruits of all varieties. 
If we might live in it for ever we should not much 
miss Paradise. We are sick sometimes and in pain, 
but with experience we shall discover remedies. I 
have myself found herbs already witli rare virtues, 
and it may be that we shall learn in the end how to 
hafBe death itself. I for one will never rest from 
searching. There is no difficulty which may not be 
conquered by obstinate determination. We have lost 
a single garden, and in exchange we have the wide 
earth to enjoy. You can enjoy neither Heaven nor 
Paradise, nor earth either. I ou have to stay fixed at 
these gates, waving your sword like a weatlierooolL 
If you are wise you will take our side. Give lu what 
will cost you nothing, and accept in return what shall 
be oonunon property to you and to us. We are miser- 
able, but so are you ; we are shut out from £den, so 
are you ; we are damned, you are worse damned. 

The wickedest of mortids and the most ingenious of 
orators gained his abominable purpose. The angel 
gave Cain the wheat grains. He sowed them, and 
received them back with increase. He sowed again 
and gained more, and so from harvest to harvest 
God looked down at last, and was wroth. The young 
thief, he said, desires to toil and sweat. He shall not 
be disappointed of liis wish. An army of ants and 
caterpillars was let loose over his cornfields, with mag- 
gots, and lice, and locusts, to conamue and devour. 
Groat storms of rain came out of the sty. and wind 
that snapped the stalks, though they were strong aa 
branches of oak. The angel waa transformed into a 
man because he had been a friend of man. Cain tried 
to appease God by offering the fruits of the soil to 
Him upon an altar, but the smoke refiise<l to ascend. 
He recognised the anger of God, and fell into despair. 
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TIjc story of the symposiuiu at St. Mai'y'a College 
goes DO further, but the 1*651 of the party, it is Ukelj. 
did not think the le»a of the singular stranger that 
had come among them. The legend which be told 
appears on the fa«e of It to have been extempore. 
Erasmus eould oot have foreseen Uie conversation 
which led to it, and the improvising power is a new 
feature in his chai-atter. I have met with nothing of 
the same kind in his other writings, uor cau it have 
been a faciUty wliich he cared to exercise. As it 
stands it was a remarkable exhibition of high poetical 
genius, and explains the fascination vrbich his talk is 
universally allowed to have possessed. Culet, More, 
Groc\ii, Cbamixik, Linacre remained ever after his 
most devoted friends- 
It is uncertain how long Erasmus remained at 
Oxford on this occasion. IIo {xtrhaps went and came. 
Certainly be neither soujjht nor accepted any perma- 
nent situation there. His time appears to have been 
at his own disposal. He was sociable and curious. 
He had come to make acquaintance with England 
and the Euglish people, perhaps at the expense of 
Monutjoy, and he did not neglect his opportunities. 
A letter to Colet, ^v^itten from Oxfoi-d, belongs to 
this period. Colet was lecturing just then before the 
University on St. Paul's Epistles. His lecture-room 
was crowded with old and young. It seems that he 
had conveyed to Erasmus his high appreciation of bis 
genius, and a desire to improve bis acquaintance with 
bim. Erasmus answers tliat it was pleasant Jaudan 
a laudato. He valued the good opinion of Colet 
above the applause of the Koman Forum. But he 
felt obliged to say that Colet thought better of him 
than he deserved. He would not allow a friend to be 
tmi>osed on by false wares, and ho proceeds to give 
an honest account of himself. 
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You will find me (lie said) a man of small Eortiins 
or of none, and with no ambition to acquire one . . . 
but a man, too, who craves for friendship, wilJi a 
slight knowledge of literature, and burning for more 
— a man who revorenees goodneas in others, but witJi 
none to boast of of his own ; simple, frank, open, 
without pretence and without concealment ; of mod- 
erate ability, but what he has good of its kind ; not 
given to much speech — in short, one from wlioiii yoa 
must look for nothing but goodwill. . . . Tliis E!iig- 
land of yours has many charms for me, most of all 
because it contains so many men of high intelligence, 
of whom I count yourself to be the chief. You are a 
man who, if he was not virtuous, would be admired 
for his genius, and if he had nu genius would be 1 
eratcd for his piety .^ 

There is another note,' written also from 
to Mountjoy, who had been anxious to know 
was getting on theri!. 

I do better every day (he says). I am deligltj 
with Colet anil Charuock. Everything is so much 
brighter than I looked for. Kothing could be less 
auspicious than ray arrival in England. I have 
thrown off the lassitude with which you used to Bad 
me oppressed. I am now happier every day. You 
promised to join me hei-e. Doubtless some good 
reason has kept you away. Send me some money 
under cover, and sealed with your ring. I am in 
debt to the Prior, who has been so kind and libenil 
tliat I must not encroach on his generosity. 



eliglited 



So far we see Erasmus on his serious side in tfats 
English visit ; amiable he was always, but he waa b 
versatile mortal, given to levity when he couhl ven- 
ture upon it. He had seen other aspects of English 
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life besides what ho found at Oxford, as at Oxford he 
had found acquamtant-ea who in^-ited him to their 
country houses. A letter to Faustus Anderlin at 
Paris gives a description of some of these experiences. 
Erasmus was an airy being, and enjoyed other things 
besides learning and learned society. lie writes to 
Anderlin : ' — 

Your friend Erasmus gets on well in England. He 
can make a show in the hunting field. Me is a fair 
horseman, and understands how to make his way. lie 
can make a tolerable hovy, and cau smile graciously 
whether he means it or not. If yon are a wise man 
you will cross tlie Channel yourself. A witty gentle- 
man like you ought not to waste his life among those 
French merdts. If you knew the charms of this 
country your ankles would be winged, or if tlie gout 
wits in your feet you would wish yourself Da-didus. 

To mention but a single attraction, the English 
girls are divinely pretty. Soft, pleasant, gentle, and 
charming as the Muses. They have onu custom which 
cannot be too much admired. When you go any- 
where on a visit the girls all kiss you. They kiss you 
when you arrive. They kiss you when you go away ; 
and ibey kiss you again when you return. Go whei-e 
yon will, it is all kisses ; and, my dear Fanstus, if yon 
had onc£ tasted how soft and fragi-ant those lips are, 
you would wish to spend your life here. 

On tliis first visit of Erasmus to England there is 
no mention of Cambridge. His acquaintance lay 
I'biefly among members of our own University. There 
was evidently, however, much curiosity to see him, 
and if he was treated as pleasantly as appears in his 
letter to Faustus he must have had a good time. 
From the Mountjoy family he met with special kind- 
ness. The Mountjoys had a comitry house near El- 
1 £i>.liT, 
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tliam, where there was a royal palace to which the 
princes and princesses were occasionally sent for 
change of air. Erasmus on one occasion' was a guest 
of Lord Mountjoy. Young Thomas More had been 
invited to meet him, and More one day carried him to 
the palace and introduced him to the royal par^. 
Neither King nor Queen was there, nor the Prince of 
Wales, Arthur. But he saw the young Henry, then 
a boy of nine, with whose regal bearing, at once lofty 
and gentle, he was greatly struck. On Henry's right 
hand was his sister Margaret, afteiwards Queen of 
Scotland ; Mary, a little one of three, who was to be 
Queen of France and Duchess of Suffolt ; and Ed- 
mond, the youngest, wlio was a child in arms. 

Erasmus says tlmt More presented Henry with 
some complimentary efPusion which had been prepared 
for the occasion. He liad Iiimself come unprovided, 
not having been informed of the honour intended for 
him. They stayed to dine at the palace. In the 
course o£ dinner Henry, who had heard the fame of 
his visitor's brilliancy, sent him a note, challenging 
him, as he calls it, to give them an exhibition of it. 

He could not venture to improvise in so high a 
presence. He sate silent, but on his return home 
composed a laudatory poem on Henry VII., Queen 
Elizabeth, and their children, which was forwarded 
and well receive<l. 

Nothing further came of this introduction at the 
time. But Henry never forgot Ei'asmus. Long af- 
t«r, he alluded to the visit to Eltham when inviting 
him back to England. The old king never seems to 
have noticed him at all, or to have thought of him 
merely as a vagrant man of genius, not necessary to 
be encouraged. Old men do not usually appreciate 
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brilUant young poets with new ideas. Nothiug was 
then known about Erasmus which could induce a pru- 
dent. Gainful father to consent to plact; him about his 
children, if that had been the object. 

Erasmus, perhaps, found himself in high quarters 
regardeil as a Itrilliant adventurer, and did not like it. 
He had met with mucli kindness and muoh generosity, 
but he certaiuly saw no prospect of making a position 
in England answering t« his merits and expectations. 
Freedom was the breath of his life : if not the freedom 
of a master, then the freedom of a beggar. He was a 
wild bird, and would not sing iu a cage. Ho was too 
piond to flatter his way to promotion in bishops' pala- 
ces or in the courts of princes. Even in the universi- 
ties he would never have consented to begin in an in- 
ferior position, while as yet he had done nothing with 
his taJenta to entitle him to a post of distinction. His 
I letters to Anderlin show that he was a ci-eatnre of 
I vhom official dignitaries might reasonably be shy. 
We don't know exactly how it was, but after a stay of 
some months Erasmus concluded that he could do heir 
ter for himself at Paris, where he was known and had 
a position. There is no kind of person more difBeult 
to provide for than a man of genius. He will not 
work in harness ; he will not undertake work which 
he doea not like. His silent theory about himself is 
that he must be left t^i do as he pleases, and to be pro- 
vided Bomehnw with a sufficient income to live in in- 
dependent comfort. To this it had to come with 
Brasmns eventually. Ruling powers saw liis value at 
last, and took him on his own terms. Meanwhile his 
Paris difficulties wei-c provided for. Tliey were 
chiefly financial, and his English friends hail made 
him handsome presents of money. His mind was 
fixed upon the work which he intended to do. He 
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foimd tliat he could do it better in his old qui 
and Mountjoy, with much regret, consented to pitrt 
with him. Neither then uor at any time has official 
England encouraged novelties. Even Colet, wlio was 
trying with his lectures to improve theology, 
having a hard fight for it- 
Theology (Erasmus wrote to Colet before his t 
parture) is the mother of sciences. But uowada^ 
the good and the wise keep clear of it, and leave t 
field t^ the dull and sordid, who think themselvM 
omniscieot. You have taken arms against these i 
pie. You are ti-ying to bring back the ChristiaB 
of the Apostles, and clear away the thorns and bria 
with which it is overgrown ; a noble undertaki 
You will find the task a hard one, but you will e 
ceed, and will not regard the clamours of fools. Ycrl 
will not stand alone. The crowded rooms where yoj 
have been lecturing will have shown you how mai 
are on your side. 

Colet sarcastically answered that one of the v 
of the Bench of Bishops bad censured his lectures t 
useless and mischievous. 

The lianiest pai-t of the fighting had to be done li 
Erasmus himself. He hated mcdiseval theology i 
heartily as Colet. But England, at least for 1 
moment, was not the place for him. He went, and 4 
iiis <lepai-ture he met with a misadventure which 1 
friends feared would disgust him with England ftfj 
ever. In money which they hatl contributed amoi 
tbem he was to take back what would amount i 
modern currency to tivo hundred pounds. An Eii| 
lisb statute forbade the L>xportation of specie, eitb 
gold or silver. Property transported abroad must g 
in the sliape of English goods for the encouragemeal 
of English imlustries. More, who had mistaken thi 
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law, informed him that the prohibition extended only 
to English coin. He had changed his jxiuiids into 
frencb currency, and supposed himself safe. It was 
dzed and conBscat«d at the Dover custom-house, and 
us was sent on to Paris ahsohitely penniless. 
It was useless to appeal to the king, for the luiitf 
meant Gmpson nnd Dndley. In the eyes of the un- 
lucky sufferer it was pure roliberj, and so he spoke 
aud wrote about it in his letters. Mountjoy and 
Colet feared that he would revenge himself in a lam- 
poon, which would close England against him for 
He was wise enough to confine himself to pri- 
sarcaams. " Why," he said, " should I quarrel 
England ? England has done me no harm, and 
I should be mad to attack tlie king.*^ His friend 
BoUoa wrote at once to relieve Mountjoy's alarmB. 

We are delighted (he said) to have our Erasmus 
back among us ; not that we grudged him to you, but 
that we loved bim ourselves so dearly. I am sorry 
for his misfortune, which indeed I feared might befall 
bim ; but in any condition, my dear Lord, we rejoice 
to have recovered what was part of our souls, torn 
and battered though it be. I do not mean tliat I 
would not sooner have heard that he had obtained a 
settled position in England tlian that he shotdd have 
come baek insulted and plundered. Great God ! that 
even learning and the Muses cannot be safe from 
those harpies' dutches. Complaints, however, are 
idle. We must bear wliat eaunot l)e helped, and we 
shall not cry out when he himself holds up so bravely. 
He eaya that, in spite of all, he docs not regret his 
visit to England ; that, if he has lost his money, he 
hail gained friends wlio are worth more to him than 
all ^ gold of Crcesus. Tou sbuuli] hear Mm talk of 
Cbaniooh. and Colet, and More. Would that I knew 
Aem. Yon, too, be warmly praises, and is only sorry 
to hare caused you so much expense and trouble. He 
oharges me to write and tell you this. 
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The mi 30^ venture at Dover took wind, and wu 
much talked about. Erasmus saw that something was 
expected from him on the subject. He determined to 
show that he was not occupied Tvith his private mis- 
fortunes, and instead of writing a diatribe on English 
custom-houses, he put together with a few weeks' 
labour a work which was to be the beginning of his 
world-wide fame. He called it " Adagia," a compi- 
lation from his commonplace books, a collection of 
popular sayings, quotations, epigrams, proverbs, anec- 
dotes, anything amusing which came to hand, with his 
own reflections attached to them. Light literature 
was not common in those days. The " Ada^a " was 
a splendid success. Copies were sold in thousands, 
and helped a little to fill the emptied purse again. 
Light good-humoured wit is sure of an audience none 
tiie less for the crack of the laah, now heard for the 
6rBt time, over the devoted heads of ecclesiastics and 
ecclesiasticisni. It was mild compared witli what was 
to follow, but the skins of the unreverend hierarchy 
were tender, and quivered at the touch. 

A few specimens are all which I have time for 



A Grreek proverb says Androclidea is a great man 
in times of confusion. This applies to tneologians 
who make reputations by setting Christians quarrel- 
ling, and would rather be notorious by doing harm 
than live quietly and not be noticed. 

Talking of the Crena Pontificalis, he says it ex- 
plains the phrase " Vinum Theologicum." 

Priesta (he observes) are said in Scripture to de- 
vour the sins of the people, and they find sins so hard 
of digestion that they niuiit have the best wine to 
wash them down. 
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The meodioant f riare who went aliont begging and 
carrying the sacrament he compares to Lucian's /itjTpa- 
yilDToi, with their drums and fifes and the mysteries of 
Cybele, the greatest rascals in Lncian's world. La- 
cian's spirit can be traced all through the " Adagia," 
BO like was the Europe of the fifteenth century to the 
Europe of the second. The clei^y felt the presence 
of their natural enemy. The di^nnes at Paris 
screamed. The dUines at Cologne affected contempt. 
They said the Proverbs of Solomon were enoogh 
without the Proverbs of Erastuus. But rage or sneer 
as they would, they had to feel that there was a new 
man among them with whom they would have to 
reekon. From all the best, from Erasmus's English 
friends especially, the " Adagia " had an enthusiastic 
welcome. Warham, who was soon to be Archbishop 
of Cant«?rbury, was bo delighted with it that he took 
his copy with him wherever he went, and now, though 
he had met the author of the " Adagia " in England^ 
perceived his real value for the first time. He sent 
him money ; he offered him a benefice if he would 
return, and was profuse in his praises and admiration. 

Erasmus was still shy of patronage : he feared 
becoming involved and losing his freedom. He re- 
gretted afterwards the opportunities which he had 
thrown away. 

It is a great thing for a young man (he observed 
towards the end of his career) to secure powerful 
friends at starting. The wise way is to accept far 
vours and show proper gratitude. I sinned in tiis 
way in my own youth. Had I then responded aa I 
ahould havtt done to the a<lvances of great persona 
who took notice of me, I should have gro^vn perhaps 
to be something considerable. I was too fond of my 
liberty. I could not bear restraint. I chose com- 
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panions whom I a1ioiil<T Lave done better to avoid, andfl 
was thiiB involved in a loug struggle with poverty. 

But lie was never ungratefid to Warham. Hal 
acknowledged tliat witliout Warham's help he would'1 
have gone under. 

Happy was 1 (he said) to fiud such a Msecenas. , 
Whether he is ashanied of me now or not, I know not. 
I fear I made him but an ill return. All who have 
gathered good from my writingu must thank Arch- 
bishop Warham for it. 

The problem of how to live was now more intricate 
than ever. He was becoming a great man and wa« 
making a figure, and his ])atron at Cainbray did not 
show that he was pleased with him by any increase of 
liberality. Warhara and Mountjoy did what they 
could, but Mountjoy's father was not rich. Erasmus 
declined Warham's offer of a benefice till he had seen 
whether anything better might turn up. He did not 
mean to bury himself in an English parsonage, nor did 
he think it right to hold a sinecure. Meanwhile, he 
coidd not keep his expenses within the limits to which 
poor scholars have generally to confine tliemselves, 

A certMn style of easy living was essential to bia 
existence. He required good, well-warmed rooms, 
good horses to ride, good servants to wait upon him. 
and good wine to drink ; and to supply all this lie ha*l 
no regular income at nil except soanty foes from pupils. ' 

The loss at Dover was most serious to him, though 
he made light of it. The " Adagia " had been success- 
fnl — more successful by far than he expectod : — 

The book is a sort of abortion (he said, in sending 
a copy to Anderlin). but I shall be gratefid to yon 
if ymi wHlI say a good word for it for our friendship's 
sake. I am not so vain as to believe it worth much ; 
but a poor article needs help, all the more when you 



want to make money out of it, I wUI try to improve 
it in the next edition. 

The " Adagia " diil not want Anderliu's help. Edi- 
tion followed edition, and money did come of it, though 
far short of what its author nLiidotl. 

His ambition was alight again. Once more be was 
hankering after Rome and a degi-ee at Bologna. The 
ways and means must he pi-ovided somehow, and we 
fiod bim now in confidential comamnication on tJie sub- 
ject with bis friend Battiis. Battus was frequently at 
Tonmehem Castlo — held some office or other there, 
at any rate was on intimate terms there. The Lady 
Anna Bersala was rich ; she was open-handed to dis- 
tressed men of gifts, and pro\id especially of her ac- 
quaintance with Erasmus. Her fortune apjiaivntly, 
or a largo part of it, was at her own disposition. Here 
was a possible resource. 

Erasmus tells Battus that he has been ill, robbed of 
his money, and worn out by hard work over the '* Ada- 
gia." For the moment he can only live hy borrow- 
ing, and he hopes Battus will be able to niauage better 
for him. The coming summer he wished to devote to 
writing Dialogues. In the winter, if means could be 
found, he projwsed to go to Italy. The only sources 
from which he could hope to be supplied were the Lady 
Anna and the Bbhop of Cambray, and he desired Bat- 
tus, not as if be was asking a favour, but asking only 
what he had a right to demand, to ascertain how much 
either of them was prepared to give him. 

The judicious Battus thought it unwise to apply to 
the Bishop. The Lady not unnaturally concluded, 
like Warham, that a Church benefice woidd he the most 
proper provision for her friend : a benefice could doubt- 
leas be found for him in her husband's principality ; 
tneanwhile he could take up his residence at the castle, 
where be could live withont expense. 
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Eiusmus certainly clid cot uuderrate bia own deserv- 
ingy, and be wanted more than an invitation to Tour- 
neheni. 

I am glad (he writes in reply) that the Lady is so 
well disposed towards me. 

" VmiDin et matabils aemiier 
Fceminfl.- 

— but tho Lady Anna is not an ordinary woman. 
Her seiidingfor me in this way will give yon an oppor- 
tunity of applying for some money for me. I could 
not even go to her on foot provided as I am at present ; 
still leas if I take a horse and two servants with me. 
Nor can I atart off at the first whistle as if I was a 
fool. I must put my affairs in order in Paris, collect 
my MSS., and arrange them. You, meanwiule, must 
forward to me some decent viaticum. I amtoopoorto 
travel at my own cost, nor is it reasouable to expect me 
to give up my position here for nothing. I must have 
a better horse too, I don*t want a Bucephalus, but I 
require a beast which I shall not he ashamed to ride. 
You must arrange this with the lady. If she will not 
pay the expenses of the journey, of course I need not 
expect a salary from her. Be careful and wide-awake. 
I also shall not sleep where I am. You know what to 
say to the Lady for me. Adieu, and show yourself a 



The letters whicli passed about this business are 
only dated by the year, and they leave much unex- 
plained as to the jmsitiou which tho Lady Anna de- 
signed for Erasmus. One thing only is clear, that 
she had money and he bud none, aud he felt that a 
person like himself had a right to be taken care of. 
Begging for largesses from a marchioness seems not 
a very worthy occupatiou. But if Erasmus was to 
do his work he had first to live, and to beg was better 
than to sell his soul for promotion in the Church, 
which appeared to be the only alternative. 
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We left EraKinuH made famous by the " Adagia," 
uid lougtng for Italy ; but in sore straits for money 
and not knowing how he wsis to get there. He was to 
have gone to Toumehem on a long visit to the Lady 
of Vere. But the scheme broke down. The lady'a 
▼iews were interfered with. She seems to have fallen 
ioto some trouble of her own, and Erasmus, instead 
of being a guest in the castle, we find flying oflt again 
to bis own Netherlands. He was two months at Ant- 
werp and in other towns, perhaps examiuing libraries. 
He describes himself ' *' runoing and lapping like the 
dogs in Egyi>t." His relations wished him to return 
«nd settle among them,* but he disliked their heavy- 
headed revels, their dirt, and their ignorance. At 
one moment he would go back to Englaud and study 
theology with Colet. He woidd do this and do that. 
The wind might blow him wliere it would. At last 
he sajrs that he fled froin Zealand as if from hell — 
why Zealand was so particularly hot just then being 
left nnex{)Iained, Italy was his point if he could but 
get there. If the Lady of Vere could not or would 
not help hira, tliere was his first patron, the Bishop of 
Cumbnty, But the Bishop was in no good humour 
with his vfigmat jirolSije. 

I went to see him (he writes) : as usual he finds 
the best of reasons for giving me nothing. As to the 
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Ijody, I could neither speak to lier without c ,,^^ 
nor avoid lier mthoiit creatiag suspicion. You know 

the affairs of , who is in prison. In that 

quarter I had no proR^iecta, and as nothing in more 
sillj than to bang on in idle expectation, I have 
returned to Paris, and here I am with Battiis hard 
at work, ho at Latin and I at Greek. My anchor 
ifl down for a month or two, and I shall then be off 
where the winds shall drive me. I had supposed that 
the Bishop woiJd be glad to see me, but when I 
called on him he was cold as an icicle, and it is ill 
depending on such tidal favour (favour that ebba and 
flows), ^ I encountered the Lady by accident on the 
road. She gave me her hand with a gracioiis soule. 
She is as well disposed towards mc as ever shu was, 
but I can look for no substantial help from her. The 
watch-dogs are on the lookout, and are as savage as 
wolves. Erasmus must feed himself and wear his 
own feathers. 

Curiosity is set guessing. It is not impossible that 
the lady's husband may have discovered the terms in 
which Erasmus spoke and wrote about him. The 
Marquis, however, died soon after, and with him died 
the manly resolution with which tliis letter ended. 
Erasmus discovered that other scholars were partak- 
ing largely of the Lady's bounty. She wiis now free. 
He thought that she ought to have remembered her 
invitation and promises, and was disposed to resent 
her neglect of him. Battus was dispatched again to 
Tour ue hem. 

Hhe ' has provided splendidly for William, and she 
has let me go away empty, when he was hastening to 
his cups, and I to my books. You know what 
women's minds are ; and if the fine promises made to 

' " .Sutaariis odminiUiiibiiB." Ep. iiiv. 
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e arc to be forgotten, I am glail that William has 
sen more fortunate. But 1 do wish tliat you could 

Mrsuade ber to keep her eDgagementii, and either 
jivfi me some money or else some preferment, as she 

kid i>he would. I ani especially anxious now, because 
I wish to leave France and go back among my own 
people. It will 1)6 better for my reputation, and per- 
haps will be better for my health. My relations in 
Holland say that I stay at Paris because I can lead a 
Kbertine life there, while in Paris they say I remain 
there because I am not allowed to reside in my own 

country. I wrote to D at length with a copy of 

the " Adagia," and I sent a lad with other copies to 
England. 

S the Lady or if Mountjoy will furnish the means, 
I Bhall get my Doctor's degree in Italy. If not, I 
mast go without the degree. Either way I shall soon 
be among you, as I am sick of France. I am poor as 
a rat, but, as you know, I must and I will be free. 

I hear the Lady goes with her sister to Rome, and 
proposes that I should accompany them. I cannot 
tell how it will be. 

PrtCi that was it. He had but to pat on harness 
again, take service with some great man, or take 
some office in the Church of which he would have hati 
te do the duty, and patrons enough woidd have been 
[ibniiid willing to promote him. If this could not be, 
lomy was possible, and bread and water, such as 
other jienniless students had to be content with. 

But when all is said, Eraannis would not have been 
Eiiasmus if he had gone into bondage, and hardship 
would probably have killed him. He had no vices. 
It was not for any unworthy purpose, it was not that 
hfl might be idle and enjoy himself, that he begged so 
Bhamelesslj of great people. 

If every hour that he lived had been ten, he 
worked hard enough to occupy them all. He spent 
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1 the great libraries, devouriiig i 
books that he could Snd. He toiled harder than ever 
at his Greek in competitioD with his friends in Eng- 
land. He studied the Greek poets and philosophers ; 
he studied the Greek Christian Fathers ; he trans- 
lated Greek plays, translated Plutarch, translated 
Lucian — all under enormous difficulties, for printed 
books were scarce, and MSS. jealously guarded. 

Beyond all, mixing as he did in every kind of 
society, living as he did among learned professors, 
learned theologians, Parisian poets and actors, fash- 
ionable ladies, bishops, men and womon of all ranks 
and characters, ho waa Gtudying the great book of 
mankind, without acquaintance with which all othtir 
knowledge is dry and unprofitable. He was observ- 
ing his own fellow-mortals — observing what men 
were doing, thinking, saying, making of themselves. 
Now and then, perhaps — not often — (minds like 
his, which are busy with realities, do not worry thera- 
Belves with abstruse speculations) — he may have 
stopped to ask himself what after all the extraordi- 
nary ant-heap meant, what he and his brother-insects 
were, whence they came, and what was his own busi- 
ness. Pedants, when they iind such a man as this 
driven to shifts to keep his hea<l above water, are tree 
with their moral censures. But Erasmus starving in 
a garret might have been as dull and fusionless as 

rOften his I'mptLtjanaa. mn n yav with him.l .T hough 
the Bishop was hard-hearted and the Lady woiUd not 
open her purse strings, the unfortunate mendicant 
was forced to writ« flattering letters to both of them, 
and to the Bishop's brother, the Abbot of St. Bertin. 
It was an odious task : he writhed under the ignom 
ous necessity. 




May 1 die (he says to Battus ') if I ever wrote any- 
thing ao mucli agaiuat the grain. Yon would under- 
stand and pardon my ill-bnmoiir if you knew how 
bard it ia to bring one's miiid to the production of a 
great hook, and when one h on fire with one's subject 
to be dragged hack into these contemptible triviali- 
ties. My La^ly requires to be complimented for her 
munificence. You say it wiJl not be enough if I 
make pretty allusions in the work wliich I am to pub- 
lish ; I must write six hundred private letters besides. 
The money was promised to me .1 year ago, bnt you 
Htill give me nothing but liojiea, and you are as sick 
as I am of the whole business. 

She neglects her own affairs, and you suffer for iL 

She trifles and plays with N or M , and you 

are racked for it. You tell ine she cannot give me 
anything at present, for she has not got it. If she 
had not this excuse she would find another. These 
great folks are never at a loss for reasons. What 
would it have been to her in the midst of such a 
wasteful exi»eu(liture to have given me a couple of 
hundred livres ? She can supply those hooded whore- 
mastera the monks, vile rasi'^ as they are, and she 
oan find nothing to make leisure for a man who can 
write books which will be read in ages to come.^ Ho 
doubt she has bad her troubles, but she brought them 
on herself. She should have man-ied some strong, 
vigorous husband, not a wretched homunculus. She 
will be in trouble again unless she la more careful of 
her ways. I love her. I am bound to love her, for 
■he has been very good to me. But, I beseech you, 
what are two hundred livres to her? She will not 
miss them seven hours after. I must have the money. 
If I cannot have it now from her, I must borrow from 
a Paris banker. You say that you have written to 
bcr about it again and again, hinting, suggesting, 

1 Ep.m. 

^ " Habet quo 
■Km hsbet qno ejna 
Wxtm oonacribeiv." 
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entreating — and all in vam. You ehould have 
more i-oundly to work. You ahoidd have 
peremptoiy, and then all would have gone well. 
Modesty is out of place when yon have a friend to 
serve. 

On reflection, Erasmus had to allow that the 
might not be able to help him just then — that 
nught perhaps need help herself. But he was an 
table, careless mortal — negligent, and therefore 
ways falling into misfortunes. The money which 
made by his books went into wrong Iiands. The 
Dover accident was but one of many. He was robbed 
(or BO he thought) by bia publitthers, robbed by his 
servants, robbed at country inns. He bad beeu called 
out of Paris by business : his ill-luck still pursued 
him. 

I have had an unfortunate journey. The bag fell 
off ray saddle and was not to be foiuid. It contained 
a shirt, a nightcap, my prayer-book, and ten gold 
rrowns. The man in whose charge I left my other 

money in Paris has spent it. X , to whose wife 

I advanced a loan, has run off to Louvain, and the 
woman after him. The publisher who received the 
payments for my books iu my absence has not ac- 
counted for a »ov. Augustine ' is still absent. He 
has made nothing but confusion. He has stopped 
back advances which were on the way to me, and 
writes me a threatening letter, as if he was afraid that 
I fihould get liold of tliem. The capital has melte' 
away more than you would believe. I had to sell a 
horse for five crowns. 

Was ever scholar so hard bestead ? The sorrows a 
Erasmus might make a fresh chapter in the '' Cal 
ities of Men of Genius." Obviously be bad mon* 
enough if be had known how to take care of it. 

I A Burt of Mcr«tai7. &ad altcmatelj' an angol anil a * illaiit. 
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friends tniglit well hcsitato before tliey filled a purse 
which had no bottom to it. 

Yet, if he was down one moment, he was up the 
next. He revived among tlie wits of Paris like An- 
tens when he touched his mother earth. " I continue 
intimate with Anderlin," he says, " and I ha\'e found 
another new poet that I like. The travelling about 
has not improved my health, but I stick steadily to 
work. My Italian expedition must be postponed to 
the end of the summer." 

Italy was always dancing before his imagination, 
and an unexpected chance seemed to offer. The old 
Lord Mountjoy died ; Erasmus's pupil sncceeded to 
the title and the estates. He, too, purposed making 
a tour across the Alps. He had spokeu before of a 
wish for Erasmus's company should he make tfa« 
journey. The time seemed to have come, but the 
invitatiou was not renewed. 

I suppose he will go (Erasmus said ') if his mother 
will let him, but he has written nothing of taking me 
with him. I was cheated with that hope once before. 

P means to visit the Lady. I don't fancy 

him. He is a scab of a fellow, theology incarnate. 
Aa to you, finish what you have begun. I am 
ashamed to say how anxious I am. My money wastes 
daily, and my only trust is in my Battus. If your 
heart does not fail you, you can get what I wanL 
Modesty forbids me to ask too much from one who 
has already been so generous to me. But do you 
bold oat your hand, and I will hold out mine.' 

I must repeat what I said before : we must not 

jndge these beggings of Erasmus as we should judge 

of BUG^ entreaties now. Allowance must be made for 

the times. A rich patron was then the natural sup- 

' To Battus, Ep. Ini., abridsed. 

1 Ep. Ui). 
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port of a struggling author, and perhaps better t 

were produced under that system than the public aw 
likely to get under free traiie and in an open market. 
We shall not see another Hamlet just now, or another 
Dun Quixote. But make what deductions we please 
on that score, modesty was not one of Erasmus's 
faults, nor gratitude on an exaggerated scale, ytill 
dreaming of Italy, and unrepelled liy his last repuhte, 
he tried again with the Bishop of Camhray. Battus 
had told him that be must put on more snbmisBive- 
ness. He wrote to the Bishop's vicar-general describ- 
ing himself as a poor homuncio — an insignificant 
insect, unworthy to approach such a lofty dignitaiy. 
He asked for notliing. He begged the vicar only % 
remember Lim to his father and patron, for whom tj 
protested that he bad the same boundless aSectuq 
which he had felt for him on his first delivery fro 
slavery. By tlie same messenger he wrote to 1 
Bishop himself in an agony of grief, because he hai 
heard that the Bishop su^^pected bun of ingratifr 
Faidts he might have many, but not that one. 
loved his old patron with his heart and soul.' 

The hard-hearted Bishop was still unmoved, 
worse tlian unmoved, for he sent someone to maU 
private inquiries how Erasmus was going on in Pariiq 
Naturally he felt himself responsible for the straof 
creature who was so much talked about. 

Erasmus himself was no longer there; the plagi 
had broken out. He was always easily alarmed, a 
be bad fled to Orleans rather disconsolate. Augi 
tine, who was so lately almost a thief, bad been taki 
back into favour and wrote him comforting letters — 
bow FauBtus Auderlin bad spoken of bim as a shi 
of learning ; Erasmus mildly deprecating such pra 
> Er. liT. 
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u DO better than irony, and wishing to hear no more 
of tfaem. 

A letter ' from Orleans to Battas describes his occu- 
pations there. Battus was at Toumehem, and had 
wished Erasmus to join him. 

1 cannot go to you. The winter journey would be 
too much fur me, and I am busy with work which I 
cannot give over. I want books, and must be in I'eauh 
of Paris for them. But here I must stay till you send 
roe money, I am wiiting a Commentajy on Jerome ; 
I am working on Plato ; I am comparing Greek MSS. 
I am determined to master this Greek, and then to 
devote myself arcanis Uteris, which I bum to handle.' 
My health, thank G-od, is good enough, and in the 
coming year I shall strain every nerve to produce a 
book on theology. Let me have but three years of 
life, and I will make an end of envy and m^ce. If 
the Lady has made me a present, let me have it, with 
the money from England. If not, I must have the 
English money at any rate, to take me to Paris. Ko 

rock can be nakeder than i am at present. F 

offers me a share of his fortune, but I must not be a 
burden to him, and the fortune besides is more in 
expectation than possession. Tell me what I am to 
look for from the Lady, how I stand with the Bishop, 
how with the Abbot of St. Bertin now that he has 
seen his brother, who does not love me ; what ia said 
about the " Adagia ; " whether there are news from 
England. Like Cicero, I want to hear everything 
about everything. 

Again, a little later, also to Battus : * — 

I mnst remain where I am. I have no money, and 
do not wish to borrow. I have been bo battered this 
year that I am afmid of travelling far in winter, and 
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if I show in Paris again so soon, evil tongues will l 
busy with my reputation. The Abbot of St. Bertiit 
writes to nie in terms which show that he likes nie 
best at a distance. In the Bishop I have been un- 
lucky enough to find an Anti-Mtecmas, who not only 
will not help me, but grudges me my success. Ue h^ 

actually dispatched J. S from Lonvain to hunt 

out all particuhtrs of my private life iu Pai-is, and re- 
port them to himself. I understand he has promised 
a large reward for information, and bo says be won- 
ders how I can show my face in Paris after being cast 
off by himself. If he was foolish enough to think 
such things, he was doubly foolish to betray liimself 

to a needy student like J. S , I supirose he 

thinks that I have neglected him, and that he has 
something to complain of. I have half a mind to do 
something outi-ageoiis in Paris, just to provoke him. 
Let me have such money of mine as is in your hands, 
and lend me a little besides. You may count on being 
repaid. The Lady will surely not be so cruel as to for- 
get my birthday. Alas, for the blunder which caused 
me so much loss in England ; but of that more hero, 
after, and I may have my revenge yet. I am sorV-^ 
that I sent you so many copies of the " Adagia." ' 
They sell freely here, and at a good price. 

Personal embarrassments di^l not prevent EraematJ 
from doing honourable actions when opportunity cam^l 
in his way. Ilis reputation was high, and he uaed vi^ 
to his infinite credit. An instance occurred while I " 
was at Orleans, lleresy-hunting had begun in t 
Low Countries. A Dominicau monk had hunted o 
some poor free-thinktng wretch, and denounced 1 
in the Church Courts. The victim was saved frouf 
the stake by a defect of evidence, but be was i 
tenced to imprisonment for life, his wife for thFoAJI 
months, and Ids daughter was forced into a convK 
Krasmus heard of it. He kuew the Dominican, knai 
him for a faliie, avaricious, insolent priest. Ue E 
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tattus to remonstrate with the judges. He persuatled 
i Abbot of St. Bertin to interfere. The sentence 
I reversed, and the imfortimate heretic had his 
don. 

Agun, busy as hg was, Erasmus always found time 
to give wise advice to anyone who oonsidted him. 
Never were truer words than those which he wrote 
from Orleans to a student at Lubeck, and never more 
to the purpose th:in in this present age of our own.' 

Read first the best books on the subject which you 
lave in hand. Wliy loarn what you will have to un- 
learn? AVhy overload your mind with too much food, 
or with poisonous food? The important thing for 
yon is not how much you know, but the quality of 
what you know. Divide your day, and give to each 
part of it a special occupation. Listen to your lec- 
turer ; commit what he tells you to memory ; write it 
down if you will, but recollect it and make it your 
own. Never work at night; it dulls the brain and 
iuirts the health. Remember above all things that 
nothing passes away so rapidly as youth. 

Admirable ad^'icG ! though he might have abided a 
provisiou tliat the lecturer knew what he was talking 
•bout. 

A few words will not be out of place about the 

work which Erasmus was himself busy over, and of 

which the "A<lagia" had been but a preliminary 

L li{>ecimeii. If we are to believe the account of his 

ictnal history which he gives in his later ^vrit- 

JB, the Christian religion appeared to him to have 

vtieen sujierseded by a system which differed only in 

e from the paganism of the old world. The saints 

ritad taken the ])lacc of the gods. Their biographies 

were as full of lies and as childish and absurd as the 

cJ<l theogonies. The Gosi)eIa were out of sight. In- 
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8i«ad ot praying to ChriBt, the faithful were tao( 
to pray to miracle-working images and relics. The 
Virgin, multiplied into a thousand personalities — our 
Lady of Loretto, our Lady of Saragossa, our Lady of 
Wabinghnm, and as many more as there were shrines 
devoted to her — was at once Queen of Heaven and a 
local goddess. Pious pilg^imagps aiid indnlgvuces 
had taken the place of moral duty. The service of 
God was the repeating of masses by priests, who sold 
them for 30 much a dozen. In the exuberance of 
their power the clergy seemed to exult in showing 
contempt of God and man by the licentiousness of 
their lives and the insolence of their dominion. They 
ruled with their self-made laws over soul and body. 
Their pope might be an Alexander VI. ; tlieir cardi- 
nals were princes, with revenues piled up out of accu- 
mulated benefices ; their bishops were magniGceat 
nobles ; and one and all, from his Holiness at Rome 
to the lowest acolyte, were amenable to no justice save 
that of their own courts. This extraordinary system 
rested on the belief in the supernatural jiowers which 
they pi'ctended to have received in the laying on of 
hands. As successors of the Apostles they held tlie 
keys of heaven and hell ; tlieir excommunicatious were 
registered by the Almighty ; their absolutions coold 
open the gates of Paradise. The spiritual food pro- 
vided in school or parish church was some prepos- 
terous legend or childish superstition, varied with the 
unintelligible speculations of scholastic theology. An 
army of friars, released from residence by dispense 
tion, were spread over Europe, taking the churches 
ont of the hands of the secular priests, t^iaching what 
they pleased, and watching thi-ough the confessional 
the secret thoughts of man aud woman. These friars 
thrust themselves into private families, working on 
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the weakness of wife or dangliter, dreaded and de- 
tested by husbands and fathers : and Erasmus, as well 
as the londest of the Protestant reformers, declared 
that they abused the women's eonfideuce for the vilest 
purposes. Complaint was useless. Resistance was 
beresy, and a charge of heresy, unless a friendly hand 
interposed, meant submission or death. Unhappy 
men, unconscious of offence, were visited by a holt out 
of the blue in the shape of a summons before a Church 
court, where their accusers were their judges. 

Rebellion was in the air. Erasmus was never for 
relioilion, but he knew how far he might go and how 
much he might safely say with the certainty of finding 
Bnpi>ort behind him. He had studied the New Testa- 
ment. He had studied the early Fathers, He could 
point the contrast between past and present. The 
New Testament to the mass of Christians was an un- 
known book, He^uid print and publish the Gospels 
and the Epistles.1 He could add remarks and oom- 
tnentaries, and, if ne^as motlerately cautious, neither 
monk nor bishop could charge him with heresy. He 
could mock snpei'stition into contempt. He could 
ridicule as he pleased the theology and philosophy 
which had been sublimated into nonsenseO With the 
New Testament he meant to publish Cue works of 
Jerome, because no one of the Fathers gave so lively, 
80 vivid a picture of the fourtli century, and Jerome, 
though a monk and a panegyiiat of monkdoni. had 
seen clearly that, if it was a road to sanctity, it was a 
road also to the other place. Tliese were the " arcanee 
JitertB " which he was burning, as he said, to go to 
work upon, and through all these years of trial he was 
preparing for his vast undertaking. 

The monks recognised their enemy. They were 
diildren of darkness, and they dreaded daylight like 
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hata and owls. The revival of learning, the growiog 
study of the classical poetry and history and pluloso- 
phy, they knew ia^tiuctively would be fatal to them. 
They fought against it as if it were for life or death, 
and, by identifjing knowledge with heresy, they made 
orthodoxy synonymous with ignorance, Ei-asniua 
sharpened his weapons for the fray ; you trace hi» 
indignation through his letters. ^~ 

Obcdieiice (he says) is so taught as to hide i 
there ia any obedience due to God. Kings are 4 
obey the Pope. Priests are to obey their bishops. 
Monks are to obey tlieir abbots. Oaths are exacted 
that want of submi.'fsion may be punished as perjury. 
It may happen, it often does happen, that an abbot is 
a fool or a drunkard. He issues an order to the 
brotherhood in the name of holy obedience. And 
what will siicli order be? Au oi-der to observe vhaa- 
tity? An order to be sober? An order to tell no lies? 
Not one of these tilings. It will be that a brother is 
not to learn Greek ; he is not to seek to instruct him- 
self. He may be a sot. He may go with prostitutes. 
He may be full of hatred and malice. He may never 
look inside the Scriptures. No uiatt«r. He has not 
broken any oath. He is an excellent member of the 
community. While if he disobeys such a command 
aa this from an inaoleut sui^rior there is stake or dun- 
geon for him instantly. 

\^ Scholastic theology had to be deposed from j 
place before rational teaching could get a hes 
Erasmus found that he must study it more < 
than he had hitherto cared to do, and he set himself 
resolutely to work on his " Duns Scotus " and his 
"Aiigelical Doctor." He describes the effect upon 
him to his pupil Grey : ' — _J 

I am buried so deep in " Scotus " that Stfiotor 
oould not wake me. " Wake me I " you say. 
' Ep. lizxT., abridged. 
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^^Kvou must be awake, or you could oot be writing a let- 
^^Rer." Hiish t you do not understand the theological 
dumber. You can write letters in it. You can de- 
banch yourself and get drunk in it. I used to think 
that the story of Lpimenides was a fable. I know 
better now. Epimenides lived to extreme old age. 
His skin, when he died, wa^s found inscribed with cu- 
rious characters. It is said to be preserved in Paris 
in the Sorbonne, that sacred shi'ine of Scotist divinity, 
and to be as gi-eat a treasure there as the Sibyls book 
at Rome. KpimGnides was a Scotist theologian, or 
perhaps he was Scotus himself. He composed myste- 
ries which, as he was not a prophet, he could not him- 
aelf understand. The Sorbonne doctors considt the 
skin when their syllogisms fail them. N^o one, how- 
ever, may venture to look in it till he is a master of 
fifteen years' standing. If younger men try they 
become blind as moles. 

Epimenides went out walking one day. He rais»cd 
his way and wandered into a cave, which struck him 
as a quiet place for thinking. Even doctors of divin- 
ity do now and then wander. He sat down, he 
gnawed his nails, he turned over in his mind his in- 
stances, his quiddities and his qiioddities. He dropped 
asleep, and so remaned for forty-seven years. Happy 
Epimenides that he woke at last ! Some divines never 
wake at all, and fancy tliemsclvcs most alive when 
their slumber is deepest. When he came to himself 
he was in a changed world. The mouth of the cave 
was overhung with moss. Landscape, town, streets, 
houses, inhabitants, dress, language, all were altere<l ; 
BO fast mortal things pass on. He had been dreaming 
all the while, dreaming Scotist theology, and nothing 
else. Scotus was Epimenides redii-ivus, and now you 
may fancy your friend Erasmus sitting among bis 
aocnrsed volumes, yawning, knitting his brows, eyes 
staring into vacancy.' They say Scotist theology can- 
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not be imderstood by cliBcipI 
tiraces. You must first forget what jou have lenrnt 
elsewhere. You must vomit up the nectar which you 
have drunk on Helicon. I do my best. I apeak bad 
Latin. I never use a neat expression. I never risk 
a jest. I am getting on. "niey will take Erasmus 
for one of themselves by-and-by. You ask what all 
this means. It means that wheu you see me next you 
will find nothing left of your old acquaintance. Do 
not mistake me. Theology itself I reverence and 
always have reverenced. I am sjieaking merely of 
the tneologastrics of our own time, whose brains are 
the rottenest, intellects the dullest, doctrines the 
thorniest, manners the hrutalest, life the foulest, 
speech the spitefulest, hearts the blackest that I have 
ever encountered in the world.' 

Erasmus was doubtless right in saying that he 
getting on ; he was preparing to assail the Philistmd' 
champion ; yet he had no better arms than the sUng 
and the stone, and, while he was working himself into 
these divine furies, he was in absolute pecimiary low 
water. His books were selling faster than ever, bat 
email profit came to him — none at all, if we believe 
his own account of his situation : " had hut three 
crowns left, and those under weight." He had sent 
to England to Iioitow or beg from Moun^oy, He 
confessed that he was ashamed of himself, but 
was no help for it. 
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Momitjoy (he writes to Battus ^) may give me 
thing, lou must extract more for me from 
Lady, or from somebody else. Thirty gold crowns I 
must have. It is not for nothing. I can stay no 
longer in Orleans. If I remain there will be a catas- 

' " Quomni ocFcbelliii nihil patidius, tintnin nihil barburini, in(feo>o 
nihil Btuiddiiu. doctrins nihil spinosiiu. morihaB nihil asperios, viU ni- 
bit fuoados, orfttione nihil firalentini, peotoni nilul mgrini." 

* Ep. Izxii., itbridBed. 
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troptie, and I and all my knowledge will come to 
wreck. I beaeecli, I adjure you. If any spark still 
bums of your old affection for me, do what you can. 
Tke Lady promises every day, but nothing comes. 
The Bishop is displeased with me. The Abbot t^lls 

me to hope. But nobody gives except N , whom, 

wretchetl being, I have so drained that he has no- 
thing left to bestow. The plague has taken away my 
pupUs, the sole resource I liad for earning anything. 
What is to become of me if my healUi breaks down ? 
What work can I do without books ? What will Ht- 
eratare ever do for me at all, unless I can obtain somo 
seonre position where I shall not be the bntt of every 
blockhead ? I do not write all this to vex you with 
my complaints, but I want to wake you if you are 
acdeep, and stir you to exert yourself. Augustine reads 
the "Adagia" to large audiences. Everything is 
right that way. If you can dispose of any copies for 
me at St. Oraet yon will find them in my baggage. 

I Poets and philosophers have been often driven bard 
by the pinch of necessity. But poets and philosophers 
must eat like other men. They cannot feed on air 
like the chameleon. Evidently there was no hope 
from the Bishop : the " Adagia " must have finished 
matters in that quarter. His brother the Abbot was 
better inclined, though he hardly ventured to show it. 
Battus had told Erasmus that if he wanted to recover 
favour in those quarters he must flatter them. He did 
vhat he could. He addressed loug letters to them 
both, pouring out streams uf gratitude for their past 
kindness, and of admiration for their extraordinary 
qualities. He complimented the Bishop ^ on his ma- 
jeatio bearing on public occasions, and on the charm 
and grace of his private conversation. He told the 
Abbot, playing skilfully on the rivalry between the 
secular and regular orders, that lie was a match for 
tba abrewdtsat of the t)-rantji iu purple (that ia, the 
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Bishops), wbile Le could be Idnd luid condesoeudii 
to little persons like his client Erasmus. To show the 
Abbot how good he was, and how reverend towards 
the Church's mysteries, he sent hiin a long story of 
certain goblins and magicians who had been playing 
pranks at Orleans, with a comical affectation of seri- 
ousness. The story will perhaps interest you a^ aa 
illustration of the times. The words are Erasmi 
own, slightly compressed : — 

A man in this town has been practising ra^ic wil 
his wife and daughter. He kept the adorable body of 
Christ (my flesh creeps as I write) in a box under his 
bed. lie had bought it from a Mass priest for a less 
price than the Jews paid for Christ Himself, One 
night he brought the Mystery out of the straw. The 
girl, a virffin (only a virgin could venture), pointed 
at it with a naked sword. A head was produced, i """" 
three faces, representing the Triple Monad. The 
gtoian opened his book, adored the triad, and 

E rayed to the devil till Satan appeared in person, _^ 
im some money and promised more. The magit 
said it was not enough for his long service, 
devil answered that to find a treasure they must 
the help of a scholar, and bado him apply to the 
of a monastery iu the town. The prior was a baohe 
divinity, and of note as a preacher. Why the 
chose such a man is hard to say, unless he thought 
Mendicants were all rascals. However, to the pi 
the magician went and told him he had some worn 
fell MSS. which he could not read, and that he waai 
the prior's assistance. He produced them. One 
an Old Testament in French ; another a book of : 
romancy, which the prior I'ashly glanced at and i 
it was a work of evil. The magician swore the pi 
to secrecy, and then said he had more, and that if 
learned man woiUd read them for him they might * 
be enormously rich. 
The prior pretended to bo caught, and wormed out 
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wiiole secret, eren to the posseasion of the Holy Thing. 
He Baid he must see it. The magician took hlui to his 
house and showed him all. Tho prior went straight 
to the vicar-general, a good sensible maji, and a friend 
of my own. The vicar called in the police. The ma- 
gician and the women were arrested. The house was 
searched, the body of Christ was found and reverently 
carried away. All that day and all the next night the 
priests and monks prayed »nd chanted. Next morn- 
ing a special Ber\ice in the cathedral. The streets 
were carpeted. Bells rang in all the steeples. The 
clei^ walked in procession, carrying their relics, and 
the Mystery was borne in solemn pomp to the Church 
of St Cross. The prior told the stoiy from the pulpit 
to a vast crowd, taking however so much credit to him- 
self that the vicar-geueral hod to rebuke him. Two 
divines and two lawyers were brought from Paris to 
examine the prisoners. The vicai' told me the man 
confessed to hori-ors, wljich were perhaps not true, as 
they were drawn out of him on the rack. He said the 
de%'il also misused his wife at nighta. The daughter 
said the devil also visited her. The tales of Medea 
and Thyestes become credible when such frightfid 
"'"ngs are possible in Christendom. Xo Chaldeans, 
enchanters, no Pytlionessea. no Thesaalian witches 
tdnced the equal of this tragedy of Orleans — ■ a por- 
it not bom of Night, the mother of the Furies, but 
of avarice, the mother of all evil : impiety, superstition, 
mcrilege, all in one. What wonder that we have wars, 
and famine, and pestilence, that vice has grown so com- 
moD that it ceases to be called vice, when we have 
crimes among us worse than those which caused the 
Deluge ! As Horace says : our sins forbid Jove to lay 
aude his thunderbolts. 

Here ends my Iliad, most kind father. Grief and 
tite pleasure of writing to you have made my pen run 
too long. 

This lecture has run too long also ; but Erasmus 
) H many-sided man, and it is well to look at him 
1 round. 
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tly as 



Neithee flattery, nor eloquence, nor tales of ma^ 
sad Bacrilegc melted the hearts of the Bishop of Cam- 
bray and the Abbot of St. Bertin. Both seem to have 
been inexorable. But Eraamus's heart was still bent 
on Italy. Modesty, or some such vice, prevented Bat- 
tuB from urging the Lady of Vere as vehemently as 
Erasmus desired. Tlie lady, he was convinced, m 
only to be judiciously pressed. There was no hual 
any longer to interfere with her liberality. Her 
the young Adolph, was a child, and she was absol 
mistress of the revenues of the principality. 

Go yourself to the Lady (Erasmus again writes fo 
his friend '). Take Adolf with you to present my 
petition that he may touch his mother's heart, and do 
not let him ask too little. . . . Insist upon my deli- 
cacy. Say that my pride forbids my representing my 
necessities directly to herself. Tell her that I am in 
extreme distress, that this banishment to Orleans has 
taken away my only means of earning money for myself; 
that a Doctor's degi-ee can only be obtained to advan- 
tage in Italy, and that a person so weak in health as I 
am cannot travel there with an empty purse. Tell her 
that I cannot degrade my profession as a man of 
learning by reducing my scale of living below its pres- 
ent level, and that Erasmus will do more credit to her 
liberality than the theologians whom she has taken into 
her favour. They can only preach sermons : I am 
writing books which will live for ever. They address 

' Ep. loii., abiidgwl. 



single congregadonB : I shall be read hj all the worH. 
Theologians there n-ill always be in abnndance : the 
tike of me eomee but once in centuries. 

I This sounds like vanity, but it is n't. Horace says : — 

"Ei«gi monaiDeiitani sere perenuitu." 

SfaakeHpesre says : " The pyramids shall not outlive 
this powei-ful rhyme." Erasmus was ngbt, though 
one rould wish that he had not siud it so emphatically ; 
but perhaps it was only his humour. He goes on tu 
Battus in the same sti-ain : — 

Do not be shy. Do not mind telling a lie or two in 
a friend's interest. Show her that she will be none the 
poorer if a few of her ci-owns go to restore the corrupt 
text of Jerome, to revive true theology, and give back 
to the world the works of other Fathers which have 
been left to perish. Enlarge on this vithyour utmost 
force. Insist on my character and my expectations, my 
love for the Lady, my difhdence, &c., &c. Then say that 
I have written to yon that I absolutely must have 200 
livres with a year's salary from the situation which 
she promised me. It is no more than truth. I cannot 
go to Italy with only a hundred, unless I put my head 
under the yoke again — go as companion to some rich 
man, and this I will rather die than do. To her it can 
matter nothing whether she gives it now or gives it a 
year hence. To me it matters everything. Suggest, 
besides, that some preferment ought to be waiting to 
receive me on my return, that I may have decent means 
of maintaining myself. Adrisc her, as of yourself, to 

rimise me the first that shall fall vaoant. It may not 
the best in her gift, but it will be something, and I 
can change it afterwards when a better falls in. 

Doubtless (the letter continues) she will have many 
^iplicants, but yon can say that I am one of a thousand, 
and am not to be weighed in a balance with others. 
Yoa will not mind a few good soimd lies for Erasmus. 
See that Adolf presses her too, and dictate to him 
what he shall say that will be most moving. See also 
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&a.t whatever is proniiBed stiall be promised with Ado] 
knowledge, eo that, if anything happens to the mother, 
I may recover from the son. Add, besides, that I am 
losing my eyesight from overwork, as Jerome did : that 
you have this from rae and know it to be tnie. Tell her 
that a sapphire or some other gem ifl good for bad eyes, 
and persuade her to send me one. I would myself 
have suggested that to her, but I have no Pliny at hand 
to refer to, Vour own doctor, however, will confirm 
the fact. All will go well if you only do your part. 
Seize opportunity by the lonks, and do not be afraid 
that if you can bring the Lady to do all this for ma 
you will have exhausted your own claim, andean after- 
wards ask nothing for yourself. 1 know that you are 
dependent on her genei-osity, but consider that the two 
things cannot be had together. The Lady's purse will 
not be emptied by my small demands upon it. You 
can ask any day. I may never have another oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps yon think I ought to be satisfied if 
I am kept out of leat^'h of starvation. I think, on the 
contrary, that I sliall have to abandon literature alto- 
gether if I cannot obtain means from one quarter or 
another to go on with it properly. 

No man can write as he should without freedom from 
sordid cares, and I at this moment am little better than 
a beggar, with scarce a livre left. How many ignorant 
asses roll in money ! Is it a great thing to keep Eras- 
mus from dying of hunger ? 

What, after all, have I received from the Lady except 

§roniisea ? You may say I lost my money in England, 
o I did. But it was no more my fault than it was 
J -ours. I did not go to England lightly. I did not 
save it lightly. Accidents may befall any of us. 
You tell me that I ought to dedicate some complimen- 
tary work to the Lady. Trust me, I am working hard 
enough. I spare nothing, not even my healtnl To 
please my friends, I compose for one ; I read for an- 
other ; I correct for a third ; while I compose, read, 
and correct for myself too. I toil over Greek texts, 
the toughest job of the whole, and yet I am to produce 
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BomeUiing more for the Lady, as if I had no more to do 
than fonrself, or as if mj wits were of adamant. Try 
Toorself to write a book, and then complain of me for 
being dilatory. Your jokes, my sweet James, are fool- 
ish and Qot to the point. They have more of Momua 
IB them than of wit. I have set my heart, I tell you, 
on compassing the whole round of literature. What I 
have done so far is mere trifl ing. I have long seen that 
tiu majori^ of men are fools. IVIy writings will not fly 
|-away, and I prefer solid fame which comes late, to noto- 
' sty which grows quickly and fades so soon. How 
ten hare I not seen it so I Therefore. I beseech you, 
1 manage tliis business my own way. If you 
1 take care of my material fortunes, do not fear that 
■ shall spare myself my own exertions. One should not 
'( small favours from great people, .\gain, do your 
_rt prudently and all will be well. But I must not 
le cheated. If you desjmir of success tell me so plainly, 
Vend I will try elsewhere. You might do something. 
1 perhaps, if you saw a chance, with the Abbot of St. 
Bertin. You know the nature of the man. Invent 
a plausible excuse. Tell him that I really have a great 
work on haud — say I am restJiriug the text of Jerome, 
wluch careless theol<^ans have corrupted — that I am 
clearing up points about Jerome whieh have been mis- 
understood — that I want books and must havo help 
to get them. You will be telling no lies in this, for it 
is what I am really occupied with. If yon can get a large 
smn out of the Lady send my servant with it. If she 
^ves but ten or twelve crowns, or nothing at all, you 
can dtspatoh them by another hand. Any way, I mnst 
have a few crowns from yon. I starve for book^ 
Leisure I have none, and I am out of health besides. 

Many a fine writer besides Erasmus has had to 
petition humbly for great men's superfluities. In 
these daj's of liberty we rejoice that all that is over, 
and that the gifted author deals directly with the 
reading public. I suppose we shall see fine resiUts in 
tune. I do not know that, so far as literature is con- 
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oemed, they have been briUiant as yet. ] 
might at any time have sold himself and hi§ talents to 
the Church, and become as rich as Wolsey. He pre- 
ferred literature and a patroness, and the result was 
that he became one of the Immortals. The Lady 
Aima waited perhaps to be entreated rather too long, 
but what might be honourably accepted might, imder 
the circumstances of Erasmus, be legitimately asked 
for. Without Miecenaa we might have had no Odes 
or Satires from Horace ; without the Duke of Lerma 
we should have had no Don Quixote ; without the 
Duke of Weimar we might have had no Faust ; with- 
out the Lady of Vere there would have been no New 
Testament, no " Moria," no " Colloquies." The patron- 
age system may not be the best, but it is better than 
leaving geuius to be smothered or debased by miseiy. 
And when genius is taught that life depends on plei 
ing the readers at the shilling bookstaUs, it may ll 
smothered that way too, for all that I ean see to t 
contrary. 

Even then, however, a certain price had to be p 
in the way of oompliment and flattery. Battua I 
told Erasmus that the Lady of Vera expected it, and 
since he had to do it, he did it handsomely. He wrote 
to her, and this is what the letter contained ; ' — 



TO THE PHINCE8B OF VERE. 

Three Annas are mentioned by ancient i 
Dido's sister Anna, who became a goddess, the s_ 
Anna the mother of Samuel, and Anna who was t 
mother of the Virgin. If my skill does not fail b 
another shall be added to the list. Those three w« 
illustrious ladies, but where in all Europe will 1 
found a lady uiora illustrious than yourself? 
' Eji, icii., nUridged. 
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were pious, but bo are yon. They were tried by »f- 
flicdon: would that this had not been your fate as 
well I [Much more of these comparisons, and then :1 
Your kindness enables me to live and devote myself 
to literature. I grieve for your sufferings, but suffer- 
ings endured as you endure them lend splendour to 
virtue. Destiny baa connected your fate with mine. 
Fortune's nialico cannot reach to yourself ou the 
height where you stand, but me she persecutes as if 
in my person she would persecute learning it«elf. To 
whom then cau I lay open my calamities better than 
to hat who can and will relieve them. This ia the 
anniversary of the day on which my small substanoe 
on which I depended for the continuation of my 
studies was shipwrecked in England : and fi-om that 
day to this misfortune in one form or another 
has never ceased to pursue me. When tbe British 
Chiuybdis had vomited me back to France, I waa 
overtaken by a tempest. Then on tbe road I fell 
among thieves, and bad their daggers at my throat. 
Then I was hunted out of Paris by the plague, and I 
had other things to trouble lue besides. 

It is unworthy of me (a man of letters and a phil- 
osopher) to be so cast down as I am, when you, who 
were born to rank and luxury, cndnre your trials so 
patiently. But let Fortune thunder as she will, I 
will not be crushed, and leave my work undone, while 
I have my Princes for a Cynosure to sliiue upon me. 
Malice cannot rob me of the learning which I have 
gained. A little money will enable me to make use 
of it, and this you can supply out of your abundance. 
My mnse I shall owe to you, and she shall henceforth 
be dedicated to yonr ser^-ice. Thee, dear Nutricia, 
dear nurse of my soul, I would not change for Augus- 
tus and Maecenas, and future ages will marvel that in 
this far comer of the world, when learning lay pros- 
trate from neglect and ignorance, a woman rose, who 
by her benevolence restored learning from dust to 
lue. When Erasmus was mocked by promises which 
were not observed to him, when he had been robbed 
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9 of fortune, i 



_ e waves o 

Lady, did uot suffer him to drown in penuiy. Con* 
tinue Uie work which you have begun. My writiiigs, 
your own children, reach out their suppliant hands to 
you. By your own fortune, whose smiles you despise, 
aod whose frowns you defy ; by those writings' for- 
tune, maliguant always, against which you alone oan 
support them ; by that admirable Queen, the Ancient 
Wisdom, which the Prophet places at God'fl right 
hand, not, as she now lies, in rags and squalor, but in 
golden raiment which I have toiled to cleanse and to 
restore, they beseech you not to desert them. If I am 
to continue this work I must visit Italy, I must show 
myself thei-e to establish my pei-aonal consequence. I 
must acquire the absurd title of Doctor. It will not 
make me a hair the better, but, as times go, no man 
now can be counted learned, despite of all which 
Christ has said, unless he is styled Magister. If the 
world is to believe in me, 1 must put on the lion 'a 
skin. I have to fight with monaters, and I must wear 
the di'ess of Hercules. Help me, therefore, gracious 
Lady. Battus will tell you how. It goes against my 
habits, against my nature, against my modesty, to sue 
for favours. But necessity compels me and I have 
brazened my forehead to address you. From the time 
when I was a child I have been a devoted worshipper 
of St. Anne. I composed a hymn to her when I waa 
young, and the hymn I now send to you, another 
Anne. I send to you, besides, a collection of prayers 
to the Holy Virgin. They are not spells to charm 
the moou out of the sky, but they will bring down 
out of Heaven her who brought forth the Sun of 
Righteousness. She is easy of approach. She wiQri 
hear the supplication of another virgin, for aa a TUV^ 
gin I hold you — a maiden, not a widow. You wertf 
married when a girl, to please your parents, 
marriage brought no pleasure to yon, it was 1 
discipline of patience; yet, though you are still i 

{our prime, you cannot be tempted out of your rei 
ntion of oontinency. I reckon you not as one of t 
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choir of maideiL'!, who, tlie Scripture saj's, esjinot be 
numbered ; I place you not among the concubines ot 
Sotomon; I place you among St. Jerome's Queens, 

E^noDgli of this. The complimentary work had to 
be done, and done it was, not entirely without dignity, 
though it ia rather melancholy reading. Nowadays, 
the enlightened public has to be flattered with equal 
sincerity or inaiucerity. The appeal was, of course, 
siH'cessful. Enough was giveu to set Erasmus free 
from squalid care, and get him the lion's skin that he 
waa so anxious about. His biographers mention the 
Lady of Vere, but none as yet with the promineuee 
which confers the immortal fame which Erasmus 
promised her. If Erasmus becomes popular again, 
the defect will perhaps be mended, and the fourth 
Anna will be duly canonized. 

It is noticeable that during this sad time Erasmus 
studied aud translated the greater part of Lucian's 
Dialogues. I nish more of us read Lucian now. He 
was the greatest man by far outside the Christian 
Church in the second century. He had human blood 
in him. The celestial ichor which ran in the veins of 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus belongs to ghosts 
nther than to linng sans of Adam, and you will learn 
full as much from Lucian *s Dialogues of what men 
and women were like in the Roman Empire when the 
Christian faith was taking root as you will learn from 
Justin MartjT or IrcJiffins or Tertullian. One of 
these dialogues seems particularly to have struck 
Erasmus, Uqu rif irri fua^^ avfovTbtr. Young men of 
talent in Lucian's time were tempted by the promise 
of an easy life to hire themselves out as companions 
to wealthy Roman nobles to write their letters, correct 
their verses, amose their guests, aud write poems iu 
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their honour. Luclan traces one of these uafort 

nates through his splendid degradation, till he is sup- 
planted by a new favourito and Sung aside like a 
worn-out dress. Too late to return to any honest em- 
ployment, he sinks from shame to shame, till he falls 
to the level of the groom of the chamber and the 
housekeeper, and finally is luf t in charge of my Lady's 
pug-dog. ~ 

To auch a fate, doubtless, many a pi-omising yoi 

was drifting in the fifteenth century as well as in t 

second. A high education creates tastes for refine- 
ment, and does not provide the means of satisfying 
them. Erasmus had evideotly felt the temptation. 
He perhaps actunily tried such a aituatiuu when liv- 
ing with the Bishop of Cambray. Something like it 
had been offered him at Tournehem Caade, and Lu- 
cian had possibly saved him from accepting it. 

A far more honourable relic remains of his oon- 
nection with the Vere family in the " Encheiridion 
Militis Chri»tiani," a Christian knight's manna] 
which he began at Tournehem, and finished : 
wards at tlie Lady's request. 

The occasion of it was this. It was like one < 
Goethe's " Gelegenheits-Gedichte," poems rising i 
of special incidents, which Goethe says are always fi 
man's best. Erasmus came to write it in this way- 
thfl account is his own. 

Battus and he, he says, had gone to Tournehem I 
the invitation of the Lord of the castle, who had I 
his pupil. "The Lord of Vere had a wife of r 
able piety. He himself was a pleasant man to liVI 
with, but the worst of profligates, and givi 
oiating with abandoned women. Ho despised all t 
ligiouB teachers except me, and his lady, in alarm { 
his soul, asked me to write something which mighj 
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bring him to a sense of bis condition. He was not to 
know that it had been suggested by herself, for he 
was ft rough soldier, and at times would even strike 
her. So I did what she desired." And the world 
was thus made the riclier by the finest of Erasmus's 
minor compositions. 

The monej difiBculties being got rid of, at least for 
a time, the Italian journey in seareh of the lion's skin 
ooold now come off. For some reason it was sdll 
delayed for two or three years. In the interval it is 
certain that Erasmus went back to England. The 
letters are lost which gave detailed pictures of this 
second visit ; but the dg.te of his introduction to the 
n^al princes at Eltham is fixed by his mention of 
their ages. He was with Grocjii at Lambeth just 
after Warham was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
so that he was imdoubtedly in England in 1501 or 
1502. He was a volatile, restless gentleman, and to 
follow him throngh his movemenbf at this time is like 
chasing a will-o'-the-wisp. There is proof that he 
was lecturing on Greek at Cambridge in 1506, 
though again we have no particniars of what he did 
there, or of how long he stayed. The Italian journey 
mast be placed between these two English visits, for 
it b equally certain that be was at Bologna in 1504, 
and saw Julius there. 

Slountjoy and Grey had after all offered to take 

him with them to Italy, but with money in his pocket 

he preferred to be free. Colet had sent biro as pupils 

the two sons of a Doctor Baptista, who was a conrt 

physician to Henry VII. The boys were to make the 

Italian tour in chai^ of another tutor. The Bapti»- 

^^m tas were rich. By attaching himself to their party, 

^^B Erasmus could diminish his expenses. He agreed to 

^^L accompany them as an independent friend. " I did 
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not take charge of theu," he smd. " I declined 
be responsible for their behaviour, but I was to act 
general guide and overlooker." 

The plan did not answer. The party consist**! of 
Erasmus, the two Baptista lads, their English tubn^ 
and a courier, who was to see them saft; to Bolo) 
The tutor and courier quarrelled and fought. 
first," says Erasmus, " I thought only one of them 
was in fault, but they made friends again over a bot- 
tle, and I then disliked them both equally. Men who 
fall out without a cause, and then are reconciled with 
as little reason, do not suit me. I determined to 
have no more t^ say b) them, and I amused myself in 
the passage of the Alps with composing a poem 
old age." 

From which it appears that Erasmus had no 
for what we call the sublime and beautiful. Like 
Socrates, he had no interest in scenery, and cared 
only for men and human things. The party sepa- 
rated ; Erasmus went on by himself, preceded by 
reputation, wbich set-urod him a gracious rece] 
He received the coveted lion's skin, and, as he f( 
told, was not a hair the better for it ; but great 
invited him to their houses as they had done in Ei _ 
land; he was introduced to bishops and cardinal^T 
and even to the great Julius IT. himself, who was 
exchanging his Pope's robes for the steel cap and 
jacket. Julius was no sooner on the throne than he 
had large schemes for the unification of Italy, hum- 
bling the Venetians, and dri\'ing out the foreigner. 
You have seen his porti-ait in the National Gallery — 
a grand old man, sitting in his chair and looking like 
a slumbering volcano. He bad heard of Erasmus sa 
an accomplished writer. He asked him to set out his 
projects in some flourishing pamphlet, and Erasmus 
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might have made liis fortune if he had complied. 
He did write Bometbing, but not what his Holiness 
wanted. Erasmas dialihed wars and disliked warlike 
popes, and threw away his chanee, and preferred to 
be a spectator. The great Pope cared little whether 
an insignificant Dutch scribbler liked him or did n't 
like him. Jle took the field with his army, drove the 
French out of Lombardy, defeatetl the Venetians, an- 
nexed Bologna to the Papal Territory', and celebrated 
liis victory by a triumphal entry into the city which 
ncalled the memories of Ciesar and Pam])ey. Eras- 
mus himself witnessed the extraordinary scene, and 
made his refiections on it, which he preserved for 
future use. He travelled afterward.>i on his own 
accomit, went to Sienna and lectured tliere, and ha*l 
among his pupils a youth whom he described as of 
extraordinary promise, the young Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, a lad of twenty, natural son of James IV., 
who was killed a few years later fighting at his fa- 
ther's side at Floddcn. You must exert your imagi- 
nation to realize what popes and archbishops were 
like in those days. 

At Rome he met ^nth more than kindness. Italian 
art was at its highest point of glory. It was the 
Some of Perugino and Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
In the College of Cardinals there was the ease and 
grace of intelleitual cultivation exactly caleidated to 
charm and delight Erasnms. The cardinals them- 
selves saw his value, and wished to keep him among 
them. The Cardinal of St. Geoi^ became an inti- 
mate friend, and remained afterwards the most 
trusted of his correspondents. Strange alternation of 
fortune! — one year begging for a few crowns, the 
next oonrtcd and sued to by the splendid princes of 
the Church. He had but to consent to stay at Rome 
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and bis rise to the highest dignities would have 1 
certain and rapid. The temptation was strong. 
Long after, when the pinch of poverty came again 
with its attendant humiliations, he admitted that he 
looked back wistfully to the Roman libraries and pal- 
aces, and glorious art, and magnificent and refined 
society. All that miglit be his if he would consent to 
become a red-hatted lackey of the Holy See. Yet, 
strong as tlie inclination might be to yield, his love of 
freedom was stronger — freedom and the high pur- 
pose of his life, which must be abandoned for ever if 
he once consented to put on the golden chain. He 
might stoop to beg for alms from bishops and great 
ladies: he could not, would not stoop to prostitute 
his talents. 

Thus he left Rome as he had come, carrying only 
with him the respect and regard of the Cardinal of 
St. George and the more famous Cardinal who was to 
succeed Julius as Leo X. He went back to Paris 
poor as ever, or nearly so, for the lady's supplies were 
spent ; but he set himself stubbornly to work again. 
On his return be heard the pleasant news that his 
friend Colet had been made Dean of St. Paul's. He 
wrote to congratulato him; promotion coming, as it 
ought to do, on the deserving who had not sought for 
it. He hopes that Colet has not forgotten his little 
friend, and would spare an hour to let him know of 
his welfare. He then describes his own condition a 
occupation.' 

I am rushing full speed into sacred literature, am 
look at nothing which keeps me back from it. Poi 
tune wears her old face and is still a difficulty. Ij 
hope now that I have returned to France to put my' 
affairs on a slightly better footing. This done, I s* 
> Ep. oil., abridged. 




ut down to Holy Scripture with my whole heart, and 
devote the rest of my life to it. Three years ago I 
wrote something on the Epistle to the Romans. I 
finished four sheets at a burst, and I should have gone 
on had I been able. Want of knowledge of Greek 
kept me back, but for all these three years I have 
been working entirely at Greek, and have not been 
playing with it. I have begun Hebrew too, but make 
small progress owing to the difficulty of the construo- 
tiou. I am not so young as I was, besides. 

I have also read a great part of Origen, who opens 
out new fountains of thought and furnishes a com- 
plete key to theology. I send yon a small composi- 
tion of my own on a subject over which we argued 
when I was in England. It is so changed you would 
not know it again. I did not write to show off my 
knowledge. It is directed against the notion that 
religion consists of ceremonies and a worse than Jew- 
ish ritual. I wrote to you about the hundred copies 
I of the " Ada^a " which I sent over to England three 
I years back. Grocyn undertook to sell them for me, 
I and has probably done so. In this case they must 
' tiave brought in money, which must be iu somebody's 
hands. I was never in worse straits than I am now. 
One way or another I must get enough to secure lei- 
nire for myself and my work. A little will do. Help 
me as far as you can. Mountjoy too may contribute 
Bomething, though I do not like to ask him. Alount- 
joy was always interested in me, and to him I owe 
my first conception of the " Adagia." 

It must have been shortly after writing this letter 
that Erasmus went for a thii'd time to England — 
about the close of the year 1505 — and resided and 
lectured for some months at Cambridge. He perhaps 
found that his finances prospered better where he bad 
BO many wealthy acquaintances. It is certain, too, 
that during this visit he again saw young Prince 
Henry, and had become personally known to him. 
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This «an be proved by a letter addressed by Henry to 
iiun in answer to a letter of Erasmus on the death of 
his uncle Philip, King of Castile. Philip, the father 
of Charles V.. had married Joanna, sister of Cathe- 
rine of Aragon, He had assumed the title of King of 
Castile on the death of hi^ mother-in-law Isabella. 
He had died suddenly in 1506, and Erasmus was on 
terms of sufficient intimacy with the Prince of Wales 
ta write a letter of condolence on the occasion. 
Henry was then fifteen. Here is his answer.' It 
refers, as you will see, to Philip's death as having 
recently happned. At the head of the letter stande, 
" Jesus est spes mea," and it proceeds thus : ■ 

Your letter charms me, most eloquent Erasm' 
The wi-itiug shows by the caie whidli ynu have 
that it is no hasty composition, wliile I can see 
its clearness and simphcity that it has not been arti- 
ficially laboured. Clever raeu when they wish to be 
concise are often affected and unintelligible. It it* 
not for me to commend a style which all the world 
praises, nor if I tried could I say aa much as your 
merit deserves. I will therefore leave aU that. It is 
better not to praise at all than to praise inadequately. 
I had beard before your letter reached me tiiat the 
King of Castile was dead. Would that the news had 

r roved false. I have never beon more grieved ainoQ 
lost my mother, and, to confess the truth, that paitl. 
of your letter pleased me less than the grace of tbar, 
language deserved. Time lias partially alleviated tbtt' 
pain of the wound. ^Vhat the Gods decree mortali^ 
must loarn to hear. When yon have news moiftj 
^reeable to communicate, do not fail to let me ' 
from you. 

This letter, though perliaps slightly ironical, provM 
that Erasmus had more acquaintance with Heiu|f<l 

' Up, rnxvli,. iwcoDd seriea. 
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than can be explained by their meeting at Gltham 
when the Prince was a chihi. ErasuiuH could not 
have ventured to write to him without fuller justifica- 
tion. It may serve as evidence, therefore, that Eras- 
mus had again had opportunities of making himself 
known to the Prince, and was regarded by him aa a 
person of consideration. 

Still it is equally clear that he had as yet gained 
no footing in England beyond the humble position of 
a Cambridge lecturer. 

It 18 said that Wolsey did not like him; very prob- 
ably the old king looked on him as an adventurer, 
and did not like him also. Nothing had come in his 
way save an offer of a benefice from Warham, which 
he honourably declined because he could not preach 
to his parishioners iu English, and some sort of a 
tedioos professorship at Cambridge, where he had to 
teach the elements of Greek to schoolboys. He bad 
higher ambitions, which, it seemed, were not to be 
realized for him in England, and his thoughts turned 
once more to his friends the cardinals at Borne. At 
Rome he might have to submit to harness, and the 
sacrifice would be a bitter one. But the harnesa 
woold be better gilded than at Cambridge. There 
were the lil)raries ; there was appreciation from the 
ruling powers, wliich woidd leave him leisure for his 
work; and he might edit his Fathers, perha})s his 
New Testament, under the patronage of popes like 
Julios or Leo X. 

This is only conjecture. The certainty is that two 
years before Henry VII. died Erasmus left England 
ag^n, mid once more joined his friend Cardinal Ra- 
phael at the Holy City. There he appears to have 
decided finally to remain, when his future was once 
more changed by two letters which reached him while 
Cardinal Kaphael's guest. 
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One was from bU friend Mountjoy, to aimc 
accession of HeDi-y VIII., and the desire of tJie new 
king to atta4:ti Erasmus to his onii Court, a desire 
which Henry had liiniself confirmed under his own 
hand. Nothing could be more brilliant than the 
prospect which Mountjoy announced to him.' The 
resolution to recall him Bccms to liave been one of the 
fii-st acts of the new reign. Wo remember Solon say- 
ing that no one should be counted happy before his 
death. You will observe that the King here described 
was Henry VHI. 

What, my dear Erasmus, may you not look l 
from a prince, whose great qucJities no one kooifl 
better than yourself, and who not only is no stranger 
to you, bnt esteems you so highly I He has written 
to you, as you will perceive, under his own hand, an 
honour which falls but to few. Could you but see 
how nobly he is bearing himself, how wise he is, hia 
love for all that is good and right, and specially his 
iove for men of learning, you would need no wings to 
fiy into the light of this new risen and salutary t 
Oh, Erasmus, could you but witness the univerral y>Tt\ 
could you but see how proud our people are of theiv>| 
new sovereign, you would weep for jileasure. Hean 
smiles, earth triumphs, and flows with milk and honi 
and nectar. This king of ours is no seeker after g 
or gems, or mines of silver. He desires only the ti 
of virtue and eternal life. I was lately in his pres- 
ence. He said that lie regretted that he was still so 
ignorant ; I told liim tliat the nation did not want 
him to be himself learned, the nation wanted him 
only to encourage learning. He i-eplied that without 
knowledge life would not be worth our having. 

I received your letter from Rome, and I read it with 
mingled grief and pleasure : pleasure, because you 
opened to me all yom* cares and anxieties ; grief, be- 
cause it showed me that Fortune wears her old face to_ 
you, and that you still suffer from her bufEets. 




Ueve me, an end has eome now to all your distresses. 
You have only to accept the invitation of a prince who 
offers yon wealth, honour, and distinction. 

" Accipe divitias et vatum m&ximus esto.V Vou say 
yoa owe much to uyself. Mine is the obligation, my 
debt to you is more than I can ever pay. 

I have the copy of your " Adagia," with the graceful 
vompliment to myself. All here praise the book. 
Archbishop Warham is so charmed with it that I can- 
not get it out of his hands. He undertakes, if you 
will come to us, that some benefice shall be found for 
yon. He sends you five pounds for the expenses of 
your journey, and I add as much more. Come quickly, 
therefore, and do not torture us with expectation. 
Never suppose that I do not prize your letters, or that 
I can be offended with anything which you may say or 
do. I am sorry that you have been unwell in Italy. 
I did not wish you to go there, but I regret that I wa.s 
not your companion when I see how much the Romans 
make of you. 

So far MouDtjoy — Lord Moun^oy now, for his 
father was dead, and be bad succeeded to the estate 
and title. The young king wrote as follows : ' — 

I am sorry, as your constant friend and admirer, to 
learn from the Archbishop of Canterbury that you 
have ill-wishers who have done you injury, and that 
you have been in some danger from them. Our ac- 

Juaintance began when I was a boy. The regard which 
then learnt to feel for you haii been increased by 
the honourable mention which you have made of me 
in yoiu" writings, and by the use to which you have 
applied your tsdents in the advancement of Christian 
truth. So far you have borne your burden alone; 
give me the pleasure of assisting and protecting you 
as far as my power extends. It has been and is my 
earnest wish to restore Christ's religion to its primitive 

Eority, and to employ whatever talents and means I 
vn in extinguishing heresy and giving free coorae to 
I. coed., accoiid ■eriea, abridged. 
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the Word of God. We live in evil times, and t 

world grows worse instead of better. I am the more 
sorry therefore for the ill-treatment wLich you liave 
met with, and which is a misfortune to Christianity itr- 
self. Your welfare is precious to us alL If you are 
taken away nothing csia tlieu stop the spread of here&y 
and impiety. I propose therefore that you abandon 
the thought of settling elsewhere. Come to England, 
and assure youi'self of a hearty welcome. You shall 
name your own terms j they shall be as liberal and 
honourable as you please, I recollect that you once 
said that when you were tired of wandering you would 
make this country the home of your old age. I be- 
seech you by all that is holy and good, caiTy out thia 
purpose of yours. We have not now to learn the value 
ither of your acquirements or your advice. We shall 
■egard your presence among us as the most pi-ecious 
asion that we have. Nowhere in the world will 
you find safer shelter from anxiety or persecution ; 
and you and we together, with our joint counsels and 
resoiu-ces, will build again the Gospel of Christ, You 
will not be without friends ; you have many already 
here. Our highest nobles know and appreciate you ; 
I will myself introduce you among them. You rft. 
quire your leisure for yourself. We shall ask nothing 
of you save to make our Realm your home. You 
shall do as you like, yoiu- time shall be your own. 
Everything shall be pi-ovidod for you which will 
ensure your comfort or assist your studies. Come to 
us, therefore, my doar Erasmus, and let your presence 
be your answer to my invitation. 

The situation which the young Henry intended £ 
Erasmus when he wrote this letter was evidently s 
office close about his own person. The passage ab< 
advice pointetl to the Privy Council. At any rate, q 
was to be associated with the King in the moat inte 
esting aud important duties. No wonder that t 
vited he needed no wings, as Mountjoy said, to fly I 
a court where honour and leisure seemed to be v 
ing for him. 
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LECTURE VT. 

The young Henry VIII. had invited Erasmus to 
England in terms whicli entitled liim to think that a 
conatderable position awaited him there. He waa to 
be thi! King's ad\'iser in an intended Chnrcb reform. 
He was to name his own terms. He waa to have hia 
leisure for himself and Ms work. He was no longer 
an adventurer. He had a world-wide reputation. He 
was a favourite of the Roman Cardinals. He was 
known to be preparing an edition of the New Testa- 
ment with a fresh translation. He had been at work 
over the Greek MSS. for many years. The work was 
approaching completion, and if he had remained at 
Kome it would have appeared under the patron^e of 
the Holy See. He might fairly have concluded (and 
be did conclude) that be would find rank and fortune 
in England (going there as ho did at the earnest and 
varm entreaty of the KJog himself) equivalent to his 
present station in the world of letters. Doubtless this 
bad been the intention. But the King's hands were 
full of other business. He had a rebellious Ireland 
on hand. He had a corrupt administration to refonu, 
as well as the Church. He had corrupt ministers to 
punish. He had a war with France coming on upon 
him, undertaken for the defenre of the Pojie. You 
will find the objects of the war concisely and correctly 
Htated in the preamble to the Subsidy Act, where 
Parliament provided the means. The French war 
does not concern us here further tlian it explains bow 
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Henry, after having secured Erasmus's presence i 

his realm, was obliged to hand over the charge of hbn 
to Warhain, who was now Primate and Chancellor. 
A Church benefice waa the natui'al resource. Cardi- 
nals drew their revenues from benefices piled one 
upon another, witli ainall thought of the duties attacli- 
ing to them. If Erasmus had remained at Borne, he 
ninat have done like the rest. Bnt his passion waa to 
expose and eoiTect the abuses which had crept over 
the Church administration. He had not come to 
England for an ecclesiastical sinecui'e. Warham had 
already offered him a benefice, and he had declined, 
because ho could not preach in English. Again Waiv 
ham pressed a living on him, the best that he had in 
Ilia gift, Aldbigtou in Kent, worth sixty pounds a 
year, or six hundred of our money. He accepted it at 
last, finding, I suppose, that nothing else could be 
done for him ; but again, either the same scruple, or 
an unwillingness to be buried in the countiy fai' away 
from books, made him repent of his resolution almost 
OS soon as he had resigned himself to his fate. He 
relinquished Aldington in six months, and Warham 
sacrificed the parish to his friendship. Instead of the 
living of Aldington the Archbishop settled a pension 
on him equivalent to the value of it, which was 
charged, according to the fastiiou of the time, on the 
tithes. Aldington had to content itself with an ill- 
paid curate, under whom, curiously enough, it pro- 
duced in the next generation the famous Nun of Kent*. J 
whose imposture was to threaten Henry's thronoiT 
The pension, however, was made sure to Erasmus {or J 
the rest of his life. Warhaiu saw it paid till he diec 
and it was continued afterwards by Cranraer. 
assured income of sixty ]>ounds, at a time when i 
conntiy sqnire was counted ric-li who had forty, migbCl 
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have been thought enough to keep the wolf from 
a scholar's door. Lord Monntjoy, who felt himself 
responsible for Erasmus's return, promised as much 
more, and afterwards kept his word. Thus, so tar aa 
money went, he had nothing to complain of. 

Evidently, however, he was not satisfied. It waa 
not what he had looked for. Ha ha<l expected, per- 
haps, to be ailmitted formally into the Privy CounciL 
He had expected — one knows not what he had ex- 
pected ; but he began to look bach on Rome again 
with a sense that he had made a mistake in leaving it. 
His feelings are frankly expressed in a letter to the 
Cardinal Grymauus. He says : ^ — 

I had many friends in England. Large promises 
were held out to me, and the King himself seemed to 
be my special friend. England was my adopted 
country. I had meant always that it should be the 
home of my old age. I was iurit«d over. I was 
pressed to go. I was promised rivers of gold, and, 
though I am generally careless of money, I had looked 
to find a stream of it running fuller than Pactolns. I 
rather flew than went. Do I repi-nt ? Well, I will 
be perfectly frank. Wbeu I think of Kome, and all 
its charms and all its advantiiges, yes, I do rejient. 
Borne is the centre of the world. In Rome is liberty. 
la Rome are the splendid libraries. In Rome one 
meets and converses with men of learning. In Rome 
are the magnificent monuments of the past. On 
Rome are fastened tlic eyes of mankind, and iu Rome 
are the cardinaU, yourself the foi-emost among them, 
who were so wonderfully good to me. My position in 
England was not ami^, but it was not what I had 
l>ei^n led to expoct, and was not what hml been prom- 
ised to me. The cause, perhaps, lay in tlie misfor- 
tunes of the time. The King was kind, no one could 
be more so ; but he was carried away by a sudden 
storin of war. He was young, high-minde<), and 

I By. clxrii., ftbridEsd. 
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strongly influenced by religion. He went into it « _ 
thusiastically, to defend the Holy See against Frenoh 
aggression. Mountjoy, who, except the Bishop of 
(^mbray, was my earliest patron, became so much 
absorbed in military matters that, although he was 
willing as ever to help me, he was not then able ; and, 
moreover, though one of the old nobility, and liberally 
disposed towards men of learning, he is not rich ac- 
cording to the standai-d of the English peerage. The 
Arohbishop of Canterbury did all for me that was 
possible. He is one of the best of men and an honour 
to the realm — wise, judicious, learned above all bis 
contemporaries, and so modest that he is nnconsciooa 
of his superiority. Under a quiet manner he is witty, 
energetic, and laborious. He is experienced in busi- 
ness. He has played a distinguished part in Foreign 
embassies. Besides being Primate, he is Lord Chan- 
cellor, the highest judicial office in the realm ; yet, 
with all his greatness, he has been father and mother 
to me, and has partly made up to me what I sacrifioed 
in leaving Rome ; but . . . but — 

In short, the Erasmus who was shortly to l>e the 
world-famous enemy of monks and obscurantists, the 
Bun of a darkened world, was no longer the obscure 
student who had come to England thirteen years be- 
fore in search of jiatronage and employment. He felt 
liimaelf the equal of tlie best of tliose who were play- 
ing their parts in the Boyal circle, and he had looked 
to be treated accordingly. He was disappointed. 
There was no Pactolus overflowing its banks for bim. 
He was provided with a mo<lei-ate income. He \ 
left free to do as be pleased and go where he pie 
and that was alL 

Liberty, however, then and always was the i 
jirccious of all possessions to him, and no one oool 
make a better use of it. He Imd two friends in F 
land between whom and himself tliere grew up a ma 
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than affectionate intimacy. With Dean Colet be 
travelled about the country, helped him to found the 
St. Paul's School where the late Master o£ Bu,Iliol was 
bred, went on pilgrimages, went to the shrme of our 
Lady of WaJsiugham, visit^^d Bcclcet's tomb at Can- 
terbury, saw the saint's dirty shoes which were offered 
to the pious to ki»s, and gathei-ed the materials for 
the excellent pictures of England and English life 
which are scattered through his Colloquies. With 
Thomas More, who was soon to he knighted, he re- 
sided when in London, at the new house which More 
hud huilt at C'helsea. And he has left portraits iu 
words of these two remarkable men as exquisite as 
Holbein's drawings of them. 

I shall detain you a little over these portraits. 
Onr own great countrymen are as iutei-esting to us as 
Erasmus himself, and the age and the men, and wliat 
they did and said, stand as fresh before us id Eras- 
mus's story as if wc saw and heard them ourselves. 

I keep to Erasmus's own woi-ds, with a few (com- 
pressions and omissions : * — 

Colet was bom in London, WC6, a few months 
before Erasmus himself. His father was twice Lord 
Mayor. He was tlie eldest of twenty-hvo children, of 
whom he was the only survivor, tall in stature, and 
well-looking in face. In youth lie studied scholas- 
tic theology, then read Cicero, and Plato, and Ploti- 
nns, and made himself a first-rate mathematician. 
Ho went abruail, travelled in France and Italy, kept 
up his ScotuA and Aqiiinas, but worked besides at the 
£^Iy ChristiaJi Fathers, while Dante and Petrarch 
poliabed his Language. Heturning to England, he 
left liondou, settled at Oxford, and lectured on St. 
Paul. It was then that my acquaintance with him 
began, he toeing then thirty, I two or three months his 
'Ep. 
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junior. He hoA no theological degree, but the w] 
University, doctors and all, went to hear him. Henrj 
VII. took note of him, and made him Dean of St. 
Paul's. His Srst step was to restore discipline in the 
Chapter, which had all gone to wi'eck. He preached 
every saint's day to great crowds. He cut down the 
household expenses, and abolished suppers and ereo- 
ing parties. At dinner a boy reads a chapter from 
Scripture. Colet takes a passage from it, and dis- 
courses to the universal delight. Conversation is hia 
chief pleasure, and he will keep it up till midnight if 
he finds a companioQ. Me he has often taken with 
him in his walks, and talks all the time of Christ. 
He hates coarse laugu^e ; furniture, dress, food, 
books, all clean and tidy, but scrupulously plain, and 
he wears grey woollen when priests generally go in 
purple. With the large fortune which he inherited 
from lus father be founded and endowed a school at 
St. Paul's entirely at his own cost — masters, houses, 
salaries, everything. 

There is an entrance examination ; no boy admitted 
who cannot read and write. The scholars are in four 
classes, a compartment in the schoolroom for each. 
Above the head-master's chair is a picture of the 
child Christ in the act of teaching ; the Father in the 
air above, with ar scroll saying " Hear ye Him." 
These words were introduced at my suggestion. 1^ 
boys salute and sing a hymn on entering and learii 
Dormitory and dining-room are open and nndivu' 
and each boy has his own place. 

The founilatiou has been extremely costly, tut 
did it all himself, and in selecting trustees (I beg _ 
to observe this) he chose neither bishops nor priests, 
nor members of his own Cathedral Chapter. He ajv 
pointed a committee of married laymen of honest rejK 
utation, and being atked his reason, he said all humaa 
ari-angements were unecrtaiu, but lie had observedi' 
generally that such ]K'rsons were more conscieutii 
and honest tlian priests. 

He was a man of genuine piety. He was not bora 
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with it. He was naturally hot, impetuous, and reseot- 
fol — indolent, fond of pleasure and of women's so- 
cie^ — disposed to make a joke of everytlung. lie 
told me that he had fought against bis faults with 
study, fastiog, and prayer, and thus bis whole life 
was, in fact, unpolluted with the world's defilements. 
His money he gave all to pious vises, worked inoes- 
aantly, talke<I always on serious subjects to conquer 
bis msposition to levity ; not but wliat you could see 
traces of the old Adam when wit was flying at fea^ 
or festival. He avoided lai^ parties for this reason. 
Jle dined ou a single dish, with a di-augbt or two of 
light ale. He liked good wine, but abstained on prin- 
ciple. I never knew a man of sunnier nature. No 
one ever moi-e enjoyed cultivated aoeiety ; but here, 
too, he denied himself, and was always tlitnking of the 
life to come. 

His opinions were peculiar, and he was reserved in 
expressing them for fear of exciting suspicion. He 
knew how nnfaiily men judge each other, how credu- 
lous they are of evil, how much easier it is for a lying 
tongue to stain a reputation tlian for a friend to clear 
it. But among his friends he spoke his mind freely. 
He thought tlie Scotists, who are considered so clever, 
were stupid blockheads. Ho regarded their word- 
splitting, their catching at objections, their minute 
sub-dividings, as signs of a starved intellect. He 
hated Thomas Aquinas even more than Scotus. I 
onoe praise^l the "Catena Aurea " to him. He was 
silent I repeated my words. He glanceil at me to 
Be« if 1 was serious, and when he saw that I meant it 
ho became really angry. Aquinas 0ie said) would 
not have laid down the law so boldly on all things in 
heaven and earth if he had not l>een an arrogant fool, 
and he would not have contaminated Christianity with 
his preposterous philosophy if be had not been a 
worhiling at heart. 

lie had a bad opinion of tlie monasteties falsely no 
called. He gave tJiem little and left them nothing. 
He said that morality was always purer among mar- 
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ried lajnum, and yet, thoiigh himsEilf absolutely chaste^ 
he was not very hard on priests and monks who only 
Binned with women, lie did not make light of im> 
purity, but he thought it less criminal than spite and 
malice, and envy and vanity and ignorance. The 
loose sort were at least made human and modest by 
their very faults, and he regarded avai-ice and arro- 
gance as blacker sins in a priest than a hundi-ed con- 
cubines. 

He had a particular dislike of bishops. He 
they were more like wolves than aheplierds. Tl 
fluid the sacraments, sold tlieir eeremonies and absoli 
tiuns. They were slaves of vanltj and avarice. He 
did not much blame those who doubted whether a 
wicked priest could convey sacramental grace, ani 
was indignant that there were so many of them as 
force the question to be raised. 

He disapproved of the great educational institutioi 
in England, lie thought they encouraged idleness. 
As little did he like the public schools. Kducatioa 
was spoilt, he said, when the lessons learnt were 
turned to worldly account and made the means of get- 
ting on. He was himself learned, but he bad no re- 
spect for a mass of information gathei'ed out of a 
multitude of boohs. Such laborious wisdom be said 
was fatal to sound knowledge and riglit feeling. Ha 
approved of a fine ritual at church, but be saw 
reason why priests should be always muttering pi 
era at home or on their walks. He admitted prt' 
rately that many things were generally taught which 
he did not believe, but he would uot create scandal 
by blurting out his objections. No book could be so 
lieretieal but he would read it, and read it carefully. 
He learnt moi-e from such books than he learnt from 
dogmatism aud interested orthodoxy. 

Such was the famous Colet, seen in undress among 
his friends. A dean who hated bishojis was not 
to l>e on good terms with his own ; and Erasmus a4d4^ 
a story which introduces suddenly the Court, and 
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Court intrigaes ; shows ub what C61et thought of the 
w&r with Frauce whioh I spoke of jeat now, and how 
Fitzjaines, the old Bisho]) of London, tiied to bring 
him into disgrace with Henry. -■- ■ . 

I will say no harm of tlie Bishop of Londda (aavA 
Ensmua), except that he was a superstitious snd 
malignant Scotiat. I have known other biabops Uk«' 
him. I must not call them wicked, but I would not 
call them Christians either. Colet's discipline was 
not popidar with the Chapter of Eastminster.' They 
complained to the old Bishop, who was past eighty. 
The Bishop consulted two other bishops, and they 
resolved to crush this troublesome Dean. Besides 
cutting short the Chapter's suppers, he had said in a 
sermon that it was wrong to worship images. He had 
denied that the injunction in the Gospel to feed the 
sheep was addressed specially to Peter. Finally, he 
luwl objected to the English practice of reading ser- 
mons, thereby reflecting on his own Diocesan, who 
always read his. 

They laid their complaint before the Primate, who 
took Colet*s side ; so tliey next applied to the King. 
War with France was impending, and the King was 
busy with his preparations. The Bishop and a couple 
of friars came to him witli a story that Colet had been 
preaching agaiust it. The King knew Colet and 
valaeil him. Colet's real offence, he well understood, 
was his constant ez]>osure of the corruptions and dis- 
orders of tlie Church, lie sent for Colet, took no 
notice of the Peac« Sermon, but bade him care no- 
thing for the Bishop's malice, and go on with his 
work. Ho would bring the right reverend prelates 
to their bearings. Colet offered to resign his Dean- 
ery sooner tbjui be an occasion of trouble. Henry 
would not hear of it, and a Sunday or two after the 
1 St. Ful'e waa ooUvd Eul Miiutar, ocirraqKaiduig to W 
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Dean preached btifere the Court, when the o 
in France waif jiiit about to l>egin. He went boldly 
at the diin^eroils subject. He preached on the vic- 
tory of Christ, spoke of fighting as a savage business, 
intimated' that it was not charity to plunge a awoid 
.into, another man*8 bowels — tliat it would be better 
to imitate Christ than to imitate popes like Alex- 
ander or Jidius. 

The war was undertaken at Julius's instigation. 
The King himself, only twenty-one, in the enthusiasm 
of what was considered a crusade for tlie Catholio 
faitb, was himself disturbed, afraid such a sermon 
would cool his army's spirits. The bishops flew on 
the pi'eacher like so many sparrows on an owl. Colet 
was again sent for to Greenwich. It was supposed 
that his houi- was come. The King received him 
in the garden, and dismissing his attendants, said 
quietly : " Mr. Dean, I do not mean to interfere with 
yom- good work, I approve heartily of all that yoa 
are doing, but yuu have raised scruples in me and f" 
must talk with you." 

The conversation lasted an hour and a half. Tfai 
Bishop of London was puffing about the Court, thin 
ing Iiis enemy was doue for. The King only wants 
to know whether in Colet's opinion no war could 1 
justifiable. Colet did not say as much as tlus, and 
the King was satisfied. They returned together to 
tlie palace. Henry sent for a cup of wine, pledged 
him and embraced lum. The courtiers crowded root 
to hear the issue. The King said, " Let every e 
choose his own Doctor. Dean Colet shall be mine.*^ 
The wolves gaped, especially the Bishop, and frooi 
this time no one attacked Colet any more. 

The sermon on the viotory of Christ did not pre- 
vent the war. The natiou was enthusiastic for tt>J 
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The English armiea were Lrilliantly successful. 
Floddcn Field was a single incident in the campaign, 
and all causes seem just when they are triumphant. 
But these things do not concern ub here, and I have 
touched the subject only for the sake of Colet. 

Now for the companion picture of Sir Thomas 
Mure, which is given in a letter from Erasmus to 
Ulrich von Hutten.' You may have heai-d of Von 
Hutten — he who threatened to caiTy Luther off by 
force from Worms if the safe-conduct was not to be 
observed, ajid to make the Pope's Legate smart for it 
Von Hutten, or a group of anonymous fiiends of Ms, 
were just producing the " Epistolae obscurorum Viro- 
ntin" as a caricature on tlie monks, which set all Eu- 
rope laughing. The satire was as gross aa Kabelais', 
but extremely witty, so witty that the world insisted 
that Erasmus must have written it, and when it was 
found not to be his, reported tliat he was convulsed 
with laughter over the inimitable humour. Eraamua 
said himself that, though he was nut particular, the 
coarseness disgusted him, and he disowned not only 
all share in the work, but all interest in it. It liad 
not that effect on his friend at Chelsea. Sir T. More, 
ardent Catholic as he was, loathed the monks aa a 
disgrace to the Church, and frankly confessed him- 
self delighted with this remarkable production. Von 
Hutten was anxious to know more of this English 
admirer of the '* EpistoUe," and nTote to Erasmus 
for aa account of More. 



The task (Erasmus says) is not an easy one, for 
not everyone understands Jlore, who is as difficult a 
subject as Alexander or Acliilles. He is of middle 
height, well shaped, complexion pale, without a touch 
of colour in it save when the skin flushes. The hair 
1 Sp. oooadrU., abridged. 
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is black, sliot with yellow, or yellow shot with bl 
beaxil aoanty, eyea grey, with dark spots — ar 
supposed in England to indicate genius, and to 
never foimd except in remarkable men. The expres- 
sion is pleasant and cordial, easily passing into a 
smile, for he ha» the quickest sense of the ridiculous 
of any man I ever met. The right shuidder is rather 
higher than the left, the result of a trick in walking, 
not from a physical defect. The rest is in keeping. 
The only sign of rusticity is in the hands, which are 
slightly coarse. From childhood he has been careless 
of appearance, but he has still the charm which I re- 
member when I first knew him. His health is good, 
though not robust, and he is likely to be long-lived. 
His father, though in extreme old age, is still vigor- 
ouB. He is careless in what he eats. I never saw a 
man more so. Like bis fatlier, he is a watei--diinker. 
His food is beef, fresh or salt, bread, milk, fruit, aoil 
especially eggs. His voice is low and unmusical, 
though he loves music ; but it is cleai' and penetrat- 
ing. He articulates slowly and distinctly, and never 
hesitates. 

He di-esaes plainly j no silks, or velveta, or 
chains. He has no concern for ceremony, exj 
none from others, and shows little himself. He 1: 
forms and courtesies unworthy of a man of sense, and 
for that reason has hitherto kept dear of the Court 
All Courts are full of intrigue. There is leas of it in 
England than elaewhero, for there ai-e no afTectationa 
in the King ; but More loves fi-eedom, and likes to 
have his time to himself. He is a true friend. When 
ho finds a man to be of the wrong soi-t, he lets him 
(ti-op, but he enjoys nothing so much as the society of 
those who suit him and whose character he approves. 
Gambling of aU kinds, balls, dice, and such like, he 
detests. None of that sort are to be found about 
In short, he is the beat type of companion. 

His talk is cbarming, full of fun, but never 
lous or malicious. He used to act plays when 
wit delights hiiA, though at his own expense 
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writes smart epigrams ; he set me on ray "Encomium 
Morise " {af which I shiill spoak presently). It was 
Uke setting a camel to dance, but he can make fnn of 
anything. He is wise with the mse, and jests with 
fools — with women sijecially. and his wife among 
them. He is fond of animala of all kinds, and likea 
to watch their habits. All the birds in Chelsea come 
to him to be fed. Ho lias a menagerie of tame 
beasts, a monkey, a fox, a ferret, and a weasel. He 
bnya any singofar thing which ia brought to him. 
HJs liouaa is a magazine of curiosities, which he de- 
lights in showing off. 

He had his love affairs when young, but none that 
compromised him ; he was entertained by the girls 
ranmng after him. He studied hard also at that time 
at Greek and pliilosophy. His father wanted him to 
work at English law, but he didn't like it. The law 
in England is the high road to fame and fortune, and 
many peen^es have risen out of that profession. But 
they say it reijuires years of labour. More had no 
taste that way, Nature having designed him for better 
things. Nevertheless, after drinking deep in litera- 
ture he did make himself a lawyer, and an excellent 
one. No opinion is sought more eagerly than his or 
more highly paid for. He worked at divinity besides, 
and lectured to large audiences on Augustine's " De 
Civitate Dei." Priests and old men were not ashamed 
to learn from him. His original wish was to be a 
priest himself. He prepared for it with fast, and 
prayer, and vigil, unlike most, who rush into onlina- 
^on without preparation of any kind. He gave it up 
because he fell in love, and he thought a chaste hii&- 
baad was better than a profligate clerk. The wife 
that he chose was a very young lady, weU connected 
bat wholly uneducated, who had been brought up in 
the coun^ with her parents. Thus he was able to 
shape her character after his ovrn pattern. He taught 
her books. He taught lier music, and formed her into 
a oompauiou for his life. Unhappily she was taken 
I him by death before her time. She bore htm 
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several children : three daughters, Margaret, Cecilj 
and Louisa, who are still with hiin, aud one son, John. 
A few months after he had buried her he married a 
widow to take care of them. This lady, lie often said 
with a laugh, was neither young nor pretty ; but she 
was a good manager, and he lived as pleasantly with 
her as if she had been the loveliest of maidens. He 
rules her with jokes and caiesses better than most 
husbands do with sternness and autlioritj-. aud though 
she has a sharp tongue and is a thrifty housekeeper, 
he has made her learn harp, cithern, and guitar, and 
practise before him every day. 

He controls his family with the same easy hand : 
no tragedies, no quarrels. If a dispute begins it is 
promptly settled. He has never ma^le an enemy nor 
become an enemy. His whole house breathes happi- 
ness, and no one enters it who is not the better for the 
visit. The father also made a second marriage, and 
More was as dutiful to his stepmother as he was to his 
own mother. She died, and die ohl man took a third 
wife, and More swoi-e he had never known a better 
woman. He troubles neither his parents nor his 
childi-en witli excess of att«ntion, but he neglects no 
duty to either. He is indifferent to money. He sets 
apart so much of his income as will make a future 
provision for his family ; the rest he spends or gives 
away. It is large, and arises from his profession an 
an advocate, but he always advises his clients for the 
best, and recommends them U) settle their disputes 
out of Court. For a time he was a judge in oivU 
causes. The work was not severe, but the position 
was honourable. No judge finished off more causes 
or was more upright, and he often remitted the fees. 
He was exceedingly liked in the city. He was satis- 
fied, and had no higher ambition. Eventually he was 
forced upon a foreign mission, and conducted himself 
BO well that the King would not afterwards part with 
him, and dragged lum into the circle of the Court 
" Dragged " is the wortl, for no one ever struggled 
harder to gain admission there than More struggle" 
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to escape. But the Kiag was bent od gurrouoding 
himself with the most capable men in his doininioiifl. 
Ho insisted that Alore should make one of them, and 
now be values him m> highly, both as a companion 
and as a Privy Coimcillor, that he will scarcely let 
him out of bis sight. 

More has been never known to accept a present. 
Happy the commonwealth where the magistrates are 
of such material ! Elevation has not elated him or 
made him forget his humble friends, and he returns 
whenever lie can to his l^eloved books. Fie is always 
kind, always generous. Some he helps with money, 
some with influeDce. When he can give nothing else 
he gives advice. He is Patron-tieneral to all poor 
devUs. 

The history of his connection with me was this. In 
his early life he was a versifier, and he came to me to 
improve bis style. Sinee that time he has uTitten a 
^}od deal. He has written a di.iIogue defending 
Plato's community of wives. He has answered Lu- 
cian's " Tyrannicida." He wanted me to take the 
other side, that he might the better test his skill. 
Hia "Utopia" was written to indicate the dangers 
which threatened the English commonwealth. The 
second part was written first. The other was added 
afterwards. Yon cau trace a difference in the stjle. 
He has a fine intellect and an excellent memory ; in- 
formation all arranged and pigeon-holed to be ready 
for use. He is so ready in ai^ument that he can 
pnsde the best divines on their own subjects. Colet, 
a good judge on such points, says More has more 
genius than any oian in England. He is religious, 
but without superstition. He has his hours for prayer, 
but he uses no forms, and prays ont of his heart. He 
will talk with his friends about a life to come, and you 
esn see that be means it and has real hopes. Such is 
More, and More is an English courtier, and people 
bncy that no Christians are to be found outside mon- 
asteries. The King not only admits such men into 
bis Court, but be invites them — forces them — that 
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and share hia duties and hia pleasures. He prefers 
the coropauionship of men like Moi* to that of silly 
youtha or girls, or the rich, or the dishonest, who 
might tempt him to foolish indulgences or iujurioiis 
courses. If you were here in England, my dear 
Hutten, yon would leave off abusing Courts. A gal- 
axy of distinguished men now surrounds the English 
throne. 

The subject of this beautiful picture had built 
himself, as I s:ud before, a house on the Thames at 
Chelsea. It was of moderate and unpretentious 
dimensions, with a garden leading down to the river, 
not far from where Carlyle's statue now stands, or 
sits. The life there, as Erasmus elsewhere says, was 
like the life in Plato's Academy, and there Erasmus 
was a permanent guest whenever he was in London. 
No two men ever suited each other better, their intel- 
lectual differences only serving to give interest to their 
conversations, while both had that peculiar humour 
which means at bottom the power of seeing things aa 
they really are, undisguised by conventional wrap- 
pings, More's mind was free and noble. Erasmus 
told ilutten tliat be was without superstition. Else- 
where, liowever, he allows that there was a vein of it, 
an<l that vein, as the sky blackened witlt the storm u£ 
the Reformation, swelled and turned him into a ji 
cutor. Men who have been themselves reformers a 
the least tolerant when the movement takes foni 
which they dislike. Erasmus's inclination was 1 
scepticism. He owns suiprtse that More was entire 
satisfied with the evidence for a futtire life. Botb, • 
however, were unit<^>d in a conviction of the serious- 
ness of mortal existence. Both abhorred the hypoo- 
rby of the monks, the simony and worldliness of tha 
Church, and knew that without a root and bran^il 
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alteration of things a catastrophe was not far off. 
Each went his way — More to reaction and Tower 
Hill ; Erasmus to aid in precipitating the convulsion, 
then to regret what he hatl done, and to have a near 
escape of ending as a cardinal. Never, however, while 
they both lived, was their affection for one another 
clonded or weakened. 

Pity that we know so little of tlieir talks together 
on all things, human and divine^ as they strolled by 
the side of the then Silver River. A Chelsea tradi- 
tion, perhaps authentic, preserves a trace of what may 
have passed between them on the great central ques- 
tion which was about to divide the Christian world. 

Krasmus was leaving Chelsea on some riding ex- 
pediUon. More provided him with a horse, which for 
some canse was not returned at the time when it was 
looked for. Instead of the horse came a letter, wi& 
the following lines : — 

Quod mihi disbti 
Do o.irpot« Ctimti 
Creiic qiiud edaa «t eilia ; 



Crede qootl haWns et habw. 

The controversy on the Eucharist had not yet risen 
into eontradietory definitions; but doubt on the great 
mystery was in the air, and the friends had argued 
about it. More believed in the Real Presence ; Eras- 
tnua believed in it too, though with latent misgivings. 
Bnt Alore, without knowing it, liail blundered into the 
Liutheran lieresy, and had held that the change in the 
8 depended on the faith of the recipient. 



LECTURE Vn. 

Erasmus continued to linger in Englaud after 
had diacovered tliat the expeetatious which he hi 
funned from the King's invitation were likely to 
ilisappoiuted. He niay have thought that the 
uppointment waa due only to the war, and that witli 
tfie return of pe^ce his English prospects m^ht 
brighten again. Julius II., besides, had set the Coi 
tineut in a flame. Hetnry's army was on the froutit 
of the Netherlands, heBiegiiig towns in the glow of 
successful campaign, and Paris might have been 
unpleasant residence just then to a man who 
become half an Englishman and was anxious to 
come a whole one. He was busy, too, printing 
"Jerome" — printing it at his own expense, 
money was again not plentiful with him. His Hew 
Testament was approaching completion, but it kept 
liim hard at work, with elerhs and secretaries wh(»n 
he bad to find in wages. His patron, Moimtjoy, 
with the King. The campaign was costly, and tbe 
pension which Mouiitjoy had promised could not 
be paid. Thus Erasmus had romaine<I on in Engli 
waiting for the turn of events, and fin:dly, wisliing 
do something, he was induced by Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, and then Chancellor of the University, to 
go back to Cambridge and lecture for a time to olasae* 
there, not with any intention of a permanent resi- 
dence, but t« employ his time, and perhaps avail luin> 
self of the college libraries. 

Of his earlier Cambridge experiences, in 1606, w^ 
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know nothing beyond the fact that he was some 
months resident and teaching Greek there. On this 
last occasion we have again his onii letters to guide 
ns, which give us a tolerably distinct view of bis 
position. It is almost a matter of course that we 
should find him in his old straits for money. 

A letter to Colet, written a few days after his ar- 
rival, describes his journey and the condition in which 
he &>nnd himself, Cambridge did not seem to have 
been conscious how great a man she was entertaining.^ 

If you can be amused at my misfortunes, I can make 
you langh. After my accident in London ^ my ser- 
vant's horse fell lame, and I could find no one to attend 
to it. Next day heavy rain till dinner-time. Id the 
afternoon thunder, lightning, and hail. Aly own horse 
fell on bis bead, and my companion, after consulting 
the stars, informed me that Jujiiter was angry. On 
the whole, I am well satisfied with what I find here. 
I have a prospect of Christian poverty. Far from 
making any money, I sliall have to spend all that I 
can get from my Mieeenas.^ We liavc a doctor at the 
University who has invented a Prophylactic of tbe 
Fifth Essence, with which be promises to make old 
men yotmg, and bring dead men back to life^ so that I 
may nope if 1 swallow some of it to recover my own 

Kuth. If this prove true. I came to Cambridge on a 
ppy day. But I see no chance of fees. Nothing 
eaa be extracted from the naked. I am not myself a 
bad fellow, but I was surely bom under an evil star. 
Adieu, my dear Protector. AVbeu I have started my 
professional work, I will let you know how I go on, 
and give you more amusement. Perhaps I may even — 
so aodacious I grow — attack your Lectures on St. 
Paul. 
^^ War was now raging by sea and land. The Empire, 

■ ■ £p. CTrii. 
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Spain and England combined with the Pope against 
Louis XII., Scotland declai'ing for Louis aud threat- 
ening the English Border. Ammoniua, an Italian 
agent of the Pope in London, was to accompany the 
English army abroad and attend tho campaign. He 
was a friend of Erasmus, and had lent liim money. 
To him also Erasmus wrote on reaching Cambridge :' — 

I have no news for you except that my journey was 
detestable, aud that tMs place does not agree with me. 
I have pleaded sickness so far as an excuse for postpim- 
ing my lectures. Beer does not suit me either, and 
the wine is horrible. If you can send me a baiTel of 
Greek wine, the best which can be had, Erasmus will 
bless you ; only take cave it is not sweet. Have no 
uneasiness about your loan ! it will be paid before the m 
date of the hilt Meanwhile I am being killed y^**-'^ 
thirst. Imagine the rest. Farewell 

It is quite cleai- that Erasmus did not mean to i 
main long at Cambridge. Ammonins goes to Franoa^fl 
sees the fightiug, and sends Erasmus a floui 
account of it. Erasmiia answers : ^ — 



The plague is in London, so I 
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but I shall get away on the first opportunity, 
thirty nobles which are due to me at Michaelmas h 
not yet arrived. My "Jerome" engages all 
tliougbts. I am printing it at my own cost, and 1 
expense is heavy. You give a splendid picture of yoi 
doings in the campaign. The snorting of the hors 
the galloping, the shouts of the men, the blare of \ 
trumpets, the gaspiu" of the sick, and tlie groans a 
the dying. I have it all before me. You will haK^ 
something to talk of for the rest of your life. But r 
member my advice to you. Fight yourself where t 

I Ep. OKviii. ~ The datea assigneil to the lettora from Combridga (( 
AmTDODiiis ore hopelem. Thej ore repreBunteil oa vritten id 1010 Bi 
1611. Then are soutjunal refennuws in theni to th« wm at lfil3. 
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^^■jUnger ia least. Keep your valour for yoar pen. Re- 
j^Hioember me to tlie Abbot of St. Bertiu when yoa are 
T St St. Oiner. 

Tlie Cambridge letters generally are in the same 
Tbey ehow little interest in the Univentity, or 
Erasmus's occupations there, or in the emineDt per- 
ms whom he must have met. We have no intellect* 
symposia such as had delighted him in Oxford, no 
more Colets or Grocyns, though one can fancy that be 
most at least have encountered Cranmer there, and 
possibly Latimer. He writes chiefly about his discom- 
forts and on his chances of getting away for a week or 
two to visit Colet or More. The Greek wine was duly 
sent and paid for with a set of ardently grateful verses. 
The cask was soon emptied, and the thirsty soul had, 
he said, but the scent of it left to console him. Mount- 
joy had promised him the use of his house in London. 
He rode up and presented himself, but Mountjoy was 
at the war, and Iiis " Cerberus," as Erasmus called the 
porter, refused to admit him in bis master's absence. 
He went back to the Univei-sity. There were highway- 
men on the road, and though he escaped plunder, be 
did not esca]>e a fright. A fresh supply of Greek 
vine was provided. The carriers found out its qual- 
ity, drank half of it, and filled up the ban-el with wa- 
ter. His only Imppiness was in his work. He lived, 
he said, as a cockle in his sbelL Cambridge was a 
solitude. The plague had spread there, and the stu- 
dents had mostly gone down. Even if they had been 
in residence, he would have seen but little of them, for 
his lecture-room was thinly attended. The cost of liv- 
ing waa intolerable. In the first five months of bis stay 
he had spent sixty nobles and had received but one. 
When January came, and the cold weather with it, he 
had an attack of stone, brought on by the beer and the 
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water in tlie wine, and he |>oured out his lamentatii 
to Warham with more eloquence than the Archbishop 
thought the occasion called for. 

The stone was the favourite subject for English wit. 
Warham trusted that, as it was the Feast of the 
fication, the enemy would soon be cleared out. 

What business have you (was the Archbishop'i 
light reply ') with such a superfluous load as stones in 
your smaU body, or what do you propose to build sw- 
per hanc petram ? Stones are heavy carriage, as I 
know to my coat when I want them for building pur^ 
poses. I presume you do not contemplate building a 
palace, so have them carted away, and I send you ten 
angels to help you to rid yourself of the burden. Gold 
is a good medicine. Use it freely, and recover your 
health. I would give you a great deal more to set you 
up again. You have work to do and more boolcB 
edit, so get well and do it, and do not cheat us of 
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Ko wonder Erasmus loved Warham. He was prot 
besides to have so great a man for his patron, and he 
made the most of it to impress his friends in the Neth- 
erlands that he was living with creditablo people 
England. He tells the Abbot of St. Bcrtiu that 
has become half an Englishman, that the first men 
the country had taken him under their protection, 
he had found a Ma^ueuaa in the Archbishop of CanI 
bury, a Maecenas, too, with fine qualities of his own 
learned, witty, gracious — so gracious that no one e" 
left his presence with a heavy heart, so little proi 
that he was himself the only person unconscious of 
merits.^ 

But if Warham's ten angels liad been ten legions 
angels, as the Archbishop said he wished they 

' Sf. oxaxv. 
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been, they would not have comforted the sensitive 
£rasmns for his captivity among the fogs and dons of 
Cambridge. He pined fur Italy and Italian nine and 
sunshine, and cursed his folly for having left Rome. 

Never can I forget your goodness to me (he writes 
to a member of the Sacred College '). Would that I 
coulil find some water of Lethe to wash Rome out of 
my memor)'. The remembrance of it tortures me. 
That sky, those parks, those walks and libraries, that 
charming companionship with men who are the lights 
of the world, that wealth in possession, and those hopes 
which gleamed before me. Alas ! why did I leave 
them '! The Archbishop of Canterbury is my only 
comfort. He is father and motlier to me, and he is » 
good friend to Rome besides, as all the realm is. Pray 
God it so continue. 

The Cambridge purgatory lasted for many months, 
and the pains of it did not abate. His impatience bub- 
bled over in restlessness. Ammonius is advanced to 
some high dignity. Erasmus writes to congratulate 
him, and to relate his on'u condition.^ 

I was badly con&ned on the Conception of tlie Virgin 
Mary, and brought forth stones ; consider them among 
the pebbles of my felicity. You ask me how you are 
to conduct yourself in your new elevation. I will tell 
yon. " Sus Minervam " — the pig will teach Pallas and 
will drop philosophy. Make your forehead of brass, 
and be ashamed of nothing. Thrust rivals out of the 
way with your elbow. Love no one. Hate no one. 
Thiuk first and always of your own advantage. Give 
nothing save when you know that you will receive it 
back with iuterest, and agree in words to everything 
which is said to you. To all this you will of course 
have an answer. Well, then, to be more particular. 
The English are a jealous race, as I need not tell you. 
Take advant^^ of this infirmity of theirs. Sit on two 
' Cudjukli Nuiet«i«, Ep, nzuvi. 
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ehairs. Bribe suitors to pay court to you. Tell yi 
employers that you must leave them. Show them let- 
ters iDtimatiug that you ai-e invited elsewhere and aro 
promised some diatin^shed post. Draw back oat ot 
society, that yon may be missed and asked after. 

An evident bitterness runs through these Cambridge 
letters. He regretted Kome. The Lady of Vere and 
her son had made some fresh proposals to him. He 
was aorry that he had rejected them, and hoped that it 
was not too late. He had been led, he said, to form 
extravagant expectations in Eu^^land. He had looked 
for moiintains of gold, and it hail been all illusion. He 
was now poor as Ulysses, anil, like Ulysses, he said he 
was longing for a sight of the smoke from his own 
chimney.^ The Lord of Vere might provide for him. 
He even thought that his own sovereign, the Emperor 
Maximilian, might provide for him. At any rate, 
considered himself ill off where he was. 

Not (he writes to the Abbot of St. Bertin ') tluLt 
dislike England, or com])lain of my English patroofl. 
I have many friends here among the bishops and lead- 
ing men. The Archbishop of Canterbury is a father 
to me. He gave me a beuelice. I resigned it, and he 
gave me a pension in exekinge, with further additdona 
from himself. Other great people have been good to 
me too, and I might have more if I ehoao to rsk for it. 
But this war has turned the nation's head. All articles 
have gone up in price, and the bad wine gives me the 
stone. At best, too, an island is a place of baoiib- 
ment, and the war isolates us still worse. Letters 
hardly pass in or out. I often wonder how hum) 
beings, especially Christian human beings, can be 
uiad as to go lighting with one another. Beasts do 
fight, or only the most savage kinds of them, and thi _ . 
only fight for food with tlie weapons which Nature hrt 
given them. Men fight for ambition, for anger, fo»- 
' Bp.Qulm. 
* Sp, ozliv., abridged. 
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lust, or other folly, and the justcMt war can bartlly ap- 
prove itaelf to any reasonable person. Who make up 
armies? Cutthroats, adulterers, gamblers, raviahers, 
meroenaries. And we are to receive this scum of 
mankind into our towns ! We are to make ourselves 
their slaves while they commit horrid crimes, and those 
Buffer most who have had least concern in the quar- 
rel The people build cities, the princes destroy 
them, and even victory brings more ill than good. 
We must not lightly blame oiu- princ«s ; but is the 
world to be convulsed because the rulers fall out? I 
would give all that I ]K>ssess in England to see Chris- 
tendom at peace. You have influence with the Arch- 
duke and the Emperor Maximilian and the politicians. 
I wish you would exert it. 

The war was to cease in due time. Pope Julius had 
brought it on : with Julius's death in 1513 it ended. 
Leo X. succeeded, and brought peace with him. Henry 
marriod his sister Mary to King Louis, and all quar- 
rels were made np. Meanwhile Erasmus lingered on, 
in financial difficulties as usual, and Colet, who did not 
quite approve of the carelessness which caused them, 
offered to relieve him, on condition that he woidd beg 
for help in a humble manner. The satire was not un- 
deserved, and it stung.' 

In your offer of money (Erasmus answers) I recog- 
nise the old C-oIet ; but there is one phrase in your 
letter which hurls me, though you use it but in jest. 
You say you will give s'l hvmiliter mtndieavero. Vou 
think me proud, perhaps, and would put nie to shame. 
** Si hnmiliter mendieacero et si imvrecundc pctam." 
How can humility go with impudence? A friend is 
not a friend who waits for the word Rogo. What, I 
beseech yon. can be more nndigniSed or more ooD- 
temptible than the position in which I am placed in 
Enghuid of being a public beggar ? 1 have received so 
nmch from the Archbishop that it would be wicked in 
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me to take further itdvHntage of him. I be^ed 

enough of N , and I received a point-blank r 

Even Linacre, though he knew that 1 had but six 
angels left, that I wa» in bad health, and with winter 
coming on, admonished me to spare Mouutjoy and the 
Axohhiahop, to reduce my expenses, and put up with 
being poor. Truly admirable advice. I concealed my 
condition as long as I could. I cannot oonceal it 
longer, unless I am to be left to die. But, indeed, I am 
not so lost to shame as to beg, least of all to beg from 
you, who I know are ill-provided just now. I Imve no 
right to ask you for anything ; but if you choose to 
have it so, I will accept what you may please to give. 

The postscript of this letter contains the only glimpaea 
which we have of Erasmus's intercourse with the Cai 
bridge dignitaries. It iscurious and characteristic 

Here (he adds) is something to amuse you. I v 
talking to some of the masters about the junior b 
ers. One of them, a great man in his way, exclaimed, 
" Who would spend his life in instructing boys if he 
could earn a living in any other way ? " I said that 
instructing the young waa an honest occupation, Christ 
had not despised children, and no labour was so sure of 
return. A man of piety would feel that he could Dot 
employ his time better tliau In bringing little ones to 
Christ. My gentleman turned up his nose, and said 
that if we were to give ourselves to Christ we had bet- 
ter join a regular order and go into a monastery. " St. j 
Paul," I replied, " con8i<ler8 that religion means works I 
of charity, and cliarity means helping others." HaI 
would not have tliis at all. Religion meant the not \ 
reliquimus omnia. That was the only counsel of pei^ 
feotion. I told him that a man had not left everything 
who refused to undei'take a useful calling beoauae b^ 
thought it beneath him. And so om- converaataOB 
ended. Such is the wisdom of tlie >h;otists. 

With this, too, may end the squalid period of Era* \ 
mus's life, for sijualid it bad been, notwithstanding the I 
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bune wliich he bad won, and the occasion&l gleams of 
sunshine which had flouted over it. llltfaorto the world 
had known him chiefly through the " Adagia," a few 
poems, and light, graceful treatises like " The Knigkt*8 
Manual," and had reeognlsed in liim a hrilliant v^ 
grant and prohably dangerous man of lettei'S. The 
vagrant's gown had a silver lining. Through all these 
struggling years he had been patiently labouring at 
his New Testament, and he was now to hlazo hefore 
Europe as a new star. I must say a few words on 
what the appeanmce of that book meant. 

The Christian religion as taught and practised in 
Western Europe consisted of the Mass and the Con- 
fessional, of elaborate ceremouials, rituals, proces- 
sions, pilgrimages, prayers to the Virgin and the 
saints, with dispensations and indulgences for laws 
broken or duties left undone. Of the Goapela and 
Epistles so much only was known to the laity as was 
read in the Church services, and that intoned as if to 
be puijwsely nnintelligihle to the understanding. Of 
the rest of the Bible nothing was known at all, ha- 
cause nothing was supposed to be necessary', and lec- 
tures like Colet'a at Oxford were considered super- 
fluous and dangerous. Copies of the Scripture were 
rare, shut up in convent libraries, and studied only by 
professional theologians ; while conventional interpre- 
tations were attached to the text which corrupted or 
distorted its meaning. Erasmus had undertaken to 
give the book to the whole world to read for itself — 
tha original Greek of the Epistles and Gospels, with 
a new Latin translation — to wake up the intelligence, 
to show that the words had a real sense, and were uot 
mere sounds like the dronings of a bajrel-oi^an. 

It was finbhed at last, text and translation printed, 
and the living facts of Christiauity, the persons of 
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Christ and the Apostles, their history, their livea, tl 
teaching were revealed to an astonished world. For 
the first time the laity were able to see, side by side, 
the Christianity which ponverted tlie world, and the 
Christianity of the Churi'h with a Borgia pope, card- 
inal princes, ecclesiastical courts, and a mythology of 
lies. The effect was to be a spiritual earthqualce. 

Erasmus bad not been left to work witliout encour- 
agentent. He had found friends, even at Rome itself, 
among tlie members of the Sacred College, who were 
weary of imposture and had half held out their hands 
to him. The Cardinal de Medici, who had succe«<!ed 
Julius as Leo X., and aspired to shine as the patron 
of enlightenment, had approved Erasmus's iuid« 
taking, and was ready to give it his public sanctit 
Nor had Erasmus either fluttered popes or flaO 
anyone to gain their good word. He might fiattet 
when he wanted money out of a bishop or a fine lady : 
he was never false to intellectual truth. To his edi- 
tion of the New Testament he had attached remarks 
appropriate to the time, and sent them floating with 
it through the world, which must have made the hair 
of orthodox divines stand on end, 

" hxkv ijuiUb upon the tretfal potcnpme." I 

Each gospel, each epistle had its preface ; while notet 
were attached to speeiiU passages to point their foroo 
upon the established usages. These nol«s incrcaaed 
in point and number as edition followed edition, and 
were accompanied with paraphrases to bring out tl 
meanings with livelier intensity. A single oani 
shone far in the universal darkness. That a po] 
should have been found to allow tlie lighting of it if 
the m()Bt startling feature in Keformatiou history. 

I sliall read you some of these notes, and ask yon 
attend to tbcni. Erasmus ojiens with a compliunt <ll 
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flie nrgWt of Scripture, of a priesthood who thought 
more of offertory plates than of parchments, and more 
of gold than of books ; of the degradation of Bpiritual 
life, and of the vain observances and ecandaloua prac- 
tices of the orders specially called religious. From 
his critjcisius on particular passages I will take spe- 
oimens here and there, to show jou how he directed the 
language of evangelists and apostles on the abuses of 
his own age. 

Klatthcw xii. 12 — "Eunuchs, which have made 
themselves eunuchs tor tlie kingdom of heaven's sake." 
This text was a special favourite with the religious 
orders. Erasmus observes : — 

Men are threatened or tempted into vows of celi- 
bacy. They can have license to go with harlots, but 
thej must not marry wives. They may keep concu- 
bines and remain priests. If they take wives they are 
thrown to the flames. Parents who 4esign their chil- 
dren for a celibate priesthood should emasculate them 
in their infancy, instead of fon^ing them, reluctant or 
ignorant, into a furnace of licentiousness. 

Matthew xxiii., on the Scribes and Pharisees: — 
I YoQ may find a bishop here and there who teaches 
the Gospel, though life and teaching have small agree- 
ment. But what shall wc say of those who destroy 
the Gospel itself, make laws at their will, tyrannise 
over the laity, and measure right and wrong with rules 
constructed by themselves? Of those who entangle 
their flocks in the meshes of crafty canons, who sit 
not ia the seat of the Gospel, but in the seat of Coia- 

Shas and Simon Magus — prelates of evil, who bring 
isgrace and discredit on their worthier brethren ? 
Again, in the same chapter, verse 27, on whited 
sepukhres : — 

What would Jerome say could he see the Virgin's 
I milk exhibited for money, with as much honour paid 
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to it as to the consecrated body of Christ ; the tain 
tilous oil ; the portions of the true cross, enough 1 
they were oollect«d to freight a large ship ? Here we 
have the hood of St. Francis, there Our Lady's petti- 
coat or St. Anne's comb, or St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury's shoes ; not presented as innocent aids to reli- 
gion, but as the substance o£ religion itself — -and all 
through the avarice of priests and the hypocrisy of 
monks playiug on the credulity of the people. Even 
bishops play tlieir parts in these fantastic shows, aud 
approve and dwell on them in their rescripts. 



" Lo, here is Christ, 



Again, Matthew xxir. '. 
or there": — 

I (Erasmus aaya) saw with my own eyes Pope 
Julius II. at Bologna, and aftei-wards at Kome, 
marching at the head of a triumphal procession an if 
he were Pompey or Caesar. St. Peter subdued the 
world with faith, not with arms or soldiers or military 
engines. St. Peter's successors would win as many 
victories as St. Peter won if they had Peter's spirit. 

Ignatius Loyola once looked into Erasmus's New 
Testament, read a little, and could not go on. He 
said it checked his devotional emotions. Very likely 
it did. 1 

Again 



Corinthians xiv. 19, on unknown toiigue« ;~ 



St. Paul says he would rather speak five words willi ' 
a reasonable meaning in them than ten thousand in an 
unknown tongue. They chant nowadays in our 
churches in what is an tmknown tongue and nothing^ 
else, while you will not hear a sermon once in -'— 
months telling people to amend their lives.' Moc 
church music is so constructed that the congi 
cannot hear one distinct word. The choristers t 
selves do not understand what they are singing, ; 
according to priests and monks it constitutes the v ' 

' Was Eraamos writing prophetiaaU; of oar oim Augla-CntiiQlio *l 
TiYftlista? 
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of religion. Why will they not listen to St. Paul? 
Id college or monastery it is still the same : music, 
notliing but music. There was no music in St. Paul's 
time. Words were then prononneed plainly. Words 
aowadays mean nothing. They are mere sounds 
striking upon the ear, and men arc to leave their work 
and go to chureh to listen to worse noises than were 
ever heai-d in Greek or Eoman theatre. Money must 
be nuaed to buy organs and train buys to squeal, and 
to learn no other thing tliat is good for them. The 
laity are burdened to support miserable, poisonous 
corybantes, when poor, starving creatures might be 
fed at the cost of them. 

They have so much of it in England that the monks 
attend to nothing else. A set of creatures who ought 
to be lamenting their sins fancy they can pk-ase God 
by gurgling in their throats. Boys are kept in the 
English Benedictine colleges solely and simply to sing 
morning hymns to the Virgin. If they want music 
let them sing Psalms like i-ational beings, and not too 
many of those. 

Again, Epbesians v. 4, on filthiness and foolish 
talking: — 

Monks and priests have a doteatnble trick of buN 
lesquing Scripture. When they wish to be specially 
malicious, they take the Magnificat or the Te Deum 
and introduce infamous words into them, making 
themselves as hateful when they would be witty as 
when they are » 



1 Timothy i. 6, on vain disputations : — 
Theologians are never tired of discussing the modes 
of sin, whether it be a privation in the soul or a spot 
on the soul. Wliy is it not enough simply to hate 
sin? Again, we Iiave been disputing for ages whether 
the grace by which God loves us and the grace by 
which we love God are one and the same grace. We 
dispute how the Father differs from the Son, and both 
trim the Holy Ghost, whether it be a difference of 
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fact or a difEerence o£ relation, aud how three can 1. 
one when neither of the three is the other. We dia 
puts how the material fire which is to torture wicked 
souls can act on a substance which ia not material. 
Entire Uvea are wasted on these speculations, and 
men quarrel and curse aud come to blows about them. 
Then there are endless questionings about baptJBm, 
about sjnaxia, about penance, wheu no answer ia posm- 
ble, and the answer, if we coiJd find one, would be 
useless to us,' Again, about God's power aod the 
Pope's power. Can God order men to do ill ? Can 
He order tliem. for instance, to hate Himself, or to 
abstain from doing good or from loving Him ? Can 
God produce an infinite in all dimensions? Could 
He have made the world better than it is ? Can He 
make a man incapable of sin? Can He reveal to a^ 
man whether he will be saved or damned ? Can He 
understand anything which has no relation to Him- 
self? Can He create a universal which has no partic- 
ulars? Can He be comjirehended under a predicate? 
Can the creating power be communicated to a crea- 
ture ? Can He make a thing done not to have been 
done? Can He make a harlot into a virgin? Can 
the three Persons assume the same nature at the same 
time ? Is the proposition that God is a beetle or a 
pumpkin as probable antecedently as tlie proposition 
that God is man? Did God assume individual hu- 
manity or personal liumanity ? Are the Divine per- 
sons numerically three, or iu what sense throe? Or, 
again, of the Pope — can a Pope annul a decree of an 
Apostle? Can he make a decree which contradicts 
the Gospel? Can ho add a new article to the Creed? , 
Hue he greater power than Peter, or the same power I. 
Can he command angels? Can he abolish porgatoryr 
Is the Pope man. or is he qunsi-God, or has he btm.'M 
natures, like Christ? It is not recorded that Chrills 
delivered a soul out of purgatory. Is the Pope mordf 
merciful than Christ? , Can the'Pope be mistaken? 
Hundreds of such questions are debated by disti 
I Sfoazu wia mi expUtutioti of the Real Pneenoe, 
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giiishnl theologians, and the objects of them are bet- 
ter unknown than kno»-n. It is all vanity. Com- 
pared with Christ, the best of men are but worms. 
Do they ixDagine they will please Pope Leo? The 
schoolmen have been arguing for generations whether 
the proposition that Christ exists from eternity is 
correctly stated; whether He is coinjwundeii of two 
natnrus or consists of two natures ; whether He is 
confiatus, or cojnmh:tus, or ciynglutirtntus, or coaug- 
mentatus, or gemiiiatus, or c<^ulatv». The present 
opinion is that neither of these partii'iples is right, 
and we are to hare a new word, un'Uus, which still is 
to explain nothing. If they are asked if the human 
nature is united to the Divine, they say it is a pious 
opinion. If asked whether the Divine Kature is 
united to the human, they hesitate and will not afRvm, 
And all this stuff, of which we know nothing and are 
not required to know anything, they treat as the cita- 
del of oar faith. 

Tliey say that " person " does not signify relation 
of origin, but duplex negation of communieability in 
genere, that is, it connotes something positive, and in 
a noun of the first instance, not the second. They 
say the persons of the Divine Nature exist recippo- 
oally by circuraincession, and circumincession is when 
a thing subsists really in something else which is 
really distinct, by the mutual assistance of pi-esentisl- 
i^ in the same essence, They define tlie personal or 
hypostatic union as the relation of a real disquipara- 
boa in one extreme, with no correspondent at the 
other. The union of the Word in Christ is a relation 
introduced from without, and this relation is not that 
of an effect to a cause, but of a s listen tificate to a 
8UBt«itificAns. 

Over speculations like these theologians professing 
to teach Christianity have been squandering their 
lives. One of them, an acquaintance of my own, told 
me that nine years of study would not enable me to 
undemtand the preface of Scotus t^i Peter Lombard. 
Another told me that to understand a single proposi- 
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tioD of Scotus I must know the whole of his " 
phyBJeB." 

So much on Bcholastic theology. We turn next to 
practice. 1 Timothy iii. 2, on " the husl}and of ooe 
wife " : — 

Because (says Erasmus^ in an age when priests 
were few and widely scattered St. Paul directed that 
no one ahoiUd be inatle a hishop who had been 
married a socond time, bishops, priests, and doacons 
are now forbidden to marry at all. Other qualifica- 
tions are laid down by St. Paul as required for a 
bishop's office, a long list of them. But not one at 
present is held essential, exce^it tlus one of abstinence 
&om marri}^. Homicide, parricide, incest, piracy, 
sodomy, sacrilege, these can be got over, but marriage 
is fataL There are priests now in vast nmubera, 
enormous herds of them, secidars and regulars, and it 
is notorious that very few of them are chaste. The 
great proportion fall into lust and incest, and open 
profligacy. It would surely be better if those who 
cannot contaii] should be allowed lawful wives of 
their own, and so escape this foul and misei-able pol- 
lution. In the world we live in the celibates are 
many and the chaste are few. A man is not chaste 
who abstains only because the law commands him, 
and such of our modem clergy as lieep themselves 
out of mischief do it more from fear of the law than 
from conscience. They dread losing their beneflces 
or missing their promotions. 

Such are extracts from the reflections upon the 
doctrine and discipline of the Catholic Church which 
were launched upon the world in the notes to the 
New Testament by Krasmus, some on the first publi- 
cation, some added as edition followe<l edition. They 
were not thrown out as satires, or in controversial 
ttBCts or pomplilets. They were deliberate accusa- 
tions atta^Jied to the sacred text, where the religion 
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taught by Christ and the Apostles aud the 
superstition which had taken its place 
could be contrasted side by side. Nothing was 
spared j ritual and ceiemony, dogmatic theology, 
philosophy, and personal character were tried by 
what all were compelled verbally to acknowledge to 
be the standard whose awful countenance was now 
practically revealed for the first time for many cen- 
turies. Bishops, seculars, monks were dragged out to 
judgment, and hung as on a public gibbet, in the 
light of the pages of the most sacred of all books, 
published with the leave and appi-obation of the Holy 
Father himself. 

Never was volume more passionately devoured, A 
Iiundred thousand copies were soon sold in France 
I klone. The fire spread, as it spread behind Sam- 
son's foxes in the Philistines' com. The clergy's 
Bkins were t«nder from long impunity. They shrieked 
from pulpit and platform, and made Europe ring 
witli their clamour. The louder they cried the more 
dearly Europe jierceived the justice of their chastise- 
ment. The words of the Bible have been so long 
familiar to us that we can hardly realise what the 
effect must have I>een when the Gospel was brought 
out fresh and visible before the astonished eyes of 
mankind. 

The book was not actually published till Erasmus 
had left England, but the fame of it had anticipated 
its appearance. The ruling powers of the Netherlands 
had determined at last to reclaim tlieir most brilliant 
citizen, and to make a formal proviaion for hiro. 
England this time had seen the last of Erasmus. He 
: to return to it again, or at least not for a 
rotracted stay. His chief distress was at parting 
rom his friends. Before he sailed he spent a fort- 
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night with Bishop Fisher at Bochester. 
More came dowu there to see the last of him, and the 
meeting and parting of these three is doubly affecting 
when one thinks of what Erasmus was to become and 
to do, and of the fate which was waiting More and_ 
Fisher in a storm which Erasmus was to do so muolM 
to raise. 

Little could either they or their guest have dreamt 
of what was to be. Doubtless they believed that, 
with a liberal Pope Leo, there was an era before 
them of moderate reform. One would give much for 
a record of their talk. The spiritual world was not 
then draped in solemn inanities. Bishops wore no 
wigs, not even aprons or gaiters, au<l warm blood ran 
in the veins of the future martyrs and the scholar of 
Rotterdam. They could jest at the ridiculous. The 
condition of the Church waa a comedy aa well as a 
tragedy, a thing for laughter and a thing for tears — 
the laughter, it is likely, predominating. Out of this 
Rochester visit grew the wittiest of all Erasmus's 
writings, the " Encomium Moriffi," or " Praise of 
Folly," with a play upon More's name. It was com- 
posed at More's instigation, first sketched at Chelsea, 
then talked over at Rochester, cast finally into form 
on a ride from Calais to Brussels, where it was writ- 
ten down with a week's labour. 

Of the " Praise qf Folly " I shall speak to you in 
the next lecture. 



LECTURE Vra. 

I AH going to speak to you this evening about the 
" Encomium Morite,'' if not the most remarkable, yet 
J the most effective of all Erasmus's -writings. It ori- 
■ ginated, as I told you, iu his couversatloms with More 
at Chelsea. It was put into form and words at inter- 
vals after Erasmus's return to the Continent, luid the 
title is a humorous play on More's own name. It 
was brought out almost simultaneously with the edi- 
tion of the New Testament. 

Folly, Moria, speaks in her own name and declares 
herself the frankest of beings. The jester of tbe age 
waa often the wisest man ; the so-called wise men 
were often the stupidest of blockheads : and the play 
of wit goes on from one aspect to the other, the ape 
flhowiDg behind the purple and the ass under ^e 
lion's sMn. Moria t(>lls us that she is no child 
of Orcus or Saturn, or such antiquated dignitarii 
Plutus begat her, not out of his own brain as Jupiter 
begat Pallas, but out of a charming creature called 
Youth. Sbe WKS brought up in the Fortunate Islands 
by two seductive npnphs. Drink and Ignorance. Her 
eompauiona were Self-love, Indolence, and Pleasure, 
and she herself was the moving principle of human 
exist«nee. Neither man nor woman would over think 
of marrying without Folly. Folly was the sunshine 
of ordinary life. From Folly sprang solemn-faced 
philosophers. From Folly came their successors, the 
monks, and kings, and priests, and popes. No god- 
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desB had so many worshippers as she, or was 
adored with more ardent devotion. Pious mortals 
fered candles to the Vii-go Deipara in daylight, when 
she could see without candles. But they did not try 
to imitate the virgin. They kept their imitation for 
her rival, Folly. The whole world was Folly's tem> 
pie, and she needed no images, for each one of 
worshippers was an image of her himself. 

Erasmus himself now assnmes Folly's person, and 
proceeds to comment in character on the aspect of 
things around him, showing occasionally his own 
features behind the mash. After various ohserra- 
tions he comes to bis favourite subject, the soholastio 
divines. 

It might be wiser for me to avoid Camarina and 
Bay nothing of theologians. They are a proud, sus- 
ceptible race. They will smother me under six hun- 
dred dogmas. They will call me hereuc, and bring 
thunderbolts out of their arsenals, where they keep 
whole magazines of them for their enemies. Still 
they are Folly's servants, though they disown their 
mistress. They live in the third heaven, adoi-ing 
their own persons and disdaining the poor crawlers 
upon eartli. They are surrounded with a body- 
guard of definitions, conclusions, corollaries, proposi- 
tions explicit and propositions implicit. Vulcan's 
uhains will not bind them. They cut tlie links with 
a distinction as with the stroke of an axe, They will 
tell yon how the world was created. They will show 
yon the crack where Sin crept in and corrupted 
mankind. They will expWn to yon how Christ was 
formed in the Virgin's womb ; how accident subsists 
in synaxid without domicile in place. The most ordi- 
nary of them can do this. Those more fully initiated 
explain further whether there is an inatans m Divine 
generation; whether in Christ there is more than a 
single filiation ; whether " the Father hates the Son " 
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a possible proposition ; whether God can become 
I sabfltance of a woman, of an ass, of a pumpkin, 
of the devil, and whether, if so, a pumpkin could 
preach a sermon, or work miracles, or be crucified. 

And they can discover a thousand other things 
to you besides these. They will inakp you under- 
stand notions, aud instants, formalities, and quiddi- 
ties, things whieli no eyes ever saw, unless Uiey were 
eyes vbich could see in the dark what had no exist- 
ence. Like the Stoics, they have their paradoxes — 
whether it is a, smaller crime to kill a thousand men 
than to mend a beggar's shoe on a Sunday ; whether 
is better that the whole world should perish than 
it a woman should tell one small lie. Then there 
Realists, Nominalists, ThomiMts, Albertbts, Occa- 
its, Scotists — all so learned tliat an npostle would 
"have no chance with them in argument. They will 
tell you that, although St. Paul could define what 
Faith is, yet he coidd not define it adequately as they 
can. An apostle might afBrm the synaxis ; but if an 
apostle was anked about the Icrminus ad quern and 
the termmus a quo ot Transubstantiatiou, or how one 
body could be in two places at once, or how Christ's 
body in heaven differed from Christ's body on the 
cross or in the sacrament, neither Paul nor Peter 
ODuld explain half as well as the Scoti.?ta. Doubtless 
Peter and the other apostles knew the Mother of Jesus, 
but they did not know as well as a modern divine how 
she escaped the taint of Adam's sin. Peter received 
the keys of knowledge and power, but Peter did not 
comprehend how he could have the key of knowledge 
and yet be without knowledge. Apostles baptized, 
hot they could not lay out properly the formal ma- 
terial efficient aud final causes of Bst]itism, or distin- 
euish between the delible and the indelible effects of 
it upon character. They prayed to God ; they did 
not know that to pray to a figure drawn with char- 
coal on a wall would be equally efficacious. They 
abhorrtxl sin, but not one of them could tell what xin 
was unless the Scotists helped him. The head of 
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Jupiter wan not so full of oonundrunis when he c 
for Vulcan with his axe to deliver him. 

The ohject of " Moria " waa evidently to turn t 
whole existing scheme of theology iuto ridicule, 
little would KiaamuB spare the theologians tfaei 
selves, and, once off upon his humour, he poured i 
arrow upon an-ow. 

Our theolo^ans (he says) require to be adt 
as Magister Noster. You must not say Noeter Mq 
iater, and you must be careful to write the words in 
capital letters. They call themselves Rdiyiosi et 
Monachi, yet most of them have no religion at all ; 
and it is accounted unlucky to meet a priest in the 
road. 

They call it a sign of holiness to he uuahle to 
They bray out the Psalms in the churches like 
many jackasses. They do not understand a word of 
them, but they fancy the sound is soothing to the ears 
of the saints. Tlie mendicant friars howl for alms 
along the sti-eet. They pretend to resemble the 
Apostles, and they are filthy, ignorant, impudent 
vagabonds. They have their rules, forsooth. Yes, 
rules — how many knots, for instance, there may be 
in a shoe-string, how their petticoats should be cut or 
coloured, how much cloth should be used in their 
hoods, and how many hoiu-s they may sleep. But for 
all else — for conduct and clmracter, they quarrel 
with each other and curse each other. Tliey pretend 
to poverty, but they steal into honest men's houses 
and pollute them, and, wasps as they are, no one dares 
refuse them admittance for fear of their stings. They 
hold the secrets of every family through the confes- 
sional, and when they are drunk, or wish to amuse 
their company, they let tliem out to the world. If 
any vrretched man dares to imitate them they pay him 
o£E from the pulpits, and they never stop their bark- 
ing till you fling them a piece of meat. 

Immortal god«, never wei-e such stage-players as 
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friars. TUey gesticulat*. They vary their 
voices. Tliey fill the air with theu- noise. To he a 
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instrncts brother. I heard one of theni once - 
fool f No. a learned man — explaining the T^rinity. 
He was an original, and took a line of his own. He 
went on the parts of speech. He showed how noun 
i^reed with verb and adjective with substantive, and 
made out a grammatical triad as mathematicians 
draw triangles. Another old man — ho was over 
e^h^ — might have been Scotns eome to life again. 
He discovered the properties of Christ in the letters 
of the word Jesus. The three inflexions exhibited 
the triple nature — Jexiis, Jesum, Jesu. That is 
gummua, medlvs, iiltimv». I felt aa if I was turning 
to stone. They lift their theologic brows. They 
talk of their doctors solemn, doctors subtle and most 
subtle, doctors seraphic, doctors cherubic, doctors 
holy, doctors irrefragable. They have their syllo- 
giams, ^eir majors and minors, inferences, corollar- 
ies, suppositions ; and, for a fifth act of the play, 
th^ tell some absurd story and interpret it allegori- 
colly, tropologically, aiiagogically, and make it into a 
chimera more extravagant than poet ever invented. 
They open their sermons quietly, and begin in a tone 
so low that they can scarcely hear tliemselves. Then 
mddenly they raise their voices and shout, when 
ire is nothing to shout about. Tliey are directed to 
entertaining, so they crack jokes as if they were 
Bs playing the fiddle. They practise all the tricks 
of the platform, and use them badly, and yet they 
are admired — wonderfully admired — by women who 
are on bad terms with their hu-^bands. 

Leaving the friars prostrate, " Moria " sets on other 
victims, and gives a turn to princes and courtiers ; 
but apparently she finds less to laugh at in the laity, 
and goes back to give another toss with the horn to 
the Church and the Church's special representatives 
— popes, cardinals, bishops. Their splendour and 
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worldlinesa are mocked at, and contrasted witli the 
simplicity of the Galileau fiskermeQ. Priestly and 
monastic abuurdity of ignorance comes next. 

I was lately (says Moria) at a theological disciu- 
sion. I am often present, indeed, on such occasions. 
Someone asked what autliority there was in Scripture 
for buruing heretics. A sour-looking old man said 
that St. Paul had specially ordered it, and being 
ashed where, answered in a voice of thunder, " Hieret- 
iciim hominem, post imam et secmidam corrcptionem 
devitn." The audience stared, wondering what be 
meant. He explained that de vita meant de vit& tol- 
lere — to put away out of life. We all laughed, and 
a friend of the old man covered the blunder by pro- 
ducing " Maleficos non patieris vivere." Every heretic 
is malejicus, he said, and therefore must not be suf- 
fered to live. No one present seemed to know that 
the Hebrew word translated malejicus means a witch. 

Simultaneously with " Moria " another production 
appeared, which divided public attention with it. 
Julius n,, with hia wars and hia intrigues, had 
brought all Eui-opo into war. In this preliminary 
witch dance tbe partners were combined on lines 
widely different fi-om those on which they afterwards 
arranged themselves. Spain. England, and the Em- 
pire were allies of the Papacy. France, the special 
object of the Pope's fury, stood almost alone, in a po- 
sition almost of open revolt against the authority of 
the Roman Church. Julius fought his battles as a 
temporal sovei-eign, but he used his spiritual thunder- 
bolts to reinforce his cannon, and the Western 
Church was on the eve of a schism. The French 
Church stood by its sovereign. Julius excommuai- 
cat«d Louis, and placed Fi-ance under an intordict. 
Louis called a Provincial Council, which claimed the 
right, asserted afterwards in England under Henrf 
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VIII., to ecelesiaatical as well aa political iiidepea- 
The Pope excommuiiicah;d the cunlinals and 

elates who took part in it, declaretl the Kiiig d&- 
, forbade his siibjeota to obey him, aod fulmi- 
wted in the old style of Gregory VII. and Innocent 
Henry VIIl. and the English nation plunged 
J the (iiiarrel as the allies of the Holy See. Henry 
III. stood out as the champion of Catholic unity, 
vliile France was challenging tlie sovereign rights of 
the Papacy, and insisting on ecoliisiostical indepen- 
dence. Had the struggle gone forw.ird, Louis would 
have led the revolt, and the course of European his- 
tory would have been all different. The death of 
Julias postponed the inevitable ooniiUsiou. Leo X. 
siioceeded to the papal throne. Interdicts and exoom- 
miinicatioas were taken off, and there was general 
peace. But the hurricane left the sea still agitate<l. 
The waves still heaved of the passions which had been 
stirred, and the name of the intriguing, lighting, inso- 
lent Jtdius was abhorred by the French nation, In 
1513, after the peace had been concluded, there ap- 
peared in Paris a dramatic dialogue, so popular that 
it was brought upon the stage. Julius, attended by 
ft familiar spirit, appears at the gate of Paradise 
demanding to be admitted. St. Peter questions, 
challenges, cross-questiona, and the Pope replies in 
character, audacious as a Titan attempting to scale 
the home of the gods. 

The Dialogue was anonymous. Who could have 
written it? Some gave it to Faustus Anderliu ; but 
Anderlin was indolent and ea«y-going, not at all 
likely to have kindled himself into such a flame of 
aooni. Anderlin, too, would liavo claimed the author- 
ship. He had nothing to fear, and would only have 
ftdded to his popularity. Opinion rapidly settle^l on 
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Erasinus. ErannuB Iiated wars, hated popes spe- 
cially wlio tiaed tho swoi'd of tbe flesh as wull as of 
the spirit for worldly ambition. Erasmus ha^ looked 
on with disgust and scom at the triumjihal procession 
on the annexation of Bologna, and his friends in tbe 
Sacred College were no frieniis to Julius. The writer, 
whoever he was, knew France well, knew Rome well, 
and was acquainted with the inmost workings of the 
ecclesiastical mystery. The Dialogue became the 
talk of Europe. Erasmus must be the man. No 
other writer could use a pen ao finely pointed or so 
dipped in galL " Aut Erasmus, aut diabolus." 

He denied the authorsliip himself ; he says dis- 
tinctly that he never published anything to which he 
did not Bet his name. And, again, he must have 
known that such a production must be fatal to any 
hopes of promotion or support at Rome. Leo X. 
might have been privately amused, but could not 
decently have patronised a man who had turned the 
Papacy itself into contempt. As long as the author- 
ship was unproved, however, Erasmus coidd not be 
made responsible for it, and other great writers be- 
sides Erasmus have held themselves entitled to bide 
behind a blank title-page. Even in his denials there 
was latent mockery. He says, if it had been his, it 
would have been in lietter Latin ; but the Latin is aa 
good as his own. Cardinal Campegio, who believed 
him guilty, wrote to i-emonstrate. Erasmus calmly 
told him that be had heard persona uttiibute the 
authorship to Campegio himself. Sir Tliomiis More 
accepted the denial as sufficient to his own mind, but 
admitted that it was not conclusive. " If Erasmus did 
write it, well, what thou?"^ was Mora's final word 
about it. I have made a translation of " Julius," Bod 
' See Appendix to tliii Lecture. 
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to read it to yoii. Some of you will doubtlesn 
taking this part of European history into the 
tools. You may have queations to answer about 
this remarkable successor of St. Peter, and nowhere 
elae will you find so lively an account of him and his 
doings. It will be better worth your listening to than 
any lecture of mine. 

But to return to the '■ Encomium Moriie." Through 
the printing-press it flew over Western Christendom, 
through France, tiirough Spain, through England and 
Germany, and. like an explosion of spiritual dyna- 
mite, it left monks and clergy in wreck and confusion, 
the objects of univei-sal laughter. The '' Epistolie 
obBCurorum Virorum " had been coarse and obs<:ene, a 
book to be read in private if read at all, and not to 
be talked about. " Moria " was delicate and witty, 
numiug through the heart like a polished rapier and 
killing dead in the politest manner in the world, 
ices and secular politicians took no offence ; they 
rather entertained, and delighted to see the pnn- 
lent of an insolent order which had so long defie<l 
tiiem. Leo X. read "Moria," and only observed, 
"Here is our old friend agaiu." "Moria" and the 
New Testament were the voice and protest of the 
Christian laity against the parody of a Chiuvh which 
protended to be their spiritual master. The clergy at 
first were stunned. When they collected themselves, 
they began in the usual way to cry Antichrist and 
heresy, and clamour for swonl and faggot. But it 
was no heresy to denounce profligacy or gross super- 
stitions; and st.^holastic theology, tliough universally 
aooepted by the regular orders aud the universities, 
WM not yet guaranteed and giianled from question 
\yf an CEoumenical Council. Most fools and many 
women, however, were on tlie elei^'s side, aud n 
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party which has the fools at its back hae usually "I 
majority of numbers. Bishops fulminated. Uaiver- 
sities, Cambridge and Oxfoi-d among them, forbade 
students to read Erasmus's writings or booksellers to 
sell them. Krasmos himself was safe from prosecu- 
tion while he was protected by the Pope and the civil 
governments, and hard as he had struck he had said 
nothing for which the Church Courts could openly 
punish him. His admirers were less prudent or less 
skilful, and were sent to stake or prison if they com- 
mitted themselves. As the wrath and resentment 
took form, it concentrated itself on the now learn- 
ing. " See what comes of Greek," the clergy cried. 
"Didn't we always say so? We will have no Greek, 
we will stick to our Scotua and Aquinas." And so 
the battle began between ignorance and intelligence, 
between the friends of darkness and the friends of 
light, which mgcd on till Lutlier spoke at Witten- 
berg, and the contest on languages was lost in lai^r 
issues. 

In England, where Erasmus was personally known, 
the outcry was the loudest, especially at the universi- 
ties. Erasmus had been at Oxford and had been at 
Cambridge. It was assumed that he had left poison 
behind him. Oxford divided itself into two bodies, 
calling themselves Greeks and Trojans, the Trojans 
enormously preponderating. 

John Mill called English Conservatives the stupid 
party. Well, stupidity in its place is not always a 
bad thing. I have a high respect for Conservatism. 
Conservatism, at least, represents ideas wliiuh have 
proved themselves capable of being practically worked. 
The ideas of progress may be beautiful to look at and 
to talk about, but whether they will work or not no 
one knows till they are tried. Out of every hundred 
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new ideas Dincty-Dine are generally noDttense. The 
odd one will be tlie egg wliicli contaiaa the whole 
future in it ; but until the exceptional egg proves its 
vitality by breaking its shell, the wisest caunot fore- 
see how it will develop. 

The monks, as I observed to you the other day, 
aaid that Erasmus laid the egg and Luther hatched 
it. Yes, said Erasmus, but the egg I laid was a hea, 
and Luther hatched a game-cock. Xo wise man will 
lightly change the old for the new. The misfortune 
is that the world waits too long over the incubation, 
and the new creature often changes its nature in 
struggling to get bom. 

Oxford stayed thus too long iueubating. Light 
had come into the world, and the dawn was spread- 
ing. To other eyes, if not to the eyes of Oxford dig- 
nitaries, it had become clear that it was no use to 
draw curtains aud close shutters. 

I shall now rea*i to you two letters written on this 
occasion by Sir Thomas More. They are worth whole 
volumes of general history. You can understaud the 
actions of men in past times only when you under- 
stand their tempers and passions. The English Court 
was at Abingdon on progress. As Oxford was so 
near, the news of what was going on there reached 
the King's ears, and Sir T. More, at Henry's direc- 
tion, addressed tlnis the governing body of the Uni- 

I heard lately that either in some foob' frolic, or 
from your dislike of the study of Greek, a clique had 
been formed among you calling themselves Trojans: 
that one of you, who hail more years than wisdom, 
had styled himself Priam, another Hector, another 
Paris, and so forth : and that the object was to throw 
1 Joitiii, vol. ii. ivpeuUi viii. 
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ridicule on the Greek language and litei'ature. 
ctaus are to be mocked and jeered at by Trojans, 
whose laughter betrays their ignorance. Ad ancient 
adage says : " Sero sapiunt Phryges." This action of 
yours is foolish in itself, and gives an unpleasing ini- 

Eression of your general intelligence. I was sorry to 
ear that men of learning were making so poor a use 
of their leisure, but 1 bad concluded that in a large 
number there would always be some blockheads, and 
that it was only a passing absurdity. 

1 have been informed, however, on coming to this 
town of Abingdon, that folly has grown into madness, 
and that one of these Trojans, who thinks himself a 
genius, has been preaching a course of sermons dur- 
ing Lent, denouncing not Greek classics only, but 
Latin classics too, and all liberal education. A fool's 
speech comes out of a fool's head. He did not, I un- 
derstand, preach ou a text from Scripture. Me took 
some absurd English proverb, and at this most sacred 
Season of the year, in the presence of a vast assembly, 
in the church of God, and within sight of the body of 
Christ, he turned a Lent sermon into a bacchanalian 
farce. 

What must have been the feeling of his hearers 
when tliey saw their preacher grinning like an ape, 
and instead of receiving the word of God from lum 
received only an onslaught ujmn learning? 

If the worthy man had been a hermit, had he come 
out of a desert to preach tliat tlie road to life was 
through vigils and fasting and prayer, that all elao 
was useless, and that learning was a snare, bis sim- 
plicity might be forgiven and something might be 
alleged in his favour. But for a scholar in gown and 
hood, in the midst of an a^^ademy which exists only 
for the sake of learning, so to rail at it is malicious 
impudence. Wliat right has he to denounce Latin, 
of which he knows litUe ; Science, of which he knows 
less; and Greek, of which he knows nothing? He 
bad better have confined himself to the seven deadly 
Bins, with which perhaps he has closer acquaintance. 
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Of course we know that a man can be saved 
without secular learning. Cliildren learn from tlieir 
mothers the essential truths of Christianity. But 
BtudenU are sent to Oxfonl ta receive general in- 
struction. They do not go there mei-ely to learn 
theology. Some go to learn law, some to learn liuman 
nature from poets, and orators, and historians — 
forms of knowledge even useftd to pi-eachers, if their 
congregations are not to think them fools. Others 
again go to universities to study natui'al seience, and 
uhilosopliy, and art; and this wonderful gentleman 
ifl to condemn the whole of it under one general sen- 
tence. He says that uothing is of importance except 
theol(^. How can he know theology if he is igno- 
»Dt of Hebrew, antl Greek, and Latin ? He thinkn, 
I presume, that it can all lie found in the seholastie 
conundrums. These I admit can be learned with no 
particular effort. But theology, that august Queen 
of Heaven, demands an ampler scope. The know- 
ledge of God can be gathei-ed only out of Scrijjtiiro — 
Soripture and the early Catholic Fathers. That was 
where for a thousand yeare the seai-chers after truth 
looked for it and found it. before these modern para- 
doxes were heard of : and if he fanties that Scripture 
and the Fathers can be understood without a know- 
ledge of the languages in which the Fathers wrote, he 
will not find many to agree with him. 

He will pretend perhaps that be was not censuring 
leantiog in it>wlf : lie was censuring only an excessive 
devotion to it. I do not see so great a di8]>osition to 
Bin in this direction that it needs to be checked in a 
sennon. He calls those who study Greek heretics. 
The teachers of Greek, he says, are full-grown devils, 
the learners of Greek are little devils, and he was aim- 
ing at a certain person whom I think the devil would 
be sorry to see in a pulpit. Ho did not name him, 
but everyone knew to whom he Jilliuletl.' It is not ior 
tne, Domini Qlustrissimi, to defend Greek. Yon 
know yourselves that it needs no defence. The fuiest 
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writings on all subjects, tteology included, are 
Greek. The Romaus had no pbiloaophera save Cicero 
and Seneca, The New Testament waa written in 
(jreek. Your Wisdoms will acknowledge that not all 
tireek scholars are fouls, and you will not allow 
study of it to he put down by sermons or privi 
cabaJa. 

Make these gentlemen understand that, unless tl 
promptly cease from such factious doings, we outsii 
will have a woi-d to say about it. Every mau who ' 
been educated at your University has as much interest 
in its welfare as yon who are now at its head. Your 
Primate and Chancellor will not permit these studies 
to be meddled with, or allow fools and sluggards to 
ridicule them from the pulpit. The Cardinal of York 
will not endure it. The King's Majesty our Sovereign 
has himself more learning than any English monarch 
ever possessed before him. Think you that he, pru- 
dent and pious as he is, will look on passively when 
worthless blockheads are interrupting the course of 
sound instruction in the oldest university in the Realm 
— a university which has produced men who have 
done honour to their country and the Church ? With 
its colleges and its endowments, there is nowhere in 
the world a place of education so richly furnished as 
Oxford ; and the object of these foundations is to sup- 
port students in the acquirement of knowledge. Your 
Wisdoms, therefore, will find means to silence these 
foolish coutentious. Useful learning, of whate' 
kind it be, shall be protected fi-om ridicule, and 
receive proper honour and esteem. 

Be you diligent in so doing. Impi-ove the quaJil_ 
of your own lectures, and so deserve the thanks of 
your Prince, of your Primate, and the Cardinal. 
I have written thus out of the regard I feel for 
you. My own serviiioa you know that you can com- 
mand if you need them. God keep you all in safety, 
and increase you daily in learning and godliness o£ 
life. 
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The beads of Houses were sleeping over a volcano, 
aad required a sterner wakening than a letter from 
Sir Thomas More. Yet the rebuke is noteworthy, 
especially from the quarter from which it came. In 
a score of years their Duds Scotus was torn to pieces 
in the Quadraugle», the sacred leaves left to flutter m 
thv November wintls, they themselves erasing with 
tr<<mhling hands thu Pope's name from their Service- 
books, and Sir Thomas More laj'ing down his own 
life to stem a revolution which might have l>een pre- 
vented had they listened in tame to him and to Eras- 
mus. This letter does not mention Erasmus by name, 
tlioagh there is an evident allusion to hini. The next 
which I shall read is a passionate and indignant de- 
fence of Erasmus himself, against some vain young 
English divine, who had written to More to remon- 
etrate against his continued intimacy with the author 
of " Moria." • I do not know who this forward young 
person was. There wi'ie perhaps many Englishmen 
in the universities and out of them capable of similar 
tiXiy. More 8 letter is very long, and I roust abridge 
■nd eondense it. The satire throughout is extremely 
fine. 

Ton adjure me to beware of Erasmns. Gratitude 
for your coucem for my soul obliges me to tlumk you 
for your alarms. It is my dufy also to point out to von 
that you are yourself walking among precipices, \oiir 
fortress, from whose battlemeiita you look so scornfully 
on Erasmus, may be less secure than you imagine. 

I am in danger, foraootli, because I consider Eras- 
mus (as a good Greek scholar) to have given a better 
rendering of passages in the New Testament than I 
find in the received translation. Where is the dan- 
ger ? May not I find pleasure in a work which tJie 
learned and pious admire, and which the Pope him- 
1 JaMiu, Tol. i). ivpradixiii. 
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self has twice approved? Brasnius determlnea no: 
tiling. He gives the facts and leaves the reader to 
judge. I am Dut such a fool as to mistake tlie false 
for the true, and the danger is more to you than to 
me. Erasmus has published volumes more full of 
wisdom than any which Europe has seen for ages. 
You have turned to poisou wliat to othera has brought 
only health. 1 read with real sorrow your intemperate 
railing at such a man. You defame his cbar&cter. 
You call him a vagabond and a pseudo-theolo^an. 
You say he is a heretic, a schismatic, a forerunoer of 
Antichrist. 

Before you were a pi-iest you had candour and char^ 
ity ; now that you have become a mouk some devil 
has possession of you. You say you do not give him 
these names yourself. You preteud that he ia bo 
described by Almighty God. Are you not ashamed 
to bring in God when you are doing the devil's work 
in slandering your neighbour? God has revealed it, 
you pretend, to someone that you know. I am not to 
be frightened by an idiot's dreams. Your "someone 
that you know " declares that Erasmus confessed his, 
unbelief to him in private, and you say that y< 
" someone " ia a man of eminence and virtue. If it 
the man I suppose, his aequaintanoe say he is moi 
honoured than honourable. He has told you, forsooth, 
that Erasmus has more than once seci-etly admitted to 
him that he was an unbeliever. A likely story I 
Erasmus, when he was in Englaml, lived with Col 
the Bishop of liochester. the Archbishop of Can) 
bury, Mountjoy, Tuustall, Pace, and Grocyn. 
either of these ever hear htm say tliat he was an 
del? They loved hiui, and loved him better the more 
they knew him. You answer that he would not be- 
tray himself to such men as they are. He chose, I 
f resume, less reputable conlidants like your friend, 
low is " someone " to prove his accusation ? You say 
it was in secret. There were no witnesses. When 
and where was tlie conversation held ? Why has yoaz 
fiiend concealed it till Erasmus has left England* 
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Be it true ot false, this gentleman is equally a traitor. 
But what Erasmus has done for Holy Scripture speaks 
for him. The best of maakiud have been called her- 
etics. 

To proceed. You charge Erasmus with haviug said 
that .Terome, Ambrose, Augustine, and other Fathers 
made occasional mistakes. Since the Fathers admit 
it themselves, why do you blame Erasmus? When 
Augustine translates one way and Jerome another, 
they cBiinot both be right ; when Augustine accepts 
the story of the Septuagint and the seventy cells, and 
Jerome treats it as a fable, one or other must be 
wrong. Augustine says augels have material bodies. 
This you deny yourself. Augustine says infants 
dying unbaptized go to etei-nal torments. No one 
now believes this. 

You complain of the study of Greek and Hebrew. 
You say it leads to the neglect of Latin. Was not 
the New Testament written in Greek? Did not the 
early Fathers write in Greek ? Is truth only to be 
found in Gothic Latin ? You will have no novelties ; 
you say the " old is better " ; of course it is ; the wis- 
dom of the Fathers is better than tlie babbling of you 
moderns. You pretend that the Gospels can be un- 
derstood without Greek ; that there is no need of 
a new tran.^lation ; we have the Vulgate and others 
besides, you say, and a new version was superfluous. 
I beseech you, where are these others ? I have never 
met a man who has seen any but the Vulgate. Pro- 
duce them. And for the Vulgate itself, it is non- 
sense to talk of the many aees for which it has been 
approved by the Chui-ch. \t was the best or the first 
which the Church could get. When once in use it 
could not easily be changed, but to use it is not to ap- 

Erove it as perfect. You talk of the Septuagint trans- 
LtioD. which you say suffices for all Scriptural truth. 
Do you imagine that the Seventy wrote in I^atin ? or 
wrote a Latin version of the New Testament ? The 
Seventy wrote in Greek, and were all dead two bun- 
dled j^ears before Christ was bom. 
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You go next to " Moria." Solomon saya, of 
number of foola there ih no end, Moria cootaina 
more wisdom and less folly than many books that I 
know, including yom' own. I shall not defend it. It 
needs no defence. I notice only one point in yoi 
attack. You say that in "Moria" Erasmus m: ' 
himself Moscus. Who was Moscus? Perhaps 
mean Momiis. 

As to the " Dialogue of Julius," who wrote it, and 
whether it be good or ha<), I have never cared to in- 
quire. Opinions differ ; I know that it was brought 
on the stage in Paris. The MS. passed through the 
hands of Faustua Anderlin, who was a friend of Eras- 
mus, and Erasmus may have seen it before it wa» 
printed ; but when you appeal to the style, there W( 
plenty of clever men in Paris who could have ii 
tated Erasmus's manner. But suppose he did writ 
"Jidius" — suppose that in his indignation at til 
broils and wars which that Pope had caused he went 
further than he could have afterwards wished, yoa 
will have small thanks from those who smarted under 
the satire by identifying it now with Erasmus. Proof 
yon have none. But if books are bad, why read 
them? Time was when monks called the world So- 
dom, and read nothing, not even a letter from 
friend. Now it appears they read everything — hei 
esy, schism, anytliiug that offers, to Und material fc 
evil speaking. What gooil liave they from tbaa 
prayers when they learn to lie and slander? I knev 
you once an innocent and affectionate youth — why 
are you now charged with spite and malice? You 
complain of Erasmus's satire and you yourself worry 
liim like a dog. Take all the hard things he has said 
of anyone, ft is a handful of dust to the pyramid 
of invective which you have piled over a man who 
was once kind to you. Is a boy like you to fall foul 
of what the Vicar of Christ ajiproves ? Is the head 
of the Christian Church, speaking from the citadel of 
the faith, to give a book his sanction, and is it to be 
befouled by the dirty tongue of an obscure tittU 
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monk ? Erasmus, forsootli, docs not know Scripture I 
He hai studied Scripture for more years than y«ju 
have been alive. You yourself quote Scripture like a 
rogue in a play. Notliing is easier, nothing is viler. 
I heard a feUow the other day telling a story of a 
priest soliciting another man's viMe, the woman refus- 
ing, the liuaband entering and chastising him, all told 
in Scripture language. Very ri(liL>ulous, no doubt. 
To use Scripture as you use it to slander your neigh- 
boor is a great deal worse. Erasmus is tlie dearest 
friend that I have. 

He sneers, you exclaim, at the religious orders. 
Why l>e so sensitive? When he ridicules yonr cere- 
monies he ridicules only the superstitious use of them. 
Do not your ordera quarrel and abuse each other, and 
fight over the cut and colour of their petticoats, and 
set up their crests as if they were seatetl on the sun's 
rays? Yet the same men who think the devil will 
have them if they change the shaiie of their frocks, 
are not afraid to intrigue and lie. They shudder if 
they have left out a verse in a Psalm, and they tell 
each other dirty stories longer Uian their prayers. 
They strain at a gnat; they swallow an entire ele- 
phant. They live in the third hc.-iven, as if they 
were saints in council. They fancy themselves the 
holiest of men and commit the most abominable 
crimes. I knew a man belonging to a strict order 
— not a novice ; he was prior of the house. He 
had gone from wicketlness to wickedness. He had 
planned murder and sacrilege, and he hired a party 
of cutthroats. The deed was done. The men were 
caught. I saw them. They told roe themselves that 
before they went to work the prior took them to his 
cell and made them pray on their knees to the Virgin 
there. This completed, they did their business with 
a clear conscience. 

I am not holding good men answerable for others' 
sins. Wholesome plants and poisonous plants may 
grow on the same stem. The worship of the Virgin 
may do good to some people. With others it is made 
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an encouragemeDt to crime. This is what Erasmi 
(I^Doiinces, and if you blame him you must blame 
Jerome, who says worse of monks than Erasmus says. 
Flattery makes friends and trutli makes enemies. 
Erasmus has ni'itten truth, and you curse and insult 
him. You say, like the Pharisee, " God, I thank 
Thee that I am not as this publican." Erasmus needs 
no culoginm from me. His work s]^^ieaks for him, and 
the world's honoiu". You say he has been vicious. 
What leisure has he had for vice? You call him a 
vagabond befauae he has moved from place to place 
to cany on his work. A saint, I suppose, must re- 
main fixecl like a sponge or an oyster. You forget 
your own mendicants. They wander wide enough, 
and you tliink tliem the holiest of mankind. Jerome 
travelled far, the Apostles travelled far. 

Look into your own heart. You, forsooth, are 
never augiy, never puffetl up, never seek your own 
glory. My friend, the more conscious you are 
your own faults, the more likely you ai-e to be a 
fitable servant. This 1 pray you may be your 
and mine, and Erasmus's also. When we have 
our best it will be nothing, and we shall do our best 
when we least detract from others' merits. Your ad- 
mirers pretend that they have been induced by your 
heavenly arguments to abandon their friendship fc 
Erasmus. How they have been affected I caimot st 
For myself, I am not so ilazzled but that I cau si 
see that white is white. 

You hint at the end tliat you are not yourself im- 
plaeable : if Erasmus will correct his errors you will 
again take his hand. Doubtless he will bow to so 
Hreiit a man, and wiU correct them when you poii 
them out. So far you have only exposed your ow: 
In what you call errors he has substituted pure Latii 
for bad, cleared obscuntio8, corrected mistakes, 
has pointed out blunders of copyists. To pleai 
great a man as you he may perhaps undo all this, f(. 
feit the respect of the wise, and console himself wil 
the sense of your forgiveness. 
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But A trace to satire. Yoii say that the Hots yon 
indicate are trifles. Well, you enunot regard heresy 
and schism and precurHing Antichrist as trifles. 
I presume, therefore, that these chains are with- 
drawn. I will let the rest drop, and our tragedy may 
end as a comedy. Farewell ! If the cloister is good 
for your soul make the best of it, but spare us for the 
futiue these effei'vescences of genius. 




APPENDIX TO LECTUKE Vlll. 



JULIUS n. EXCLUSUS. A DIALOGUE. 

Brought on l&e Stage ai Paris, 1514. 

PtrKwif. — JiruCfl II. ; Famiuab Spirit ; St. Fetkr. 

Scene. — Gate of Heaves. 

Jidiut. What the devil is this ? The gates not opened 1 
Sometfaiog is wrong witli the lock. 

Spirit. Tou have brought the wrong key perhaps. The key of 

' jronr aumef-box will not open the door here. You should hnve 

brought both keys, Tliis is the key of power, not of knowledge. 

Jviiut. I oevur had any hut this, and I don't see the use of 
another. Hey there, porter ! I wy, are yoii aslecii or drtink ? 

PeUr. Well that the gates are ndamvit. or this fellow vrould 
have brokeu in. He must be some giant, or conqueror. Heaven, 
what a stench ! Who are you 7 What do yoii want here ? 

Juiiu*. Open the gates, I say. Why is there no oue to nweive 
m«7 

Peter. Here is fine talk. Who are you, 1 say T 

Jvliui. Tou know this key, I suppose, and the triple crown, 
I and the palliiuu ? 

Pelar. I see a key, but not the key whieh Christ gave to me a 
he crown 7 I don't recognise the crown. No 
beMhen king ever wore such a thing, certainly none who ex- 
pected to be let in here. The pallium is strange too. And see, 
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there are ouirks on all three of that rogue and iiii|K»tac ! 
MAgua, that I turoed out of office. 

Jnliia. Euough of this. ] nm Julius the Leguriao, P.H., 
you can see hf the letters if you can read. 

Peter. F. M. I What is that ? Pcatis Mjtxima ? 

Juliiu. Pontifei Maiimus, you rasoaL 

Peter. IS you are three times Moximus, if you are U 
TVismegistna, you cau't coiue in unless jou are Optimus b 

Julius. Imperlinenee t You, who have been no nion 
SauctuB all these ages — and I Saactisaiiuus, Sanctissimus DoiU' 
inuB, Sauctitns, Holiness itself, with Bulls to show it. 

Peter, la there no difference between being Holy and being 
nailed Holy ? Ask your flatterers who called you these fliw 
names to give you admittance. Lvt nie look at you v. little eloMih J 
Hum I Signs of impiety in plenty, and none of the other thiii^4 
Who are these fellows behind you 7 Faugh I They sraell of stew», 
diiok-sbops, and gunpowder. Have you brought goblins out of 
Tartarus to wake war with heavcu 7 Yourself, too, are not 
precisely tike an apostle. Priest's cassock and bloody armour 
below it, eyes savage, mouth insolent, forehead brazen, body 
scarred with sins all over, breath loaded with wine, health 
broken with debauchery. Ay, threaten as you will, I will tell 
you what you are for nil your bold looks. Vou are Julius tb« 
Emperor coma back from helL 

Julius. Ma desi ! 

Peter. What does be «ay ? 

Spirit. They arc worda which he uses to make the o 
fly after he has dined. 

Peler. You seem to understand him ; who ate you? 

Spirit. I am the geuina of this man. 

Ptier. No good one, I fciir. 

Julius. Will you make an end of your talking and open t; 
gates 7 We will break them down else. You see these follow* 



<e a tot of precious rogues, but they n 



ofn 
Peter. I see a tot of precious rogues, but they won't break U 

Julius. Make 
you. I will exec 
before this. Here are the Bulls ready. 

Peler. Thunderbolts ! Bulls I I beseech you, we bad a 
thunderbolt* or Bulls from Christ, 

Jidius. You shall feel them if you don't belinve yourself. 



ftter. Do your worst. Cunes n 
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n't •erve your torn here. 



Jidiiu. The best of rights. You are only n priest, perhaps 
not thftt — Tou cfuinot consecrate. Opeu, I say. 

Ptter. Tou niuet show your merits first ; no adiuission without 

Juliuf. Wliat do you mean by merits ? 

Ptier. HsiTe you taught true doctriue ? 

Jviiui. Not I. I have been too bosy figbtiug. There are 
monks to look nfter doctrine, if that is of any consequence. 

Pd4T. llate you guoed souU to Christ by pious example 7 

Juliiu. I have sent a good many to Tartarua. 

PtUr. Have you worked any mintclea ? 

Juliiu. Pshaw I miracles are out of date. 

Paer. Have you been diligent in your praycra? 

Spirit. You wnste your breath. This is mockery. 

Peter. These are the qualities which make a respectable pope. 
If he bos others better, let him produce them. 

Jvliat. The invincible Julius ought not to answer a 1>vggarly 
fisherman. Howerer, you shall know who and whnt I am. 
Hret, I am a Ligurian, aud not a Jew like you. Uy mother was 
the sister of the great Pope Sextus IV. The Pope made me a 
rich man out of Church property. I became a cardimil. 1 bad 
mj misfortunes. I had the Freuch pox. I was banished, hunted 
Mit of my country ; but I knew all along that I should come to 
be pope myself in the end. You were frightened at a girl's 
Toioe. A gipsy girl heartened me, and told me I shonid wear a 
crown and be king of kings and lord of lords. It came true, 
partly with French help, pHrtly with mooey which I borrowed at 
interest, partly with promiaes. Crtcaua could not have produced 
all the money that was wanted. The bankers will tell yon about 
that. But I succeeded. I rose tu the top, and I have done 
more for the Church and Christ than any pope before me. 
PtUr. HHiat did you do ? 

Jvliu*. I raised the revenue. I invented new ofhccs and sold 
them. I invented a way to sell bbhoprics without simony. 
When a man is made a bishop he resigns the ofBces which he 
holds already. He cannot resign what he has not got, so I made 
him buy something tirst, and in this way each promotion brought 
me in six or seven thousand ducats, besides the Bulls. I re- 
otrined the ourrvncy and made a great sum that way. Nothing 
tan be done without money. Then 1 nuneied Bologna to the 
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Holy See. I beat the Venetiiuu. I jocke3'ed the Duke a 
Ferroro. I defeated n scbismatieal council \>j a sham oouDcnl of ' 
m; own. I drove the French out of ItaXy, and I would hare 
driven out the Spaniards, too, if the Fates had not brooght mtt 
here. I have aet all the princes of Europe by the ears. I have 
tore op treaties, kept great armies in the field. I have covered 
Rome with palaces, and I have left five millions in the Treasurv 
beliind me. I would have done more if my Jew doctor conld 
have kept me alive, and I would give something if an eno1uuit«r 
could put me back so that I could finish my work. And here 
are you keeping the door shut against one who has deserved so 
well of Christ and the Church. And I have done it all myself, 
too. I owe notliing to my birth, for I don't know who my father 
was ; nothing to learning, for I have noue ; nothing to youth, for 
I was old wben I begau ; nothing to popularity, for I was hated 
all round. Spite of fortune, spite of gods and men, I achieved 
all that 1 have told you in a tew years, and I left work eiiou|~ 
cut out for my suceessors tu luat ten years lunger. This is t^l 
modest truth, and my friends at Rome call me more a god dMii|V 

Peter. Invincible warrior I All this is quite new I 
Pardon my eimplicity, who are these fair curly-hiurcd \>aj* tl 
yoo have with you 7 

Jutiui. Boys 1 took into trtuning to improve their u 

Peter. And those dark ones with the scors ? 

Jutiug. Those are my soldiers and generals who w 
fighting for mo. They all deserve heaven. I promised il 
under hand and seal if they lost their lives in 
matter how wicked they might bo. 

Peter. Doubtle&s they are the same parties who came a while 
ago with these Bulls of yours, and tried to force their way in 

Julius. And you did not admit them ? 

Peler. Not I. My orders are not to admit me 
Bulls, but to admit those who have clothed the naked, fed t 
hungry, given the thirsty drink, visited the siek and thoaa ■ 
prison. Men have east out deiils and worked miracles in T' 
name and yet have been shut out. Do yon think we o] 
Bulls signed "Julius " ? 

Juliui. If I had but known. 

Paer. What would you have done 7 Declared war 7 

7uUui. I would have excommunicated jou. 

Peter. Nonsense. Proceed with your story. Why do 
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Juliui. Dou't foil know the Pope bus two awonls ? 

Ptia: Wlic[i I nns iu joiir place I bad oo Bword but the sword 
I ef tbe Spiiit. 

Jtdiut. Tes, jioa had. Recollect Malcbus. 

Peter. I ilo mcDlleut, but I waa then defending ray Master, 
|> not myself. I was not then pope. 1 had not received the keys, 

r the Holy Spirit cither. Even so, my Master ordered lue to 
I ihcAtbe mj sword, tn show that such weapoua did not become 
[' Chiistijui pHesbi. Why do you eall yourself Ligurian? Does it 
V to Christ's Vicar from what fiunily he comes ? 

Julim. I wish to do credit to tny country. 

Peter. You know joiir country, it seems, though jon don't 
know your father. I thought you were goiug to speak of yonr 
heavenly country, the New Jerusalem. But, to go on. You nay 
Jon are sister's son to Sextus — Seitus's nephew. 

Jtiliai, I call myself his nephew. Some people have said I 
VM his son. 

Ptter. Is that true ? 

Jaiiut. It is disrespectful to the Pope's dignity to say so. 

Peter. The popes wouhl consult better for their dignity by 
giving no occasion for such stories. But you have told ns bow 
you yourself became Supreme Pontiff. Is that the road gene- 
Mil; followed ? 

Jtilius. There has been no other for several generations. It 
may be different in future. I myself issued a prohibition against 
furtliec elections like my own. But others must look to tliese 

Peltr. No one could have given a more complete descriptiou. 
I am surprised that such an ofiiue is so sought after. When I 
was pope Uio difficulty was to dud men who would be priests or 
deacons. 

Julau. Natumlly, when bishops and priests had nothing for 
their reward but fasts, and vigils, and doctrines, and now and 
then death. Bishops nowadays are kings and lords, and such 
positions are worth struggling fur. 

Ptter. Tell me, had Bulognn fallen from the (aitb that you 
annexed it to the Holy .Sec ? 

Jidim. fiod forbid I Not a heretio in the whole plaee. 

Peter. Bentivoglio perhaps was a bad ruler and the State was 
in disorder? 

Juliui. On tile contrary, it was flourishing in tbe highest de- 
gree. That wa£ why 1 wanted to have it. 
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Peter. I tinderBtand. BentiTOglio wbb b iiatu^i 
right to bo there. 

Juliwi. Not at alL He had BUcceeded to the GoT«niiiMi)t \ 
forioal arrangemeiit. 

Pettr. Thcu the people did not tike him? 

Juliut. Thej loTed iiiui, clung to him. They hated me. 

Peler. Why did yon take Bologna then ? 

Julian. Because I wanted tlie revenue for ray own treMor^, 
and becnuse Bologna waa otherwise convenient for me. So I 
used tny thunderbolts, the French helped me, and aow Bologna 
is mine, aod every farthing of the lues goes to Rome for tba 
Church's use. If you hud only seen my triuinplial entry. Hw 
Church was militant with n witness. 

Paer. So jou turned our petition to God, that His K 
may come, into real fact. . . . Well, uid what had the Yenetii 
done to you ? 

JidiM. They told scandalous stories about me. 

Peter. True or false ? 

Julia*. No matter which. To speak ill of the Pope ii a 
lege, Then they appointed their own bishops and priests.' 
They allowed no appeals to Rome tuid refused to hnj o 
pensations. They kept back part of your patrimony. 

Peler. My patrimony I What patritnouy da you mea 
left all to follow Christ. 

Julius, They occupied certain towns which the Holy i 
claimed. 

Peter. Tliis was the injury, then ! Well, was there imptofy 
or immorality in Venice ? 

JuUut. Not the least, but I wanted a few thousand doMti of 
them to pay my regiments. 

Peter. And how aboat the Duke of Ferrara 7 

Juliun. The Duke was an ungrateful wretch. He accnssd bm 
of simony, called me a piederast, and also claimed cerUdn mon- 
eys of me. Moreover, 1 wanted the Duchy of Ferrara for b soii 
of my own, who could bo depended on to be true to the Churoh, 
and who bad just poniarded the Cardinal of Pavia. 

Peler. What 1 What ! Popes with wives and children? 

Ju^iiu. Wives I No, not wives ; but why not children T 

Peler. Tou spoke of a scbismatical oouDcil. Explain. 

Jiiliui. It is a long story, but the fact was (bis. Certiua per- 
sons bad been PompUiniiig that the Court of Romi 
of abominations. Thoy charged me myself with simony. Tbty J 
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Mid I wu a Aot, ii whoremaater, a sou of this world, n scandal 
to the CbrUtisu faith. Things had become so bad that n codii- 
cil miist be bifid to mend them ; and, in fact, they alleged that 
I had sworn at my iastalment to eall a council iu two jean, and 
that t liod been elected on that condition. 

Pder. Wasitso? 

Jidiut. Why, JOB it was ; but I absolved myself, and now 
mark what followed. Nine of iny cardinals revolt. They tc- 
qaife me to keep my wonL I cefose. They appeal to the Em- 
peror, and backed by the Emperor and the French king they 
««U a coancil themaelveg, thus rending the seamless vesture of 
Chtitt. 

Pder. But were you guilty of the ciimes of which they ao- 
euied you ? 

Juliut. That is nothing to the pnrpoM. I wa» Puiitifei Max- 
imiu, and if I was fouler than Lerna itself, bo long as I bold the 
keya I am Christ's Vicar, and must be treated as such. 

Peter. What, if jou are a notorious scoundrel ? 

Juliut. Ab notorious aa you please. He who is in God's ptauo 
on earth is quasi-God himself, and is not to be challenged by 
any little bit of a manikin. 

Peter. But we cannot respect a man whom we know to be 
worthless. 

Juliua. Thought is free, but speak reverently of the Pope you 
ntnat The Pope may not be censnred even by a general council. 

Peter. He who represents Christ ongbt to try to be like Christ 
But, tell me, is there no way of retuoviug a wicked pope ? 

Jvliat. Absurd I Who can r«uiove the highest authority of 
aU? 

Peier. That the Pope la the highest is a reason why he should 
bn romovnd if he causes scaudal. Bud priiices can be removed. 
Tbe Church is in a bad way if it must put up with a head who ia 
ruinbg it. 

Juliai. A Pope can only be corrected by a gniicral ciounml, 
bat DO general council can be held without the Pope's consent ; 
otberwiw it is a synod, and not a council. Let the council lit, it 
Mil determine nothing unless tbe Pope agrees : and, again, a no- 
gle pope having absolute power is superior to the conncil. Thna 
it be deposed for any crime whatsoever. 

Peter. What, not for murder? 

Juliiif. Ho, not if it be parricide. 

Peter. Not for fornication ? 
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Juliui. Kot (or incest. 

PelfT. Not fof simony ? 

Juliat. Not for six hiiadred nets of biihodj. 

Peler. Not for poibotiing ? 

Julius. No, nor for iMurilege. 

Peler. Not for blasplieniy ? 

Jidiui. No, I 8.ty. 

Peter. Not for all these crin 

Jatius. Add six hundred i 
which can depose the Pope of Rome. 

Peter. A novel privilege for mj anccessors — to be the wick- 
edest of meu, yot be safe from puuisbmeDt. So mnch th« ud- 
happier the Chinch which CAimot shake Buch a. monster off its 
shoulders. 

Juliui, Some sny there is one cause for which a Pope cmi Im 
deposed. 

Filer. When he has duue u good action, I suppose, since ha u 
not to be punished for his bad actioiia. 

Juliut. If he can be conviuted publicly of heresy. But this 
is impossible, too. For he can cancel any canon which he doea 
not like, and sliould such a chnrgo be preferred in a council he 
can always recant. There are a thousand loopholes. 

Peter. In the name of the papal majesty, who made these fina 
kwB? 

Jnlius. Who ? Why, the source of all law, the Pope himsdf, 
ntid the power that makes a Uw can repeal it. 

P^er. Fortunate Pope, who can cheat Christ with bis lawa. 
Quite trne, the remedy in sncfa a case is not in a council, ^la 
people ought tc> ri»e with paving stones and daah such a wcetofa'a 
brains out. But, tell me, why do (lOpes bate general councils? 

Julitu. Why do kings hittc senaten imd parliaments 7 Coun- 
cils are apt to throw the majesty of popes into the shade. There 
will be able mcu upon them, men with a conscience who will 
speak their minda, men who envy us and wonld like our power 
to be cut down. Scarce a council ever met which did not leave 
the Pope weaker than it found biin. You experienced it yoiip- 
self when James polled you up, and there are some who think 
to this day that the primacy was in James and not in you. 

Prlir. Then you think the first object to be considered is not 
the welfare of the Church, but the supremacy of the Pope 7 

Jidiut. Everyone for himself. The Pope's interest is mj 
interest. 
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Ptitr. II Christ bad thought of Tlis 
been no Church for jou to be supreme c 
Christ's Vicar be so unlike Him ? But tell 
np the schismatic council that you spoke of. 

Juiiut. You shall hear. I first worked c 
petSDaded him to vrithdraw his support from France. I then 
farced the cardinals to deny their own oaths before witnesses. 

Petrr. Was that right 7 

Jviiui, Whj not right, if the Pope wills it ? An oath is not 
Ml oath if the Pope chooses. He can absolve when he pleases. 
It WM a little impudent, but it was the most convGnienC way. 
Hien, as I did not want to seem to be evading the council, 
I gootriTed that I should be myself invited to preside over it. I 
appealed to a council myself. I merely said that the time 
and place which had been chosen were unsuitable, and I invited 
the bishops to meet at Bomu. I meant noue to attend but my 
OHU friends who would support me. I instructed them what to 
do, and 1 created a batch of new cArdinals who I know were 
deToted to me. 

Spiril. That Ls, the greatest ratals. 

Julivt, I did not want a crowd of abbots and bishops. There 
mi|^t have been honest men among them, ho I bade them spare 
expense and send up one or two only from each province. £lreu 
mi it seemed there would be too many ; so, as they were prepOT' 
ing to start, I sent them word that the council was prorated, 
and that they need not come. Then I reverted to my original 
day, with Rome for the roeetiDg-pIsoe. None would be there 
■ave those whom I had prepared, and if any should by chance be 
Mnwig them who would not go along with me, I had no fear 
that, protected as I was, they would venture extremities. This 
being settled, 1 appealed against the French rival council. I set 
oat hiiets in which I called my council sacrosanct, and their 
Mhtamatic one a synagogue of Satan. 

Pettr, Were the opposition cardinals bad men ? 

JuliuM. I know no harm of their morals. The Cnrdiual uf 
Bouen, who was the head of the buatness, wn^ a sanctimonious 
fellow, always crying for Church reform. Re ilid reform cer- 
tain things in bis own province. Any way, denth relieved me of 
him, and glad I was of it. Another of them, the Cardinal of St. 
Cross, a Spaniard, was also a good sort of man. but be wia rigid, 
auateie, and given Co theology, a ulaas of luan always unfriendly 
le the popes. 
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Peter. Beiiig i 
course which he was pursuing. 

Julius. Of couraa he could, and did. He anid th« Church had 
iievcT been so disordered, and a council must be held ; that I 
had myself awom at uij admission tLnt there should be a conneil 
iu two years ; that I could not be released from my oath wit 
the cardinals' consent ; tlmt I hod hpeo again and again 
minded of my promise ; that the princes had remonstrated 
me ; that all the world maintained that there would be 
cil while Julius lived ; thitt if 1 peisisted, the College of Car- 
dinals might coll a coiiucil, or even the Emperor, the French 
king, and the other princes might cull it 

Peter. Did they propose Tiolent measures against youreelf ? 

Juliuii, IndL'od, they were far too respectful to me, more so 
tliau I wislied. They only entreated me to remember my oath, 
preside over thoir c^ouncil, and help them to put the Church ia 
order. This moderation of theirs brought much odium on mo. 
Tlioy were learned men besides, men who fasted and prayed 
and lived within compass, with a reputation for holiness. lUn 
also was much ngainst me. 

Peter. What pretext did you give for calling your eotuiail in 
opposition to theirs 7 

Julius. The best possible. I said I meant to begin the re- 
form with the head of tlie Cburoh — that is, with myself; then 
to go to the prinees. and then ti> the lower 

' Peter. That is amusing. Well, what ueit ? What decisidB^ 
did the synago^e of Satan arrive at? 

Juliut. DeuiaiouB which were horrible, not fit to be mentii 

Peter. So bad as that ? 

Julitii. Impious, sarrilegions, worse tlian heretical. If I 
not fought tooth and nail the Church would have been ruined. 

Peter. Eiplsin more literally. 

Julius. I cannot speak of it without a shudder. They want 
to reduce mc, the cardinals, the Court of Rome to the leval 
the Apostles. Bishops were to cut dowu their expenses 
have fewer servants and horsi-a. Cardinals were not lo 
bishops' sees and ahl«>ys. No Uialiop to have more ace 
one, and to be content with incomes which would not support 
a parish priest. Popes and bishops were to l>e only appointed 
tor merit. Wicked popes were to be deponed. Bishops giren 
tv drink or fornication were to be suspended, felonious prieaU 
to forfeit their benefices and lose life or limb, with much moi* 
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to (be BUne parpose. Our wealth and power iros to be taken 
from lis, and we wore to be made into saints, 

Pder. And what said yonr sacrosanct council at Rome to all 



Juiiiu. I told it what it was to say. Our fliat meeting waa 
formal. We had two mafses, of the Holy Cross and the Holy 
Ghoel, to Ehow that we were acting under Divine inspiration, 
and then there was a speech in Lonoor of myself. At the neit 
seftuoD I cursed the schismatic cardinals. At the third I laid 
France ooder an interdict to exasperate the people against the 
King. The Acts were theu drafted into Bulli and sent round 
Europe. 

Ptter. And that was all 7 

Jidiut. It waa all I want«d. I had won. I deprived the 
cardinals who remained obEtinate, and gave their hats to others. 
I delivered them to Satau. If I could have caught them [ 
would have delirered them to the flames. 

Peler. But according to you the acta of the schismatic council 
were better than yours. Your sacrosanct council only cursed. 
So it leems that Satan came nearer to Christ than the spirit 
which was in you. 

Juliia. Mind your words. My Bulla strike everyone who 
Mippurts the schismatics. 

Peter. You precious rascal I How did it all end? 

Juliui. I left tilings in the state I tell yoa, Fat« will decide 
the rest. 

Ptier. So there is a schism still ? 

JuUut. Yes, and a bad one. 

Ptler. And you, who were Christ's Ticar, pt«ferred a schism 
to a genuine council ? 

Julivr. Better three hundred schisms than be called myself to 
account. 

PfUr. Are you so much afraid ? Which side will win 7 

Jtiliut, Oar aide has most money. France is exhausted, and 
England has mountains of gold which have not yet been touched. 
I can only prophesy one thing. If France gets the best, which 
I don't like to think, there will be a shift of names. My sacro- 
lanct council will be Satan's synod, and I not Pope, bat a 
■liadow. They will have had the Holy Spirit, and I tbo deviL 
Bat I left so much treasure behind me that I don't think it nill 
eoine to this. , 

Petar. I don't understand aboot the French. The king of 
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Fnmce is called Moat Christiau. Ton say tlie Frei 
your election, heljicd jou to bike BologDO, and beat 
oible Venetiana. How came jour alluutue to be broken ? 

Julius. It ia a long story. 1 did n't cbatige ; I did what I 
meant to do all along. I never liked the French ; thej are b»r- 
bajiana, and no Italian likes bitrbarUns. I nsed the French as 
long as I wanted them. I dissembled, lied, and pnt up with 
mnoh. But things fell at last into the position I desired. 
could then nhuw my colours and drive them out. 

PtUr. What do you mean by barbarians 7 Are the FrenA, 
Christians 7 

Juliat. Oh, CUcistians, yes, if that matters. 

Peter. Peasants, I presume — illiterate Christians? 

Julius. They are litenite enough, and richer than we like. 

Peter. Why do you coll them barbarians, then ? Explain. 

Spirit. I will explain tor him. The Italians ; 
ate oF all the barbarous nations in the world — a mere heap of 
dirt ; yet they are absurd enough to call everyone a batbaraui 
not bora in Italy. 

Peter. Perhaps so. But Christ died for all men, and does not 
respect persons. How can Christ's Vicar reject those whom 
Christ accepts ? 

Julius. I accept everyone who will pay me taxes — Indian, 
African, Arab, or Greek — if they only admit my supremacy ; 
those who will not I cant off, Greeks especially, who are obati- 
Date schismatics. 

Peter. So Rome is to be the general treasury of the world Y 

Jutiui. May we not reap their carnal things when we sow our 
spiritnal things 7 

Peter. What spiritual things 7 Ton tell me only of worldlj 
things. I snppuae you draw sonis to Christ with your doc- 
trines ? 

Julius. We keep preacliera if they are wanted. We don' 
interfere as long as they say nothing against the Pupe^ 
Bupreraacy. 

Peter. What else can you do ? 

Julius. What else? How do kings levy revenues? Tiufi 
persuade the people that they owe their fortunes 
then they ask, and the people give. So we inoke the people 
believe that they owe to us their knowledge of God, though W8 
sleep all our lives. Besides, wo sell them iudulgL-iu 
matters nt n cheap rate, dispensations for not muc 
for blessings we charge nothing. 
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Pder. Tliis is nil Gn^k to me. But wli; do jroa hate the 
barbarinns. aad move heaven and earth to get rid of (hem ? 

Julku. Because barbarians are superstitious, and the French 
vont of nil. 

Parr. Do the French worship other gods besides Christ ? 

Jidhit. No ; but they have precise iiotious of what is due to 
Christ They use hard words about certain things which wa 
IwTa left off. 

Peter. Magical words, I presume 7 

Jnlatt. No, not mngicaL They talk of simony and blas- 
phemy, sodomy, poisoning, witcbcnft, in language expressing 
abomination of such actions. 

Peter. I do not wish to be personal, but can it be that auoli 
erimea are to be found among yourselves, professiug Christians ? 

Juliut. The barbarians haie vices of their own. Tlwy een- 
■ore ours and forget theirs. We tolerate ours and abominate 
tbein. Poverty, for instance, we look on as so wicked tliat 
anything is jus^able to escape from it, while the barbarians 
■carvely approve of wealth it innocently come by. Wc abhor 
dmnkenness, though, for my own part, if time and place suit, I 
have not much objection to it. The Germans make Light of 
drrmkenness, and laugh fit it. Barbarians forbid usury ; we 
regard it as a necessary institution. They think looseness with 
women polluting and disgusting ; we — well, we do not think 
■o at all. They arp shocked at simony ; we never mention it. 
They stick to old laws and customs ; we go for novelty and 
progreu. While our views of life are so different, we don't like 
to have the barbarians too close to ns. They have siiarp eyes. 
They write letters about ns to our friends. They say Rome 
is BO See of Christ, but a sink of the dei-il. Tliey ask whether, 
having acquired the Papacy as 1 did, I am a proper Pope at nil. 
Tbni my name is brought into discredit, while, if their spic^ had 
not been among ns, it would never hare been heard of. and 
I should have remained Christ's vicegerent and a god upon 
earth. Thus the Church suffers : we sell fewer dispensations, 
and get a worse price for them, and we receive li^ss money for 
bishoprics and abbeys and colleges ; worst of all, pcojilo aiv nv 
longer frightened at oar thunderbolts. Once let them think 
that a wicked Pope cannot hurt them, we shall be starved out. 
So we mean to keep the barbarian at a distance. He will then 
re^tect us as he used to do, and we can communicate with him 
Ihroagh Briefs and Bulls. 
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Peter. Respect which rests on ignorance will not perh^M h 
In our time all the world was welcome to know wli&t w 
doing. How comes it that the priucea arc so readj- to take up 
ums for you, while to its thej wore the worst eueuij' that we 
h&d? 

Juliiu. The princes are not so particularly Christian — on the 
eoattarj, they hold us in sovereign contempt. But the weaker 
sort among their subjects are still afraid of being eicommniu- 
oated, and the princes ai'e obliged to consider their upiniotu. 
Then we are lieh, and this coinnuinds a certiua deference ; and 
there is a superstitious impression that it is unlucky to qiuurel 
with priests. We Ixava ceremonials which impose upon the vul- 
gu. We give the princes grand titles, call one Catholic, another 
Serene Highness, another Augnstns, and all of them our Beloved 
Sons. They in turn call us Holy Father, and now and then kiss 
our foot. We send them consecrated roses, cups, aiul swords, 
and Bulls confirming their rights to their crowns. They make 
us presents of soldiers, money, and now and then a boy or 
two. So it goes on — as the Proverb says, "Mule scratches 

PettT. I still do not understand why the princes broke their 
treaties aud went to war on your account. 

Julius. Listen then, and you will see bow clever I am. First 
I studied the humour of each nation, which agreed with which, 
and which viaa hostile to which. There was an old grievance 
between the French and the Venetians. The French wanted to 
inarense their territory. The Venetians held towns which the 
French claimed ; again, the Venetians held positions which the 
£mperor wanted : so I easily brought Fraoue and the Empire 
into liue agaioat the Venetians. The French were too suocesi- 
ful, so I next stirred up Spain to check them. The Spaniards 
were afraid for their possessions in Naples, nnd were jealoni of 
the French advance in Italy. I did not love the Venetians, bnt 
I made use of them in the same way white they were sore at 
their defeats. I had first brought the Fmperor Maximilian into 
alliance with the French. When the French were growing too 
strong, I worked on his old animosities and divided him from 
thera. The EnglUli have an hereditary hatred of France, and 
also an old feud with the Scots, who are a fierce race, eager for 
war and plunder. The English king had just died. The peo- 
ple had broken loose and were ready for mischief. His suoo«i- 
■or, luckily for us, was a restless, ambitious young prinoe, s ' 
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4mwb m ■ child hod been the recoveir of the Frenoh prorinces. 
All these cards I placed in the interest of the Church, aad thus 
nail; broaght on a general war. I gratiSed the Emperor, the 
Spanikrds, ajid the Kaglish with Che honest title of the Churl's 
Protectors, to encoumge thetn to work the more destruction 
■numg Christian nations. The SpuniBh king was at that mo- 
ment at war with the Turks. He dropped it, left his proper 
bnaineM on vaj account, and threw his whole strength on France. 
Nowhere in the world is the Pope less regarded than in Eng- 
land. Read the story of their St. Tbouias of CanterburT and 
their old Constitutions, and ;oa will be in no doubt of that. 
They don't like parting with their money cither ; hut thej let 
me swoUow them at a mouthful. Tlieir clergy, generally so 
■tingy, opened their purses. The princes paid no heed to the 
precedent which they were aanetioning when they let a Roman 
bishop depose a eoTereign whom he hated. Indeed, the young 
king of England took up my quarrel more hotly than I desired, 
though of course it was well that he should err on the right side. 
I need not follow the story further. I, by my awn cleremess, 
contrived a combination gainst a Christian State, which no 
oae of my predecessors had been even able to form against 
Itw Turks. 

Ptier. You hate lit a fire which may spread over the world. 

Jiiinu. Let it spread, so the Holy See keeps its Eupremacy 
■Dd its possesgions. I contriTcd, however, to throw the burden 
of the war from the Italians to the barbarians. Let them fight 
m» they will, while we took on and moke our profit of their mad- 

Ptter. Does this befit yonr position as Holy Father and Vioar 
of Christ t 

JuliuM. Why did the French make a schiEm ? 

PtUr. We must bear with things which we shall make worse 
Vt ttyiag to meud them. But, if you had allowed their eouueil, 
then would have been no schism. 

JiJka. God forbid I Better six hundred wars than a council. 
SappoM I had been deposed for simony I Suppose the council 
bad looked into niy life aod published an Hcconnt of it I 

Ptter. Even if vou had been rightly Pope, you would have 
done better to resign than to have caused such a torrent of 
misery in defending your dignity. Fine dignity bought or stolen 
by a rascal t The French have been rightly punished for help- 
ing your election. 
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Julua. Bf m; triple crown and by u; victories, I wQl main 
joa know who Julius is if jon provoke me further. 

Ptier. Poor worldly laadnmn — or not even worldly : Gentile 
vid worse than Gentile — will you boast of your trcaty-breukiag 
and youi accursed wnrs ? These are Satan's art«, not a pope's. 
A Vioai of Christ should he like Christ. Christ has eoTereign 
power, but He has soveroign goodness, sovereign wisdom, «ot- 
ereign simplicity. Power with you is joined with madness and 
vanity. If Satan needed a vicar, he oould find none fitter than 
you. Wbat sign have you ever shown of an apostle ? 

Julam. Ib it not apostolic to increase Christ's Church 

Peter. The Church is a community of Christians with Christ 
Spirit in them. You bave been a subveiter of the Church. 

Julha. The Church consista of cathedrals, and priests, and 
Court of Rome, and myaoU at the head of it. 

Peler. Christ is our Head, and we arc His ministers, 
there two Uciuls ? How have you increased the Church 7 

JuHus. I found it poor : I have made it splendid. 

Peter. Splendid with what ? With f^th 7 

JiUiut. Nooseuse, 

Ptier. With dootrine 7 

Juliiu. A fig for doctrine, 

Ptter. With contempt of the world 7 

Juliux, These are wonls. I have made it splendid with fact. 

PeUr. How? 

Jvtitit. I have fiUed Rome with {mlaces, trains of mute* and 
horses, troops of servants, armies and officers. 

Spirit. With scarlet women and the like. 

Jtdiui. With purple and gold, with revenues so vast that kings 
ne poor beside the Roman Pontiff. Glory, liiiury, boards of 
treasnre, these are splendours, and these all I have created. 

Peter. Pray, inform me. The Church bad nothing of all 
when it was foimded by Christ. Whence came all this 
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Julim. No matter whence. We have it and wa enjoy 
They say Couataiitine made a present to Pope Sylvester 
empire of the world. I don't believe it. None bnt a fool 
have given away an empire. But it stops the mouths of people 
who ask questions. 

Peter. At any rate, tins is the worldly aide. How about the 
other ? 

JulUa, You are thinking of tlit! old affair, when jou starred 
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u Pope, with fl handful of poor hunted bishops about yoti. Time 
has cbnngeil all that, and much for the better. Yoii had oatj 
the name of Pope. Look iioir at onr gorgroiis churches, our 
priests by tboaaands ; bishops like kJags, with retinues rmd pal- 
aces ; cardinals iu their purple gloriously attended, hors«s and 
nmles decked with gold and jewels, and shod nith gold and sil- 
ver. Bejond all, mjself, Supreme Pontiff, borne on soldien* 
■Imalders in a golden chair, and waving my hand nuijestioalljr to 
adoring crowds. Hearken to the roar of the cannon, the bugle 
notes, the boom of the drums. Observe the military engines, 
the shouting populace, torches blazing iu street and square, and 
the kings of the earth scarce admitted to kiss my HoUsess's foot. 
Behold the Roman Bishop placing the crown on the bead of the 
Emperor, who seems to be made lung of kings, yet is but the 
•hadow of a Dame. Look at all this, and tell me it is not mag* 
niOcent I 

Ptler. I look at a very worldly tyrant, au enemy of Christ and 
a disgrace to the Chuccb. 

Julius. Tou would not say so had you seen me carried in state 
at Bologna and at Rome after the war with Venice, or when I 
beat the French at Ravenna. Those were spectacles. Car- 
riages and horses, troops under arms, generals prancing and 
galloping, lovely boys, torches tlaming, dishes ste-aming, pomp 
of Inshops, glory of cardinals, trophies, s)>oils, shouts that rent 
the heavens, tnimpets blaring, canoon thundering, money scat- 
tered among the mob, and 1 carried aloft, the head and author 
of it all t Scipio and Cvsar were nothing by the ude of me. 

PeUr. Knough, eoongh, most valorous boaster. Those hea- 
thens were bunum compared to you — yon, who triumphed 
because so many thousand ChristiauH bad been slain for jour 
ambition ; you, a Holy Father in Christ, who neter did good to 
aay single sonl in word or deed — precious Father, worthy vicar 
of Him who spent himself that He might save all ; you, who 
have spread desolation through the world for the sake of your 
own single pestilent self I 

Julius. Mere envy I You perceive what a poor wretch of a 
bishop you were compared to me. 

Peter. Insolent wretch t Dare you compare your glory with 
BUIM? — and mine was Christ's, and not my own, Christ gave 
la me the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, trusted His sheep to 
my feeding and sealed my faith with His approvaL Fraud. 
amuj, ami entuing made you P<^)e, if Pope you are to b« oalled. 
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I giuned thousands of houIb to Christ : yaa have destroyed ■ 
Duuij thousands. 1 brought heathen Rome to acknowledge 
Christ : joa have made It heHthon again, I healeil ths sick, 
cast out devib, restored the dead Co life, and brought a blessing 
with me where 1 went. What blesiiings bare you aud your 
triumphs brought ? I used my power foe the good of »U : yon 
have used yours to crush and vex mankind. 

Jvlim. You have not told the whole. Yon have left out o( 
your list poverty, vt^ls, toils, prisons, chains, blows, and Ibe 
cross to end with. 

Peter. Yon do well to remind me. I glory in those sufferiagi 
more than in mirac^les. It waa in them that Christ bade ub 
tejoice, and called as blessed. Paul did uot talk of the eitte* 
which he had stormi^il, the legions which he had slanghtered, 
the princes whom he had entangled in war : he talked of ship- 
wrecks, bonds, disgraces, stripes. These were his npostolio 
triumphs, these wore the glories of a Christian general. When 
be boosted, it was of the sonls whom he had recovered from 
Satan, not of his piles of ducats. For us even the wicked had 
good words, whUe you every tongue of man has been taogbt M 



Jviius. AU this is news to me, 

Peter. Very likely. With your treaties and your protoooiri, 
your armies and your victories, you had no time to read the 
Gospels. Tlie disotpliae of Christ will not work on n mind ab- 
sorbed in this world. Our Master did not come from heaven to 
teach an easy philosophy. To be a Christian is no irllc profes- 
sion. To be a Christian is to be careless of pleasure, to tread 
riches under foot as dirt, and eouut life as nothing. And bfr- 
eause the rule is hard, meu turn to empty fonu.t and ceremoniei^ 
and oreste a spurious body of Christ for a spurious head. 

Jviius. Do you mean to say I am to give up money, doraii 
revenues, pleasures, life ? Will yon leave me to misery ? 

Peler. Yen, if you count Christ as miserable. He wh 
Lord of all became the scorn of all, endured poverty, endured 
labour, fasting, and hunger, and ended with a death of shame. 

Juliia, Very admirable, no doubt. But He will not Bnd many 
imitators iu these times of ours. 

Ptier. To admire is to imitate. Christ takes nothing good 
from any man. He takes what is falsely called good, to give 
him instead eternal troth, us soon as he is pur^d from Uie tatoL 
of the world. Being Himself heavenly, He i 
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Cbimh like Him, estnmgei) from the world's cnmiption, uid 
Ihote who are aunk in pollnlion can nut rewmblp One who is 
•itting in beAven. Once for all, fling away your imagined, 
maltli, and receive instead what is far butter. 

Juliut. What, I beseech you ? 

Prier. The gift of propLeey, the ^fl of Itnowledgo, the gift of 
ninulot, Christ Himself. The mortt a iiinii is nfllirted iu the 
world the greater his joy iu Christ, the poorer in the world 
th« richer in Christ, the more cast down in the world the more 
•XAlted in Christ Christ will hare His followers pure, and most 
of all His ministers, the bishop*, llie higher in nuik Ibey ore 
the mors like Christ they are bound to be, and the lets entangled 
ID earthly pleasures. Yet yon, (be bi&hop next to Christ, who 
makt yourself ecjunl with Christ, think only of money, and arms, 
■od treaties, to say nothing of vicious pleasures, and you abnsa 
Bin none to support your own vanities. Vou claim the honour 
doe to Christ, while yon are Christ's enemy. Yini bless othera, 
yea at« yourself aceursed. You pretend to have the keys of 
beaTen, and you are yourself shut out from it. You consearate, 
being yourself execrable ; you excommunicate, when with the 
■unts you have no communion ; you pretend lo be a Christian, 
you ore not superior to a Turk, you think like a Turk, you are 
as LiconliouE as a Turk. If there is any difference, you ore the 

Juiiiu. All I wauted was to secure for the Church as much 
good as possible^goods of fortune, goods of body, and goods of 
•onl, according to Aristotle's division. I kept the order. I 
b«gau with the first, and would have gone on to the other two 
if death had not overtaken me before my time. 

Ptler. Before your time ? Why you are iu your Mventies. 

Juliut. The worhl will not respeet us, and the Church will 
go to pieces it we are poor and can't defend ourselves. Money 
is power. They may hate ns while we are rich, but they can't 
despise us. 

/*cf«r. If the worlil saw the gifts of Christ in yon, saw you 
holy, learned, irharitable, virtuous, it would think more, not less, 
of yoa for being poor. If Christians had no care fur richea, or 
pleasure, or empire, if thoy were not afraid of death, (hen the 
Church would Huurish again. It withers now because Christiana 
have eeaaed to exist except in name. Did you never redect, you 
who were supreme shepherd, how the Church began in this world, 
bow it grew, how it strengthened itself ? — not by war, not by 
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horsoB, not b; gold ingots ; but bj giiSering, by tbe blond 
innrtjra, my ova among the rest, by impriBoninents luid stripM. 
You tbink you bave added to the Church's greatDero by troops 
of officiaU, or raised ita ubarauter when you have polluted it witli 
sumptuous expenditure, or defended it» interests irbeu you hare 
set all nations fighting that priests may divide the spuil. Yon 
call tbe Church flourishing nben it is drunk with luiary, and 
tranquil when it can enjoy its wealth and its pleasant vices with 
none to reprove, and when you have taught the prine^it to call 
killing and plnndciing by the line name of defense of the Cliurch. 

Juliiis. I have heard this sort of thing before. 

Peler. Did you ever hear it in your preacLt 

Juliui. I never lioard anything in their 
ptauea. Tbey csultcd in what I did. Thoy called me the Jove 
who shook the world with my thunder. Tfaey said I was a real 
god, the saviour of mankind, and suob like. 

Peter. So wouder none was found to speak tbe truth to 
Salt you were without savour, and a fool besides. 

Julitu. Then you won't open the gales? _ 

Peter. Sooner to anyone than to such ss you. We are not fl( 
your communion in this place. You have an army of sturdy 
rogues behind you, you have money, tiud you are a famous archi- 
(eot. Go build a paradise of youi own, and fortify it, lest the 
devils break in on you. 

Juliiit. I will do better than that. I will wait a few month* 
till I have a larger force, and then if you don't ^ve in I will 
take your place by storm. Tbey arc makiog fine havoo juitt now. 
I sball soon have sixty thousand ghosts behind me. 

Peler. Oh, wretched man I Oh, miserable Church I You, 
Spirit, I must speak with you ; I can say no more to this mon- 
ster. Are tbe bishops generally like this one ? 

Spirit. A good part of them. But he is the top, far and awaj. 

Ptier. Was it you who tempted him to commit all these crimes ? 

Spirit. Not I. lie went too i»3t. I must have had wings to 
keep abreast of him. 

Peter. I am not surprised that so few apply here now for 
admission, when the Churuh has such rulers. Yet there most 
be good in the world, too, when such a sink of iniquity oan ba 
honoured, merely booause he bears the name of Pope. 

Spirit. That is the real truth — But my master betikoas to 
me and lifts his stick. Adieu 1 
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Kbasul's was uot allowed to leave England witlioat 
an effort in the highest quarters to detain him. 
When he waited on the King to take leave, Henry 
offered him a house, with a pension of 600 Sorins, if 
he would stay. The Cardinal of York, the second 
king, as Erasmus ealled Wolsey, was gracioiia and 
warm. Erasmus neither accepted nor declined. For 
the present he was in correspondence with the Coart 
of Brussels, and thither it was necessary for him to 
go. The King's liberality was in promises. The 
Bishop of Durham presented him with six angels (an- 
gel equals t«n shillings}, Warham and Fisher with as 
much more. It was miuonred iu Holland that he 
waa returning with a fortune. This was the whole 
of it. Lord Mountjoy had been made Governor of 
Hammes Castle, in the Calais Pale. Erasmus was to 
be his guest tliere fur a few days after crossing the 
Channel. He sailed (we have here a welcome fixed 
date) from Dover, Jidy 8, 1514, with a calm sea and 
a fair wind, fortune otherwbe being foul as usual. 
The Custom-house ofBcers did not seize his money 
this time, but they detained his luggage with his 
MSS. Probably he spoke English ill, and could not 
ezphun himself. He made the air ring with hia 
clamours, called them robbers, assured himself that 
they had stolen the labours of his life to sell hia 
papers back to him at thfir own price. In a few 
boim or days ho and his possessioas were safe in 
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Hauunes Castle, where another unpleasant 
was waiting for him. He was still a monk at laif^ 
from hia couvent under the temporary dispensattoo 
which the Bishop of Cambray had obtained for him 
nearly thirty years before. He was tlieu an insignifi- 
cant boy. He was now a dangerous spiritual force. 
To reduce Erasmus under a rule wbich he had de- 
serted and ridiculed would be a triumph worth 
ing iu the contest which was now raging. 
reached him at Hammes fi-ora Father Sorvatias, 
prior of the convent from which he had been r«soi 
patting various questions prescribed by the rules of 
the order, aa to how he had been employed in bis 
absence, how he had lived, what sins he had com- 
mitted, and inviting him to return. Erasmus replied 
with a courteous but peremptory refusal.' 

HaMMBS CABTUt, J«ly, L-iH. 

Tour letter, after following me about England, ban 
just reached my hands. I have nothing to reproach 
myself with. Age and experience have corrected my 
early follies. 1 left my profession not because I had 
any fault to find with it, but because I would not be 
a scandal to the order. You know that I was forced 
into it by interested guardians. My constitution was 
too weak to bear your rule. I had a passion for liter- 
ature. I knew that I could be happy and useful as a 
man of letters. But to break the vow was held a 
crime, and I endeavored to bear my misery. My 
profession was a mistake. You will a^ that there 
was the year of probation, and that I might 
known my own mind. What can a boy of seve 
brought up on books know of his mind V I waa 
leased. I was left to my own will to choose s 
form of life as would suit me, and I wns lucky enough 
to find fiiends who saved me from falling mto mis- 
chief. 

• Ep. viii.i wooDd serins, abridip 
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I Bay Dothing of my writings. You, perhape, de- 
ipise them ; though there are persons who believe 
tnem to be not without merit. But I have not sought 
money, and have little sought fame. Pleasures have 
tempt«d me, but I have not been their slave, and 
groeciness I have always abhorred. What should I 
gain by rejoining you ? I shouJd be an objeet of 
malice, envy, and L-ooteniptuuus tittle-tattle. Your 
festivals have no flavour of Christ, aud your way of 
life does not edify me. My health is still weak. I 
should be useless to you, and to myself it would be 
death. I can drink nothing, but wine. I have to bo 
nice in what I eat. Too well I know your climate 
and the charaeter of your food, to say nothing of your 
manners. 1 shoidd die of it, 1 know. You may say 
I cannot die better than among my brethren. 1 am 
not so sure of that. Your rehgiou is in yom* dress- 
You think it sin to change from a white fi-ock to a 
black, or from a hood to a cap. Your religious 
orders, as you call tliem, have done the Church small 
service. They lUvided among themselves ; indtd- 
gences followed, and dispensations, and nothing is 
worse than relaxed religion. There is no religion 
left in it save forms, which please the monks' vanity, 
and make them fancy themselves superior to the rest 
of mankind. Yon a*k me if 1 do not wish for a quiet 
home, where I can rest In my old age. Solon and 
I^rthagoras travelled. Plato travelled, and the Apos- 
tles, specially St. Paul. I do not compare myself to 
them. But when I have moved about it has been for 
my health or for my work. 1 have been invite<l to 
Spiun, Italy, Germany, France. England, ami Scot- 
land by the most distinguished people tht^rc. I am 
well liked at Rome. Tlie cardinals aud the present 
Pope treatett me like a brother. 1 am not rich, and I 
do not wish to be rich; but I have learning, which 
they value in Italy, though you Netlierlanders care 
little for it. The English bishops are proud of my 
acqua in ta n ce. The King writes me affectionato let- 
ters ; the Queen would have had me for a tutor, and 
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liave kept me at Court if I would have oonsentfl 
The Archbishop of Canterbury could not hav 
kinder had he been my father. IIo gave me i 
fice, and changed it at my desire for a pension, 
day he gave me 150 crowns. Other bishops gi 
large sums, and Lord Mountjoy a second pension. 
The King and the Bishop of Lincoln (Wolsey) both 
wish to keep me in England. Oxford and Cambridge 
are ready to receive me, and there is more piety and 
temperance in the colleges there than in any bouses 
of religion. Dean Colet has no fiiend whom he 
values as he values me. 

As to my writings, good judges say that I write 
better than any other man living. Were I with yott 
I could do nothing at all. The climate would dis- 
agree with me, I left you a vigorous youth. I am 
now a grey-headed iuvalid. The Ijasest of the base 
would despise me, and I am accustomed to the respect 
of the greatest. You undertake to make me comfort- 
able. I know not what you mean. Am I to be an 
upper servant in a sisterhood, I wlio have never served 
either king or prelate V I want no money. I need 
no stipend. I have enough for health and leisure. 
I propose now to go to Bole to print some books. 
The winter I shall perhaps spend at Rome. On m; 
return, I shall perhaps pay you a visit. 

The prior had been i>olite, and had not hinted 
compulsion. But Erasmus knew tlie persons that 
had to deal with. The monks were exasperated, and 
were formidable. He bad no longer the protection of 
the Bishop of Cambray ; and by law and custom the 
order might call on the civil power to arrest a brother 
absent without leave, or who bad broken the implied 
conditions of non-residence. He utade haste to secure 
himself, and it was on this occasion that he wrote the 
aocoimt of himself imder the name of Florence of 
which I have already read a part to you in my d6>>,| 
Bcription of his early years. . The remainder is equi 
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^^Bnt^restirig. as well ns the result which came of it. 
^^^b was addressed, as you nmj remember, to the Fro- 
^"ttonotary at Rome, and was meant for the Pope's 
eye. Erasmus's special danger was in his having aban- 
doned the dresa of his oi-der. Monks who had dis- 
pensations for absence were required by the canons to 
wear publicly some distinctive part of their costume. 
Julius II. had allowed Erasmus to wear this or to drop 
it as he pleased. Perhaps it was held that his licence 
had expired with the Pope's life, and he was now 
answerable for a breach of the law. He threw him- 
^^■aelf on the protection of Julius's sucoessor. ^ 
^^b To continue this story, then, where I left it. 
^V TO LAMBERT (iRUNNIl^S.^ 

Florence* went to Paris to follow up his studies. 
He wore his scapulary over his frock, and his life 
was twice in danger through it. The physicians who 
attended the plague patients were ordered to avoid the 
public streets, and to wear a wliite scarf that people 
might know them and keep out of their way. Florence 
was unaware of the rule. One day he was seen with his 
scapulary in an open thoroughfare. It was mistaken 
for the doctor's scarf. He was mobbed, and would 
have been killed had not a woman called out that he 
was a priest. 

Another day he was hunted by a crowd, and, being 
unable to speak French, he could neither understand 
them nor explain. Someone told him that the people 
ire excited by his scapulary, and that he would lose 
t life if be continued to appear in it. 
After this he wore it under his cloak, to the great 
iiuligaation of those who thought religion hty in dress. 
A Franciscan or a Dominican who conceals his pro- 
fession is held an abandoned villain. The Dominican's 
p frock, it is held, will save a dead man from hell if it is 
tbrovro over his body. 
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NeTertheless, the papal decretals permit tfc 
aside of the monastio dress for adequate reason. 
Augustine saja (^Erasmus had been an Augustinian] 
nothing about clothes, and only insists on morals. 
Florence knew this, but to be on the safe side he ob- 
tained a dispeusatioD I'eleasing him from the scapular; 
provided lie wore some other mark of hia order on some 

{lart of his person. He was told when he went to Eng- 
and that he must not show his scapulary in public 
under any condition. Forms which are required in 
one country may be forbidden In another. Florence 
moved in high society, and had to conform to usage. 
To change backwards and forwards created scandal ; ao 
at friends' advice, and trusting to the Pope's licence, 
he adopted the costume of a secular priest. The mon- 
astic vow itself he regarded as slavery. The New 
Testament knows nothing of monastic vows, Christ 
says the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath ; and when such institutions do more harm 
than good there ought to be easier means of escaping 
from them than are now provided. The Pharisees of 
the Church will break the Sabbath for an ox or an aas, 
but will not relax an inch of tlieir rule to save a perish- 
ing soul. 

There are monaat«ries where there is no discipline, 
and which are worse than brothels — vt prwhia lupa- 
varia sint et magiit tohria et tnagis pudica. There 
are others where religion is nothing but ritual ; an<l 
these are worse than the first, for the Spirit of God ia 
not in them, and they ai'e inflated with self-rightooua- 
iiess. There are those, again, where the brethren are 
80 sick of the imposture that they keep it up only to 
deceive the vulgar. The housea are rare indeed where 
the rule is seriously observed, and even in these few, 
if you look to the bottom, you will find small sincerify. 
But there is oraft, and plenty of it — craft enough to 
impose on mature men, not to say innocent boys ; and 
thia is called profession. Snppose a house where all 
is aa it ought to be, you have no aecurity that it will 
continue so. A good superior may be followed by a 
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RI'CfWBt, or an infected brother may introduce 
WMn. True, in extreme cases a monk may 
bu faouBe. or even may cliauge his order, but 
leave is rarely ^ren. There is always a suspicion of 
something wrong, and on the least complaint such a 
pwsoo is sent bach. And besides, how can be kno# 

■ that the house to which he goes is better than the 
house which he is lea^■i^g ? The change is but a throw 
of the dice. He may find himself worse off than he was. 
Young men are fooled and cheated iuto joining these 
orders. Once in the toils, they are broken in and 
trained into Pharisees. They may repent, but the 8U> 
periors will not let them go, lest they should betray the 
orgies which they have witnessed. They crush them 
down with scourge and penance, the secular arm, chan- 
oeries and dungeons. Nor is this the worst. Cardinal 
Hatteo ' said at a public dinner before a large audi- 
ence, naming place and persons, that the Dominicans 
had buried a young man alive whose father demanded 
bis ton's release. A Polish noble who had fallen asleep 
in a church saw two Franciscans buried alive ; yet these 
wretches called themselves the representatives of Ben- 
edict and Basil and Jerome. A monk may be drunk 
every day. He may go with loose women secretly 
or openly. He may waste the Church's money on 
vicious pleasures. He may be a quack or a charlSr- 
tan, and all the while be an excellent brother and fit to 
be made an abbot ; while one who for the beat of rea< 
sons lays aside his frock is howled at as an apostate.' 
Surely the true apostate is he who goes into sensuality, 
pomp, vanity, the lusts of the flesh, the sins which be 
renounced at his baptism. All of us would think him 
a worse man than the other if the commonness of such 
characters did not hide their deformity. Monks of 
abandoned lives notorionsly swarm over Christendom. 

> " MatUurvs CardinalU Sfdaneiaii," an intimnte peminiJ i 
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These are the true apostates, and on theni the 
name ought to fall though they may still wear 
cowl. 

Is it not wicked, then, my friend, to entangle youi^ 
men by false representations in such an abominabla 
net ? Monks whose lives are openly infamous draw 
boye after them into destruction. The convent at best 
is but a miserable bondage, and if there be outward 
decency (as among so many there must be some niide> 
praved), a knot which cannot be loosed may be atill 
fatal to soul and body. 

It is pretended that novices are not admitted till ma- 
ture age. Maturity suffices for marriage, why not for 
the monastic profession? Yet men have joined at 
thirty, and have been aghast at what tliey found. They 
had been taken in by specious words. The ordMV 
talk of purity as if they were themselves pure ; of obe- 
dience, as if while obeying man they were not disobey- 
ing God ; of irrevocable vows, when no vows ought to 
be irrevocable. They quote their Scotus to prove that 
a monk's vow cannot be recalled because it is made to 
God. These orders depend for their existence upon 
the Pope ; yet let tlie Pojie for cause shown set a monk 
at liberty, they defy him, tliey deny his authority, they 
accuse him of a crime. As long as he does what they 
please, he is Vicar of Christ and cannot err ; when he 
thwarts them, they say he is but an ordinary man. 

I do uot condemn the regular orders as such. If-jj 
tliere are persons for whom the rule is salutary, 
vow may stand. But the more sacred the professirai,: 
the more caution must be observed in the admission t^ 
it. There must be no influencing, or violence or terror.i 
It ought not to bind when a frightened hul has had the 
halter forced upon him. Shame on a law which says that,i 
a vow taken when the down is on the cheek is of perpeU' 
ual obligation I Florence was goaded into it. They 
made him wear the dre-ss, but they never had his oaa^x 
sent. His oath was but an oath sworn to so many pi- 
rates. The Pope will surely disown these villains and 
protect their victims. What is the charge whieh tbej' 
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Lriog against Florence ? That he does not wear the 
acapulary outside. Who knows that he does not wear 
it inside ? If he does not wear it at all, who knows 
hia reasons ? The Pope gave him leave. If the Pope 
is absolute in other things, why not iu this ? What is 
Uieir obedience worth when they will hear neither God 
nor man ? They caII themselves dead to the world, 
while onHpeakable enormities are daily brought home 
totfaem. 

It is hateful to taunt a man with a misfortune which 
the malice of others has caused. If a mule has bro- 
ken a man's leg, who is brute enough to insult him for 
being Ume ? If he haa lost an eye in a battle, do we 
ridicule his blindness ? Do we sneer at a shipwreckeil 
mariner who is reduced to beggary? or at a leper or 
an epileptic who has inherited his disorder from hia 
parenta? Men doserring to l>e called men pity and 
relieve the helpless : and is a wretched being who hn.s 
fled from an order into which he was thrust to be re- 
viled as an apostate ? If to leave them was n fault, 
the guilt is with his accusers. We do not blame a 
nan for flying from a pirates' nest, and those who rob 
another of his liberty are pirates to him. Or, to use a 
milder comparison, if a cobbler makes an ill-fitting 
boot for a customer, and the customer refuses to wear 
it, the cobbler will be a fool if he tjaarrels with him. 
The customer will say the boot may be a good hoot in 
itself, bnt is not a good boot for htm. An institution 
may be usefid for one person and may be deadly to 
another. 

To make an end, my dear friend. If I have made 
out a case for Florence, I entreat you to see his release 
dinpatched to him with all jtossible speed. Spare no 
expen.se: I will be responsible. In the open space at 
the bottom I have noted a few points in cipher, to bo 
. particnlarly attended to in the diploma. I send the key 

^K lO another lettt^r. Yon must hold the paper to the fire. 

^B Before 
^^pbave a fe 



Before I come to the answer of the Prothonotaiy, I 
tbave a few observations to make an this letter itself. 
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First, that Florence was undoubtedly Era^mua himsel^l 
and was so understood to be by the Roman autboritiea. 
Tbe story o( Florence corresponds exactly with what 
we know from the other sources to have been Eras- 
mus's own story. Erasmus says at the beginning that 
Florence was intimately known to him, and that he had 
himself been an eye-witness of much that he 
lating. 

There is really no doabt about the matter, and 
have made confident use of this letter as autobu 
graphical, in common with Bayle, Jortin, and othi 
biographers. 

But the letter is of larger importance as an evi- 
dence of the condition of the religious liouses at the 
time when Erasmus was writing. Whether Florence 
w.ts or was not Erasmus himself, the account which 
he gives of monastic profligacy he gives deliberately 
as his own, and he speaks of it as something too well 
known to the Pope to need further proof. He quotes 
Cardinal Matteo as publicly accusing the Dominicans 
of murder, mentioning name and place. It is boldly 
Bind now that the charges against the religious housaa 
in England were invented as an excuse for their 
solution ; and in accepting this version of the suppi 
sioii in our authoritative histories we not only accept^ 
the innocence of the monks, but we degrade and 
grace the English Privy Council and the Engliah 
Parliament. What business have we to pass such 
summary sentence? Erasmus was not tempting the 
cupidity of kings, or appealing to' the passions of 
mobs. He was addressing the Prothonotary of the 
Apostolic See. His letter was to be read in conclave 
to pope and cardinals. If he had lied or had ex^- 
gerated, if every word which he wrote had not been 
known to be the truth, he would have mined himseH 
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and lu8 cause. You are stuJents of history; you 
know that you have no right to set evidence aside, to 
adapt it to your own preposaessions. Neither Thomas 
Cromwell nor Cromwell's visitors, nor the Act of Pai- 
Hament which speaks of the manifest sin in the reli- 
gions houses, spoke so harshly of them as Erasmua did 
ta Leo X. and to the heads of the Church of Rome in 
tliis letter. 

The answer of the Prothouotary is equally instruo- 
tive. Leo respected Erasmus, recognised his Talue, 
admired his talents, and did not choose that he shonld 
be dragged backinto a nest of infuriated rattlesnakes. 

Never in my life (writes Lambert Grunnius in 
reply') have 1 undertaken a commission more will- 
ingly than this with which you have now entrusted 
me. I have settled it in a form which I hope will 
be satisfactory to you. Unfortunate Florence ! The 
cmelty of his fate has moved me even more than my 
affection for yourself. I read your letter aloud to 
the Pope from end to end ; several cardinals and 
other great persons were present. The Holy Father 
was charmed with your style, and was more indignant 
than one could have believed to be possible. Those 
abominable scoundrels ! The greater the respect of 
the Pope for genuine piety, the more displeased is he 
at the dishonour done to the Cluistiaii religion by the 
moltipUcation of miserable and wicked monks. He 
says that Christ is pleased with sacrifice when it is 
freely offered, but He will have no workhouses of 
slaves. He directs that your diploma shall be made 
out free of costs. I have given three ducats to the 
clerks and notaries to be quick with their work. You 
know what those fellows are — you must fling a sop 
or two to Cerberus, Farewell t Salute Florence for 
me. He is now our common friend. 

Free now, and with no more to fear from vengeful 

monks, Erasmus went first on business to Antwerp, 

' Kp. cpcodiii,, ireond leriea. 
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and then hastened to present himself at Brasael 
He oalled on the Chancellor of the Empire, and 
received with humomus politeness. He was drawn 
to the front of the brilliant circle which formed 
Court of the young Aichduke Charles. "This feUJ 
low," the Chancellor said, introducing Emsmus 
them, " does not know his value. Are you aware, 
he said to him before all the world, " that the Arob- 
iluke wishes to niake a bishop of you? He baa 
chosen you a diocese, not a bad one, in Sicily ; and, 
finOing it was not among the sees reserved to the 
Crown, he ha« written to beg the Pope to let y< 
have it." Erasmim had not the least intention 
being made into a bishop. He was glad, he said, to 
find the Chancellor and the Prince so well disposed 
to him. More signal evidence could not have been 
given either by Pope or Archduke that they did not 
mean to be beaten by the reactionary party in the 
Church than the proposal to promote Erasmus to 
episcopal rank in the face of so furioua a clamour. 
He implied, however, that he would be more than sa^ 
isfied by a less onerous promotion ; and, in fact, a. 
considerable additional ]>ension was promised him 
under the single condition that he should reside in 
the Archduke's dominions. Charles wished to take 
him into Spain in his own snitc. But this, too, would 
not answer for the work which he bad to do. Lou- 
vain was thought of for him, and it wa^ not at first 
ia hia taste. Writing to his friend Ammonius, ha 
aaya: — 

At Louvain I should he the maid-of -all- work to the 
University. It would be " Amend this poem," " Cor- 
rect this epbtle," "Edit this or that edict." Not a 
soul in the place would do me any good. I should 
have the theologians on my back ; and I regret tQ Uf- 
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I do not love those gentry. One of them lias begun 
at me alrtiuly. and I have the wolf by the ears. I 
cannot crush him, and I cannot let him go. He flat- 
ters me to my face. He abuses me behind my back. 
He profeasea friendship. He is my enemy at heart. 
He oelongB to a class of men who can make us neither 
better nor wiser, but can worrj' our lives out. 

The edition of Jerome was being printed at Bale 
by the famous Frobcn. Erasmus had to go there to 
superintend the work, which was to be dedicated to 
the Pope. He intended, if he could, to go on after- 
wards to Rome, and thank Leo tn person for the 
service which had been n'udered to him. In the 
midst of his printing he was making time to write an 
" Educatioual Institute " for Prince Charles. Most 
of all he was taken up with the buttle of the lan- 
guages, and the attacks, too successful, by the monas- 
tic enemies of Greek on his friend Reucklin, which 
were echoing over Germany. Kome, which had pro- 
tected Erasmus, might protect Reuchlin. " Proximus 
ardet Ucalegon." If Reuchlin was overwhelmed, Eras- 
mus might be the next victim himself. Anxiously he 
wrote to the cardinals : — 

What a disgrace will it be (he said) if s man so 
learned, so accomplished as Reuchlin, who has made 
the world richer by his presence in it. is to be sacri- 
ficed in the autumn of his life, when he has deserved 
only praise and honour. What a stir is raised about 
him. and all for nothing. I can only say that if a 
man will examine Jerome in the same spirit which 
they are showing about Reuchlin, the theolo^ans will 
find plenty in him which tbey will not like the taste 
of. All the country is indignant. We look to jou at 
Rome to save him. 

I have mentioned Reuchlin befoi-c, but you will 
vtah for a word or two more about him. 
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He was among tlie first of the distlagubhed 
ars wbo introduced the study of Hebrew and Greek 
into Germany, and was thus, in fact, the father of 
modern Bible uriticiam. He was born at Baden in 
1455, and was twelve years older than Erasmus. He 
came early under the notice of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, who assisted and encouraged him. Tlie jeal- 
ousy of Hebrew among the clergy extended to the 
Hebrew race. A Jew-baiting cry was easily raised, 
and the orthodox German Church began to demand 
through the mouth of a convert (Pfeffercorn) that 
all Hebrew books except the Bible should be bumod. 
Reuchlin induced Maximilian to suspend so absurd 
a proposal. The Dominicans, .who hated Reucblin 
already, turned upon him. denounced a passage in one 
of his writings as heretical to the Inquisition, and the 
Inquisition, as it could not bui-n the Talmud, was 
willing to take ReuclUin in exchange. Young Ger- 
many, led by Ulrich von Hutten, swore that if Reuch- 
lin was burnt, the Church should smoke for it. Tho 
Emperor could not afford to quarrel with the Inquisi- 
tion. Reuohliu was suspended from his office and 
iuiprisoned, while the question what was to be done 
with him was referred to the Pope. The Pope de- 
layed his answer till the next year, when Beuchlia 
was forgotten in the storm of the Reformation. 
Meanwhile he was in imminent ilanger of the stake, 
and it is to Erasmus's credit that he was willing to 
run risks in Reuchlin's defence which he was aftCT"-'; 
wards not the least iuoliued to run for Luther. 

In supporting Reuchliu (he wrote to Cardinal 
Raphael ') you will earn the gratitude of every man 
of letters in Germany. It is to him really that Ger- 
many owes such knowledge as it has of Greek and 
' Ep. olxriii. 
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&brew. He ifl a learned, accomplished man, re- 
spected by the Emperor, honoured amoug his own 
fK)ple, and blameless in life and character. AH 
orope is riying shame that so excellent a peTW)n 
should be harrassed by a detestable prosecution, and 
all for a matter as absurd as the aas's shadow of 
the proverb. The printies are at peace again. Why 
should men of education and knowledge be still stab- 
bing eaeh other with poisoned pens? Julius II. 
rescued another friend of ours from a prosecution of 
the same kind, and silenced his accusers. Anyone 
who will give us Seuchlin back safe and sound will 
deserve all our blessings. 

The Roman visit had to be abandoned. The ince»- 
sant reprints of hia books, the attacks upon his New 
Testament, aud the corrections and additions found 
necessary obliged Erasmus to remain on the spot 
He had to make Louvain his head-qnarters, within 
easy reach of Brussels, and for several years his time 

■ was divided between Ijouvain and Froben's printing 
eetabhshment at Bale. 
From Louvain he writes in 1517 to his friend Pirk- 
heimer, while the Reuchlin controversy was still rag- 
ing:'— 

I live here at great expense, but I must remain for 
a few months longer to ftuish the work which I have 
in hand, and see what comes of the Chancellor's pro- 
mises. I am busy with a new edition of my New 
Testament. The fii-st was done too hastily. I am 
making a fresh book of it. I am delighted that vou 
have stood up for Reuchlin. Poor Reuchlin I What 
a fight he is having, and with what enemies! The 
Pope himself Is afraid to provoke the monks. Alex- 
ander VI. used to say that it was less dangerous to 
^_ provoke the most powerful prince in Europe than 
^^L offend the meanest of the mendicant friars. Those 
^^M wretehes in the disguise of poverty are the tyrants of 
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tho Christian world, and a precious leader they havi _ 
in tlieir assaults on Reuchliu — a fool with a forehead 
of brass, and himself more than half a Jew. The 
devil himself, the eternal enemy of Christ, could 
devise no fitter instrument to disturb the peace of 
Christendom in the name of religion than such a child 
of hell disg;ui3ed as an angel of light. It is a shame 
to Europe. Here is a man who deserves immortal 
honour reduced to crosaing swords with a monster 
whose name would pollute my papers. I believe the 
creature was only baptized that he might the better 
poison people's minds — a veritable Satan, Diabolus, 
slanderer, going among foolish women and canting 
about heresy and the need of defending the faith. 

What is to liappen if such an impure beast as thia_ 
is allowed to rage against men of learning and repi ^ 
tation, and to force them on their defence? fielievj 
me, it will not <^nd here. Mischief will come of i^ 
A small spark will kindle a Large fire. The bishou 
ought to stir tliemselves. The Emperor should loold 
to it. Such a viper ought not to be tolerated. 

Reuclilin's friends wei-e not idle. The " Epistola 
obscuromm Viromm " made PfeEEei-com tlio jest ( 
Europe, Other satires followed. The air was thid 
with libels on the monks. Tlte " Epistola! " weml 
anonymous. The monks insisted that Enismus must ] 
have written them. Only Ei'asmiiS, tlie Antiohria^ 
the heretic, the schismatic, was capable of so horrible 
an enormity. Erasmus, safe under the protection of 
the Emperor and the Holy See, left tliem to Bnarl, 
and finished his " Jerome," which he proceeded to lay 
at the feet of I^eo. with a request to be allowed to 
dedicate his labours to him. He knew how to flatter, 
and he was really under deep obligations to Leo. 

The greatest princes (he said) might tremble at 
writing to the Pope, who was as far aliove otlier men 
as other men were alxive tl>e beasts of the field. But , 
the kindness of Leo X. gave him courage. 
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Men of letters praised God for such a pastor. The 
Medici were the immortal patrons of culture and 
knowledge. Leo was tbe greatest of them all — the 
perfect man of Plato — gold tried in the fire — bom 
to triumph over all difiSculties. When Leo was raised 
to the uirone the iron age became golden. War 
ceased in all lands. Princes laid down their swords. 
The wounds of Christendom were healed, and not a 
Bcar remained. Leo was Hercules, Ulysses, Marius, 
Alexander, the lion of the tribe of Judah. Literature 
was bound to celebrate his praises. Erasmus desired 
to do his part to keep sueh virtues perennially bloom- 
ing. Too weak in himself for sach a glorious task, 
he might hope to achieve it by connecting Leo with a 
name already immortal — the name of Jerome, the 
greatest of Latin theologians. Jerome alone of the 
whole of them deserved to be called a theologian ; all 
others were dwarfed at his side, and only Greece had 
produced his equal. As he vras the worthiest of the 
Latin Fathers, so his writings had been left in the 
worst condition ; no intelligible meaning was to be 
had out of them. 

Erasmus had compared the MSS., corrected texts, 
exposed and expelled interpolated passages. St. Jet^ 
ome had been born again. The credit was not all 
due to Erasmus. Reuchlin had opened the way. 
But, such as it was, the work was completed, and waa 
humbly offered to Leo's acceptance.' 

Leo gniciousiy complie<I. He had sanctioned the 
New Testament. He now allowed his name to ap- 
pear on tlie title-page of tlie " Jerome " as Erasmus's 
avowed patron. He even wrote to Henry VIH., reo- 
onimending Erasmus for an English bishopric. The 
author of " Moria," who had mocked and insulted 
the religious orders, appeared before the world with 
the Pope's name beside his own, in the sunlight of pon- 
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tifical favour. What wonder if Erasmus now beli( 
that a peaceful Reformation was at hand, when such 
open favours had been shown to himaelf ; that Pope 
and princes and the wisdom of the laitj- were about to 
make an end of ecclesiastical abuses, clear out the 
monks, silence the jargon of scholasticism, and restore 
the Church of the Apostles witli Scripture for its 
foundation I Vou can trace hts expectations in 
letter to Fabricius Capito, a celebrated preacher 
Bale.i 

I am now (he saya) fifty-one years old, and may 
expected to feel that I have lasted long enough. I i 
not enamoured of life, but it ia worth while to con- 
tinue a little longer with such a prospect of a ^Idi 
age. We have a Leo X. for Pope ; a French king 
content to make peace for the sake of religion when 
he had means to continue the war ; a Maximilian ftn 
emperor, old and eager for peace ; Henry VIII., kin$; 
of England, also on the side of peace; the Arcb- 
duke Charles " divinae ciijusdam indolis adolescena." 
Learning is springing up all round out of the soil; 
languages, physics, mathematics, each department 
thriving. Even theology is showing signs of improv- 
ment. Theology, so far, has been cultivated only by 
avowed enemies of knowledge. The pretence has 
been to protect the minds of the laity from disturV 
ance. All looks brighter now. Three languages are 

J)ublicly taught in the schools. The most learned and 
east malicious of the theologians themselves lend their 
hand to the work. I myself, insignificant I, bavo 
contributed something. I have at least stirred ths 
bile of those who would not have the world grow 
wiser, and only fools now snarl at me. One of diem 
said in a sermon lately, in a lamentable voice, that all 
was now over with the Christian faith. There were 
persons who were talking of mending religion, and 
even mending the Lord's Prayer. An Englishman 
1 Zp. earn,, «bridg«d. 
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clamours that I profess to be wiser than Jerom 
have altered hia text, when all I have done haa 
to restore his text. 

Bat the clouds are passing away. My share in tbe 
work must be near finished. But you are young and 
strong ; you have the first pulpit in Bale ; your name 
is without spot — no one dares to reflect u])on Fabri- 
cios ; you are prudent, too, and know when to be 
silent ; you have yourself experienced the disorder, 
and understand the treatment of it. I do not want 
the popular theology to be abolished. I want it en- 
riched and enlarged from earlier sources. M'^hen the 
theologians know more of Holy Scripture they will 
find their consequence undimiuisbed, perhaps in- 
creased. All promises well, so far as I see. My 
chief fear is that with the revival of Greek literature 
there may be a revival of paganism. There are 
Christians who are Chi-istians only in name, and are 
Gentiles at heart; and, again, the study of Hebrew 
may lead to Judaism, which would be worse still. I 
wish there could be an end of scholastic subtleties, or, 
if not an end, that they could be thrust into a second 
place, and Christ be taught plainly and simply. The 
reading of the Bible and the early Fathers will have 
this effect. Doctrines are taught now which have no 
affini^ with Christ and only darken our eyes. 

Reform was in the air — reform, or some more 
dangerous change. What Erasmus wished, what Leo 
and the Cardinals wished, what Warham and More 
and Colet and Fisher wished in England, is toler- 
ably clear. They saw popiUar Chi-istianity degraded 
into a superstition ; the clergy loose and ignorant ; 
practical religion a blind idolatry ; the laity the 
victims of the mendicant friars, who enslaved them 
through the confessional ; theology, a body of dog- 
matic propositions developed into an unintelligible 
Mfaolasticiam, without practical bearing upon life. 
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Wise men desired to see supei-stition corrected, thel 
Scriptures made the rule of faith and practice, the 
friaia brought to their beaviugs and i)erhap8 sup- 
pressed, the clergy generally disciplined aud educated. 
They had no wish to toucli the Church or diminiah its 
splendour. The Church was, or might be, a magnifi- 
ceot instrument of human cultivation, and might 
grow with the expansion of knowledge. 

Something of this kind was, or seemed then to t)e^ I 
possible. But the dt:vil is not expelled by rose-water. J 
A few mouths after this letter was written the sky 
was black with thunderclouds, aud a storm had opened 
which raged for two long centuries. Mankind ara 
not reliered so easily of the consequences of their own J 
foUies. 




LECTURE X. 

Fortune appeared to ba,\e changed her £aoe to 
Erasmus after the publication of the New Testament 
and the " Encomium Moria:." Relieved of his dick 
uastic vow, favoured hy his own government, and 
applauded by the general voice of Europe, with suffi- 
cient money besides and with the full command of his 
own time, he had conquered a position for himself in 
which he might now pursue calmly the great objects 
of his life, and achieve the intellectual regeneration 
of the Church under the legis of Pope Leo himself. 
The great _Baffi fir3 of Europe contended for the p oa- 
M paBin i ) of hi^rn . Henry VIII. and Wolsey made 
fresh efforts to recover him to England. The Poeto- 
lua which he had looked for six years before and had 
not found was now ready to flow : a fine house in Lon- 
don with a handsome income was placed at his dispo- 
sitioD if he chose to accept it. Francis I., among hia 
first acts on succeeding to the crown, invited Erasmus 
back to Paris. Leo was eager to receive him i^ia 
at Rome. Minor magnates in Church and State 
would have secured if they could so splendid an orna- 
ment to tlieir courts, while at Brussels he was wel- 
comed so warmly by the young Archduke Charles 
and his brother Ferdinand that, if he desired prefer- 
ment, it seemed that he had but to ask and to have. 

Id October 1516 he writes from Brussels to Peter 
Giles, who had been liis pupil, in paternal good-hn- 
inour, advising him to be regular at his work, to keep a 
joonial, to remember that life was short, to »tudy Plato 
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and Seneca, love Ms wife, and disregard the world'sl 
opinion — adviee whiph indicates at least the compos- 1 
ure of mind of the adviser. For himself he says : — 

What others sweat and toil for has come to me in ^ 
my sleep. The Catholic Kin? [Charles, now king of 
Spain] had almost made a bishop of me, not in parti- 
bus injldeliumy but in Sicily. There had been a mis- 
take, however, and I am glad of it. It appeared that 
the nomination belonged to the Pope, and the King 
could do no more than wiite to Lim to confirm the 
appointment. This happened while I was at work in 
libraries at Antwerp. The Chancellor sent for me 
hither, and I obeyed more readily than I would have 
done had I known the cause of my summons. I was 
received with congratulations from those who were ia 
the secret. I laughed, and told them they were los- 
ing their labours. I would not change my freedom 
for the best bishopric in the world. 

Erasmus, however, was a thin-skinned mortal. It 
was the nature of him to heat the wat«r wherever he 
was. Pope, kings, and bishops might throw their 
shield over him, but he had provoked tlie implacable 
enmity of the religious orders. In addition to hia 
own offences, he had rushed to the front in defence of 
Reuchlin. They were wise in their generation. They 
had recognised that Ernsnins was more dangerous to 
them than a thousand Iteuchlins. If they could crush 
Erasmus they would make short work of Reuchlin 
and Von Hutten and young Germany ; and the reli- 
gious orders were terribly powerful. They were 
amenable to no authority but the Pope's, and the 
Popes themselves were afraid of provoking them. 

Sir Thomas More had been sent across to the Low i 
Coimtries to represent England at the settlement of 1 
the peace. He had not liked his occupation. Friesta I 
who had neither wives nor ehihli-en he thought were 
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tile fittest persona for ambassiKlors. Their expenses 
were paid by their Goverumenta, and if they did well 
they could be reniirded with bishoprics. Laymen bad 
no such prospects, lie liimself had to maintain a 
double establishment: and though he was the most 
generous of masters, he had never been able to per- 
suade his people at borne to be eeoDoniical io bis 
absence. He had been able, however, to discover 
while at Cambray that a conspiracy had been formed 
among tbe monks at Louvain to make a general 
attack upon Erasmus's work, and make it impossible 
for his own or any other Grovemment any longer to 
encourage bim. 

They mean (More wrote to him) to have an exami- 
oation o£ your writings, with the worst intentions 
towards you. Be cautious, therefore, and correct any 
faalta that you are conscious of. Yon will ask who 
the parties are. I fear to tell you, lest you be fright- 
ened by such antagonists. The object is to expose 
your mistakes. They have divided your works among 
them ; each is to take a special part. Yon see your 
danger, so collect your forces. The resolution was 
taken at a supper party, where they had drunk more 
vine than was good for them. 

Erasmus, like More, was at first rather amused 
than alarmed. 

I hear (he writes to Amniouius) that those fellows 
at Louvaiu wunt to have my wriUngs examined in the 
School of Theology there. They will have work cut 
out for them for two years, and the examiners must 
learn some Greek and Latin, of whit-h at present they 
know nothing. 1 think it will go off in wind. The 
best people there are for me, and some, indeed, of the 
most distinguished of the theologians themselves. 

The storm provetl more angry and more daogerons 
tlian cither More or Erasmns expected. 
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You will hardly believe (Era 



i writes a litti _ 
later to Ammoniua) bow near I escaped being buntt, 
the divines at Louvaiii were io such a i-age at me. 
Tbey petitioned the King and the Poi»e to throw me 
over. I went to Louvain myself and scattered the 
smoke. The great peoj>le and the literati broke up 
the conspiracy at home, but I still wait for the decree 
of the Koman oracle. If I do not get a final decisit 
in my favour there is an end of Erasmus, and not' * 
will remain but to write bis epitaph. I had 
have made two journeys to Itome than l>e tortured 
this delay. 

There was notMng to be afraid of from 
Leo decided all the points, whatever tbey were 
were put before him, in Erasmus's favour, and tbe 
Louvain theologians were left to their own pens and 
their own voices, which, it must be allowed, they knew 
how to use. Erasmus fouml them abundant material. 
The edition of tbe New Testament was followed by 
paraphrases on the various books, giving life and 
meaning to a narrative which had been trampled into 
barrenness by mechanical repetition or conventional 
interpretation. The Paraphrases were received with 
enthusiasm, and were read in oburches by the more 
enlightened clergy. Thanlts. praises, congratidations 
rained upon their author ; but, as admiration swelled 
on one side, fury was as loud ni)on tbe other. He 
had deliberately stirred a nest of bomets, and be 
smarted imder the inevitable sting. Ilis letters are 
full of complaints against the blookbciuls who railed 
at him in their sermons. Hypocntes be calls tbetn, 
who slandered better men tbau themselves, a^ if their 
occupation wad calumny and lies. Silence them he 
could not, for they commanded tbe pulpits, and they 
flitted and buzzed about him like bats and mosqui- 
toes. In Tjouvain, where he was, his enemies swarmed 
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the thickest. He might crush this renomoiu insect or 
that ; bat they were swarming in olondg, and he was 
dealing with a foe which was as the air, inyulaerable. 
He knew his danger when he provoked it. He had 
attacked the monks, and the atonks were uhiquitous, 
so that it would be useless to Hy. There was no spot 
on the Continent where he could escape from their 
reaentment. In England he had ptncd for Itome. or, 
if not for Rome, for a sight of the smoke from the 
chimneys of his own land. He had left England 
meaning neyer to see it again. He now lo4iked baek 
upon it with passionate regret. 

Oh, splendid England I (he writes from Louvain to 
his friend Dr. Pace ') — Oh, splendid England, home 
and citadel of virtue and learning I How do I con- 
gratuhite you on having such a prince to rule you, 
and your prince on subjects which throw such lustre 
on his reign ! No land in all the world is like Eng- 
land. In no country would I love better to spend my 
days. Intellect and honesty tlu-ive in England under 
the Prince's favour. In England there is no masked 
aanctimouiouBuess, and the empty babble of educatetl 
ignorance is driven out or put to silence. In this 
place I am torn by envenomed teeth. Preachers go 
about screaming hes abont me among idiots as foolish 
aa themselves. 

Again, to Bishop Fisher : ' — 

The war is carried on chtirtH dentata ', each side 
bites in earnest with purpose to hurt, and the hooded 
sycophants are at the bottom of it. who call them- 
es aalves the only champions of Gospel truth. 

^B He thought of flight. 

^1 What shall I do? Whither shall I go? To Ven- 
^H ioe? To B&le? Not to Germany; the hot rooms 
^H > Ep. ocilL 
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. stoves forbid Germany. The banditti forbid iQ_ 
I plague forbids it. Distance and summer beats 
e against Italy. I ant overwhelmed with iurita- 
..ons. The Archbishop of Mentz wishes for me, the 
Bishops of Maastricht, Liege, Bayeux wish for me. 
The King ot England invites me bat-k, and his 
Achates the Cardinal of York. I have so mary 
adorers that I can scarce reply to their letters, 
have written, as you advise me, to our Imperial CI 
cellor, and it is he who mast decide for me. 

He was still sanguine that better times were 
ing. He adds : — 

You will soon see a, new age among us. The 
phrases are universally praised, and it ia something 
have written a book of which that can be said. Tni 
will have done at la.st with atoning Erasmus, and 
take to kissing him. 

Not the least of his troubles came from the vio- 
lence of his own and Reuchlin's friends in Germany. 
The •' Epistolse obscurorum Virorum " was but one 
of many anonjinous publications poured out by Von 
Hutten and the young passionate champions of light 
in defence of Reuchlin, and heaping ridicule on hia 
prosecutors. Erasmus being the s]>ecial object of the 
monks' hatred, they were all attributed to his own 
pen or his own instigatiou. He bad to publish a de- 
fence of himself, wliich he detested doing. Oie 
but tried in vain, to convince these hot-spirit«d youti 
that tliey were hurting their own cause by offend! 
the civil power and the bishops, who would be thi 
best protectors if they would keep their invectivflK 
within the limits of legitimate satire. I He was sti 
bliug over the roots of the trees whicb he had hii 
planted, and he did not like it at all. 

The " Epistolie " (he writes ' in August, 1517) 
' To CmMiiiu, Ep. clx., •euood wiie*. 
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not please me. I migbt bave been amuaed by the 
wit, but the example is pernfcioas. I love a jeat, but 
I have no taste for ribalilry, and if play the fool they 
must they have no right to biiug my name Into the 
busicess and ruin the work o£ my life. They are not 
only ill friends to themselves, but they bring disgrace 

00 the cause of learning. It is now said in Cologne 
that I wrote the libel on Pope Julius. I am amazed 
that such a production should be attributed to me. If 
it had been mine it would at least have been in better 
Latin. I might mock a little in " Moria," bnt I dvew 
no blood and never hurt any man's good name. I 
satirised manners, not individuals. Do, if you can, 
keep such stuff out of tbe press. Everyone who 
knows me knows how I disliked the book and how 
unworthy I thought it. 

Pfeffercom. the conceited Jew who had led the 
attack on Reuchlin, had been the tool of stronger 
heads behind him. But he had stood forward in the 
front. His name alone was a butt for the satire of 
coarser wits. Erasmus had to notice the man, but 
felt disgraced in touching him. 

It is right (he again writes toCffisarius) for the de- 
fenders of learning to support Reuchlin, but there waa 
no need for them to point their lances at that pestilent 
trumpeter of the Furies, that vicar of Satan, with the 
theologians in masks behind him. He is a fellow 
made of malevolence. To denounce him is not to con- 
qaer him, for he has no sliame, and he counts the at- 
tacks upon him as a distinction. He pretends to de- 
fend the Gospel, and he is destroying Christianity. If 
bis body be examined, may I be Imnged if a Jew is not 
foond inside him, or six hundred Jews. He is a bad 
Jew and a worse Christian. Conflicts with so vile a 
monster are better avoided. Conquerors or conquered, 
those who meddle with him will be spattered with mud. 

1 woold rather see the whole Old Testament abolished, 
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so we preserved the Kew, than have the peace of 1 
world broken for the books of tlie Jews.' 
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One has heard of Satan rebuking sin ; Erasmus com- 
plaining of his friends' strong language was somel 
in the same position. Two mouths later he writes 
the same subject to Pirkheimer : ^ — 

No mortal hates these quarrels more than I do. 
hate even my own " Apology," which I was forced into 
writing. I am ashamed that men of reputation should 
be driven into croaaing swords with such a monster, or 
dirting paper with the name of him. No wise mau 
doubts that Reuchlin has been abominably used, but I 
would rather hold my tongue than bandy words with 
swarms o£ wasps who carry poison in their tongues. 
Innocence needs no defence. It was enough for 
Reuchlin to have all good men on hta side. I wonder 
that the magistrates and bishops permit such a venom- 
ous wretch to rage as he does, and that no Hci'cules 
is found to drag this new Cacus into gaol. That is the 
way in which such rufBans ought to be dealt with. 

Erasmus might deny his responsibility for " Julius *' 
or the "Epistolie;" but he had published "Moria" 
imder his own name, and on "Moria" the monks fast- 
ened next — very much, it is curious to observe, to the 
surprise of Erasmus and even of Sir Thomas More, to 
whom " Moria " seemed no more than an innocent piei« 
of satire. The monks knew better ; they would have 
abandoned their cause if thoy had allowed a stab so 
terribly effective to pass unresented. The challeDga'J 
was taken up by a Carmelite professor at Lonvi' 
named Egmondanus — Egmond, I suppose — who £ 
many years was to be a thorn in Erasmus's side. 

' " Halun ego tDcolanu Novo TasUnuinto rel totum Vetn* ll 
qtum Christionamm poceiuob Judsornni Iibn» raiaiiidi , " 
■ooond sertM, iibri<(g«d. 

* Ep. cciu. , ncoad Nri«i. 
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I am not surprised (More writes to his friend ') 
that this little black Carmelito hates yoa, but I could 
hardly have believed that lie would attack " Moria," 
when he is himself Moria incarnate. Insolent aas, 
to be ashamed of his own mistress. He may hide him- 
self in the liuu's skin, but he will not be able to hide 
his ears. 

I oonld not hare dreamt (writes Erasmus lumself) 
that " Moria " would have provoked so much anger. I 
abhor quarrels, and would liave suppressed the thing 
could Ibave foi-eseen the effect it woidd produce. But 
why should monks and theologians think themselves 
so much injured ? Do tbey ret^oguise their portraits? 
The Pope reaci " Moria " and laughed ; as he 6nished 
it, all he said was, " Here is our old friend Erasmus." 
And yet the Popes are handled there as freely as any- 
one else. I am no evil speaker. Had 1 seriously 
wished to describe monks and theologians as they really 
are " Moria " would seem a mild performance by the 
■ide of what I should then have written. They say it 
is being read in schools. I had not heard of this. 
There is nothing in it, however, which can injure 
yonng people. VVhy yon shonid fear that it may lead 
to a disregard of religion is a mystery to me. Will 
religion vanish if I ridicule superstitiou ? Would that 
what is now called reli^ou deserved to be so called ! 
Would that priests and congregations followed the 
teaching of Christ as faithfully as they now show their 
neglect of it I Religious houses are spread over Chris- 
tendom. I do not condemn what is called a religious 
life in itself; but ask yourself what trace of piety 
is now to be found in such houses beyond forms and 
ceremonies, how worse than worldly ahuost all of 
them are. I have blackened no indiWdual's name. 
I have mocked only at open and notorious vice. 

So matteni were standing with Erasmus himself and 
■ iri til Europe generally in the momentous year 1617. 
I Bis writings were flying over Catholic Christendom 
' £p, oiIrilL, eemnil neriet. 
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and were devoured by everyone who could rea 
i^ty, waking from the ignorimce of ages, were opening 
their eyes to the absurdities and corruptions of jire- 
eponsihle ecclesiasticism. The fatal independence of 
the cler^', which had been won by popes like Gregory 
VII. and bishops like our St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
had pi-oduced its inevitable effect. Popes and clergy 
ehare the infirmities of ordinary mortals, and no hu- 
Qian being or body of human beings can be raised 
above the authority of law and opinion without devel- 
oping into insolence, presumption and profligacy. 
Some vast chango. as Enismua saw, was immediately 
imminent. He expected, and he was entitled to ex- 
pect by the favour which had been shown to himself, 
that it would take the shape of un orderly refonn, car- 
ried out by the heads of the Chuich themselves and 
the princes who were then on the various thrones of 
Ewope. Every sign seemed favourable to such an 
issue. The invectives of Orthodoxy against Erasmus 
had produced no effect on the Pontiff who bore the 
Bword of St. Peter. Henry VIH. was, according to 
Sir Thomas More, the most deeply read and the most 
nobly intentioued of all the English kings. Francis 
I, had shown his own disposition by entreating Eras- 
mus to live with him in Paris. The Emperor Maxi- 
oiilian was old, but generous and wise. His grandson 
Charles had shown so far sjinptoras of brilliant prom- 
ise. The smaller German princes waited for nothing 
hut a sign from their leaders to put their own hands 
to the work. Reactionary ecolesiasticism had no 
friends anywhere, save in the sense of the sacredness 
of religion and reluctance to meddle with a system 
which had been sanctified by the customs of agea — a 
reluctance which would have yielded immediately be- 
fore a movement of which the Pope was to be the b 
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Europe was at last at peace. The princes were all 
friends. It was an opportuni^ which might seem 
created specially hy Providence, and to this foi-f cited 
chance Goethe alluded sadly when he said that the in- 
tellectual progress of mankind had been thrown back 
for centuries when the passions of the multitude were 
called up to decide questions which ought to have been 
left to the thinkers. 

No time is worse wastetl than ia speculations over 
what we suppose might have been. Erasmus's hopes 
for a peaceful change depended on the Pope's assist- 
anoe or leadership. The Roman Court was the centre 
and heart from which ecclesiastioal corruption flowed 
OTer Europe, and he seems really to have persuaded 
himself that an elegant and a<?complished Leo X. 
would consent to a genuine reform which must begin 
with himself and his surroundings. Pi-ovidence or 
destiny is a stem schoolmistress, and the e^il spirits 
of folly and iniquity do not yield so easily to the en- 
lightened efforts of Goethe's thinkers. 

Suddenly, as a bolt out of the blue, there came a 
fiaah of lightning, which scattered these fair imagin- 
ings and set the world on fire. A figure now steps 
out upon the scene wluch has made a deeper mark on 
the history of mankind than any one individual man 
baa ever left, except Mahomet. 

The subject of these lectures is Erasmus, and not 
Lather. I may presume that yon are generally famil- 
iar with Luther's history, and a few words about it 
will be enough on this occasion. 

Martin Luther was the son of a miner in Saxony. 
Bred up piously and wisely, he had a natural enthusi- 
asm of his own. The Christian religion taught him 
that the Iiighcst duty of man was the service of God, 
•ad to this ho deterituoed to devote himself. Many 
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young men have experienced sinular emotions ; 



cool down with moat of u3 as we ( 



I mto praotio 



contact with the world and its occupations. With 
Luther they did not cool down, they took the form of 
ardent resolution, and against his father's wishes, who 
knew better than he did that he was strikiog on a 
wrong career, he made his profession as a monk in au 
Augustinian convent. He was not content with the 
nsual exercises of the rule. He prayed perpetually. 
He slept on the stones, fajit«<l, watched, welcomed all 
the hardsliijis which Erasmus most abhorred. In the 
library he foimd a copy of the New Testament lying 
dusty on the shelves. He studied it, digested it, dia- 
oovered the extraordinary contrast between the Chris- 
tianity which was taught in the Gospels and Epistles 
and the Christianity of the monasteries. He was per- 
plexed, filled with doubts and misery, and knew not 
what to do or where to turn. He increased his auster- 
ities, supposing that he might be tempted by the 
devil. In the convent he became marked for the in- 
tensity of his earnestness, and was supposed to be ma- 
tui'ing for a saint. The house to which he belonged 
had business at the Court of Borne. Luther was 
selected as one of the brethren who were sent thither 
to represent the fraternity. Erasmus went to Italy as 
a companion to rich young Englishmen, with horses 
and luxuries. Luther went too, but Luther walked 
there barefoot and penniless, pa^ed ou through the 
houses of his order from one to another. But both 
witnessed the same scenes and exiwrienced the same 
sensations at the sight of Julius II. calling himself 
the successor of St. Peter. Luther, too, saw the car- 
dinals, the hinges of Christendom, with their palaces 
and retinues and mistresses. He saw Papal Home 
in all its ma^ificence of art, and wealth, and powec 
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He and Erasmas were alike conscious of the mon- 
strous absurdity. But Eraamua, while he wondered, 
twuld also adioire and enjoy, tie found human life 
cultivated into intellectual graee. He foiuid tlie ex- 
traordinary cardinals, Leo X. being then one of 
them, open-minded, lilieral, leanied, Hceptical, and 
scornful as hiniself of the follies of the established 
creed, and rehned even in their personal vices. He 
did not admire the \-ices, but he udmired the men. 
Hiimanity, as represented in the circle wluch sur- 
rounded the Papacy, appeared to him infinitely supe- 
rior to the barbarism and superstition of Western 
Christendom. He wanted Western Christendom to 
be eda(«ited and renovated, and he thought enlight- 
ened popes and prelates to be competisnt instruments 
for the work. 

The impi-easioQ formed upon Luther by the culture 
and magnificence was totally different. To him it 
seemed an impious parody. He had kissed the ground 
when he came in sight of Rome, expecting to find it 
the nursery of godliness. Of godliness he saw not a 
trace, or a trace of wish for such a thing, Erasmos 
despised su])erstition. If it be superstitious to believe 
that man is placed in this world to learn Qod's will 
and do it, that life has no other meaning, and that 
splendoor and luxury rather hinder than help in tlie 
pnrsuit of duty, then Luther was as superstidoua aa 
the most ignorant hermit that ever macerateil his body 
in a desert. He was no rebel against established au- 
thorities, he wrote no " Moria,'* uo satires upon mendi- 
cant friars or scholastic divines. He went home be- 
wildered, but resolved that lie would do his own small 
Irit of work faithfully, whatever it might be. The su- 

trior of his convent s.iw that for such a mind active 
ititm mnst be provided if it was not to prey upon 
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itself, and Lntber was removed under a dispensation 
to the new University of Wittenberg. There he 
taught classes. There he preached on Sundays and 
saints' days at the great town chiirch, and soon drew 
crowds to hear him, who were astonished at his strange 
earnestness, his strange eyes which were like a Uon's, 
and the strange things whifh he said. 

He had no notion of making a disturbance in the 
world. He took no prominent part in the Keuchlin 
oonfiiot. He had read voluminously, but learning in 
and for itself did not particularly interest him. HiR 
whole soul was turned on the will of God and what 
God had made known about Himself, and thus his 
course lay altogether apart from Erasmus and the 
prophets of the Renaissance. Erasmus had never 
heard of him. If he had heard he woiUd not have 
cared to make further inquiry. Tet here, unreo^- 
uised and iinthought of beyond the walls of Witten- 
berg, was the man who was to revolutionise the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The Pope was rich, but the ganlens of Aladdin 
would have scarcely supplied the means for the splen- 
did expenditure of Leo X. Four sources contributed 
the streams which supplied the papal treasury : the 
ordinary revenues of the States of the Chiirab; the ^ 
profits from the Roman Law Courts, to which oaui 
were brought by appeal from every part of Enn^^ 
the annats, or first year's income from everj- priest, a 
bishop, or abbot presented to a benefice ; and, lastly, 
the sale of pardons, dispensations, and indulgenoea, 
permissions to do things which would be wrong with- 
out them, or remissions of penalties prescribed by the 
canons for offences — indulgences which were ex- 
tended by popular credulity to actual pardons for 
sins oommitted, and were issued whenever the Pol 
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mnted money. Sorrowing relatioDs, uneasy for the 
fftte of A soul in purgator}', could buy out their friend 
at a fixed scale of charges. The results were cal- 
culated beforehand. Averages could be taken from 
i«peat«d experience. Sometimes a capitalist con- 
tracted on speculation for the anticipated sum. Some- 
times the issue was disposed of by recogDised ofGcials 
resident in the various countries. The price was high 
or low, according to the papal necessities, or according 
to the magnitude of the sins to which it would reach ; 
but as no one could be held so innocent as to have no 
sins to be pardoned at all, every pious Christian was 
on all such occasions expected to provide himself with 
a Bull 

St. Peter's Church at Home had been commenced, 
but waited its completion. Pope Lieo wished to dis- 
tinguish his reign by perfecting the magnificent struc- 
ture. For this, and for other purposes, he required 
a subsidy unusually large, and an indulgence extrava- 
gantly wide was the natural expedient. 

There was nothing in such a measure to suggest 
remark. Custom had made such things too familiar. 
The Pope possessed in his treasury the accumulated 
Buperflnous merits of all the saints from the beginning 
of the Christian Church. They were his to dispose 
of as he pleased to unfortunates who had none of their 
own. The Pope was God's vicegerent. The king- 
dom of God was the greatest of all kingdoms, and it 
was fit and right that its capital should bo mafrnifi- 
flent. The splendour of sovereigns can be maiutaiDed 
only by the contributions of their subjects, and indul- 
gences were sanctified by usage as the mwle in whiob 
snch oontnbutions could best be offered. The Pope 
did not exact taxes like seuular sovereignii. He gai9 
Mnnething in return. The "something" might Ml 
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admit of precise definitioQ. But Cliriat had given to 
the Christian priesthood the power of absolution. 
Tlie Pope waa supreme priest, Pontifex Maximus, 
and possessed that power, wliatever it might be, in 
supreme degree. What Christ coulil do the Pope 
could do ; and at any rate the grant of indulgences 
was a time-honoured custom in the Church. They 
might OF they might not be of real benefit to the sool, 
but they were evidence of the Pope's goixlwill, and at 
least could do uo possible harm. Leo X. put out s 
profuse issue of these spiritual bank-notes, which the 
faithful were expected to purchase at their nominal 
value, either for themselves or fur their relations who 
were in purgatory. The contra«t for Saxony was 
taken by the Archbishop of Mentz, a brilliant youth 
of twenty-eight who had been lately made cardinal, 
and who had a heavy bill against him still unpaid ^^jm 
the papal treasury as the price of his red hat. |H 

The collector appointed by the Archbishop wb» »1 
Dominican monk named Tetzel, who went about witii 
bells and Bfes, and a suite behind him like a proces- 
sion of the priests and priestesses of Cybele. His 
method of disponing of his wares was admitted to have 
been injudicious. The sale of pardons for sins, how* 
ever sanctioned by practice, was a form of trade which 
ought to have been covered by some respectable cer«- 
monial. Tetzel travelled from town to town, adveiv 
tising his patent medicines from the pidplt like a 
modem auctioneer, and ti^lling his audience that as 
the money clinked in the box the souls of sinners flew 
np to heaven, no matter how mortal their offenoe«. 
His progress brought him near to Wittenberg, and it 
was too much for Luther's patience. He entreated 
the Elector of Saxony to interfere. The Elector was 
as disgusted as himself, but did not see his way to 
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inteirapting the o£BciaIs of the Holy See. Luther 
acted alone, and n^ed up his world-famous challeoge 
on the Wittenberg Church door — a challenge to 
Tetzel or any monk or priest to prove that a piece of 

(fAper signed hy the Pope could put away sin. 
^ To a question bo presented the unulerical mind 
Iboald return but one answer. From Wittenbei^, from 
Baxony, from all Northern Europe — for the newg 
^read like an electric stroke — there rose a " No ! " 
which shook the Church to its foundatious. The re- 
ligious ordew raved " heresy " from their pulpits. 
Luther replied first with moderation, then fiercely and 
scornfully. Pamphlet followed pamphlet, and it waa 
aoon open war, with the laity of Euro^^e for an andi- 
ence, cheering on the awlacious rebel. The vibration 
of the shouk reached Erasmus, and was received by 
him with very mixed feelings, '^At first he ikduiitted 
that be felt a secret pleasure. If Luther could suo- 
oeed in putting down the system of indulgences there 
would be one imposture the less, and he was not sorry 
that the Church should be made to face the danger of 
.postponing longer the inevitable reforms. But he 
was in the midst of his own battle. He did not wish 
to be burdened with fui-ther responsibilities. Least 
of all could he wish that his quarrel with the monks 
afaould be complicated with an attach upon the Pope, 
who was his own chief supporW Nor had he any par- 
ticular synipatliy with Luther's way of looking at 
things. He bated tyranny. He bad an intellectual 
contempt for lies and ignorance, backed up by bigotry 
and superstition. He was ready and willing to fight 
angry monks and scholastics. But he had none of 
the passionate horror of falsehood in sacred thmgs 
which inspired the new movement. He had no pas- 
sionate emotions of any kind, and rather dreaded than 
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welcomed the effervescence of religious enthuaii 
The fa ults of th e C hurch, as he saw them, wer e 

nlingTfiir"!inH ahQnl]|f^ nKaJM^t. of OrdiP j ^YT '""'^ ty, 

the tendency tj> .in ^wtihitfl tnr ol 

Commandments "-^ ^"^rKrafrant. s uperstition chia ty 
built upon fi^*^"n, n«J ft '^"«*TlTlal flTftt *-"'' harden ing 
and stiffening with each gener^pn, whi ch waa iq ade 
the essence of religion, defined by eccIesiaatieaLlaw, 
guarded Ijy eoclesiattical courts, and cuforceiLt^C-Ateel 
and fire. Ilia dream was a return to early Chris- 
tianity as it was before councils liad laid the minds 
of men in chains; a Christiauity of practice, not of 
opinion, where the Church itself might consent to 
leave the intellect fi-ee to think as it pleaseil on the 
inscrutable mysteries ; and where, as the Church would 
uo Lmger insist on particular forms of belief, i 
kind woidd cease to hate and slaughter each c 
because they differed on points of metaphysics. 
Luther he saw the same disposition to dogmatic a 
tion at the opposite pole of thought ; an intolerance of 
denial as dangerous as the churchman's intolerance of 
affirmation. What could Luther, what could any 
man know of the real essence of the Divine Will and 
Nature ? Canons of orthodoxy were but reflections of 
human pasfiion and perversity. If Luther's spirit 
spread, dogma would be met with dc^ma, each calling 
itself the truth ; reason coidd never end disputes which 
did not originate in reason, but originated in bigotry 
or a too eager imagination. From argument there 
would be a quick resort to the sword, and the whole 
world would be full of fury and madness. How well 
Erasmus judgetl two centuries of religious wars were 
to tell. The wheel has come round at last. The 
battle for liberty of opinion has been fought out to 
the bitter end. Common-«ense has been taught 
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last that persecution for opinions mnat cease. After 
the ezbaustioa of the straggle the world haa oome 
round to the Erasmian view, and one asks why all that 
misery was necessary before the voice of moderation 
could be beard. 1 sup pose bec ause reas on has so 
lit tle to do with the airecItnTrof^umaii conduct. —I 
called Erasmus's views of reform a dream. Tt was a 
dream of the ivory gate. Reason is no match for 
superstition. One passion can only be encountered 
by another passion, and bigotry by the enthusiasm of 
faith. 

But what was Erasmus to do in the new element 
which had sprung out so suddenly? Turn against 
Luther he would not, for he knew that Luther's de- 
nunciation of the indulgences had been as right aa it 
was brave. Declare for him he would not. He could 
not commit himself to a movemeut which he could not 
control, and which for all he could see might become 
an unguided insurrection. Like all men of his tem- 
perament, he disbelieved in popular convulsions, and 
remiuned convinced that no good could be done 
except through the established authorities. He de- 
termined therefore to stand aside, stick to his own 
work, and watch how things went. He held aloof. 
He purposely abstained from reading Luther's books 
that he might be able to deny that he liad been in 
commuaication with Mm. Not wishing to write to 
Luther liimself, yet not wishing to seem to be without 
sympathy for him, he wrote in the summer of 1518, a 
few months after the scene at Wittenberg, to the rec- 
tor of the school at Erfurt where Luther had been 
bred. He says: — 

That frigid, quarrelsome old lady. Theology, had 
swollen herself to such a point of vanity that it was 
to bring her back to the fountain, but I 
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wuulil rattier h&ve lier mended than ended. I vot 
at le&et have her permitted to endura till a better 
theologj has been invented. Lather has aaid maiiy 
things excellently well. I could wish, however, that 
he would be less rude in hisi mauuer. He would have 
stronger support behind him, and might do real good. 
But, at any rate, unless we stand by him when he is 
right, no one hcreafttT will dare to s[>eak the truth. 
I can give no opinion about his positive doctrines j| 
but one good thing he lias done, and has been i 
public lienefactor by doing it — he has forced tlM 
controversialists to examine the early Fathers iot 
themselves. 

The atmosphere at Louvain grew more squally than 
ever after Luther's business began. It gave the 
monks a stick to beat Erasinus with, and they used 
it to such purpose that he doubted whether he would 
be able to keep his footing there, and whether he 
might not be foreed to fly for refuge to England 
again. Even thei'e he could not be certwo of his 
reception. 

The monks siud the conflagration was his doint 
In a sense it is true that it was his doing. " Morw 
and the New Testament had been dangerous fire- 
works, and every Greek scholar ami every friend of 
learning was on Luther's side. The reactionaries in 
Germany and England too could point to their pr». 
dictions : had not they always said how these noveU 
ties wotdd end ? 

To see how the wind lay on the English side, and 
to prepare the way should flight from Louvain be 
necessary, he wrote a long and remai'kable letter to 
Wolscy. 

Considering how much we hear from Erasmus aboat 
Kngland. there is less mention of Wolsey in the oorre- 
spondence generally than might have been expected*. 
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At first, perhaps, the great Cardinal took no notice of 
ErEsmua ; and then, finding that he was become a 
person of consequeDce, paid him some kind of attoo- 
tion. But there was never any kind of intimacy be- 
tween them. Oil and water would sooner mix tlian 
the great pluralist Cardinal, syTnlx>l of all that was 
worst in ecclesiastical ascendency, half statesman, half 
charlatan, and the keen sarcastic Erasmus, to whom 
the charlatan side would he too painfully evident. 

But Wolsey was now omnipotent in England. Eras- 
mus might need his help, or at least his sanction to a 
return thither. The letter was sent with a due dose 
of flattery and incense, to assure Wolsey that he had 
no connection with the German movement.' 

Stories, he says, had reached his Eminence's ears 
that he, Erasmus, was responsible for the German 
outburst. He wishes Wolsey to understand that it 
was not true. Luther, he heard, was a person of 
blameless life ; tliis Luther's worst enemies acknow- 
ledged; but he had never seen him, he had never 
read his books. As to the opinions contained in 
them, he wa^ not vain enough to pass a judgment on 
a man so remarkable. He had thought it imprudent 
on Luther's part to reflect on pardons and indul- 
gences, forming as they did the chief part of the 
monks' revenues, but he had expressed no opinion on 
what Luther had published, favourable or unfavour- 
able. He was not rash enough to praise what he had 
not stndied, nor unprincipled enough to condemn. 

Aa to the rest (he went on) Germany has young 
men of high promise, who are fighting against the 
Obscurantists and use the flrst weapon which comes 
to hand. I should blame their violence if I did not 
know bow intolerably they have been provoked. The 
■ Sp. ooaxrii., kbridgcd. 
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enemies of learning denounce and slander them, 
sliriek and scream if they get a scratch in retturn. 
They are to cry heresy, and appeal to earth and 
heaven, and to the priiic«a and the mob, and we are 
not to utter a disrespectful word. Von Hutten and 
his friends are youug, they ai-e not without wit, and 
they are naturally exasperated at the attacks on them. 
I have admonished them to be more cautious. I faavB 
advised them to keep their pens off popes, and 
dinals, and bishopg, who are their only protec 
What can I do more? I can control my own sty] 
I cannot govern theirs. Everything is laid at c _ 
door. Each new work that appears must be mine, 
whether I wrote it or not. My works are widely read, 
and expressions used by me may find their way into 
the writings of olhera, even of my enemies. There it 
mockery in "Moria" — but only innocent mockery. 
No word has come from me to offend modesty or 
encourage sedition or impiety. I have tlie thanKB of 
everyone, except of divines and monks, who do not 
like to have their eyes opened. I am sa^Hng perhaps 
more than I need. I have said so much only becausA— 
I learn that certain persons are trying to prejudio 
your Eminence's mind gainst me. I trust you vf 
not listen to such calumnies. Erasmus will always l_^ 
found on the side of the Roman See, and especidly of] 
its present occupant. 
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LECTUHE XI. 

The Court of Rome, which had surTived the iii- 
famies of Alexander VI., might naturally disdain the 
rumours of spiritual disturbances in a remote province 
of Germany. The roots of the papiil power had 
struck BO deep into tlie spiritual and secular organisa- 
tion of Europe, that it might believe itself safe from 
any wind that could blow. If the crimes of tlie Boi^ 
gias had not disenchanted mankind of their belief 
that the popes were representatives of the Almighty, 
the spell was not likely to be broken by a clamour 
over indulgences. It was but a quarrel of noisy 
monks. When Luther's tlieses were submitted to 
Leo X., the infallible voice observed merely that a 
drunken German wrote them : " When he has slept 
off his wine he will know better." Erasmus, encour^ 
aged by the Pope's encoiiragement of art and learn- 
ing, and especially by Leo's patronage of hiuiself. bad 
believed that tbey were on the eve of a general Re- 
formation, undertaken by the Charch itself. Thougb 
he hod not liked Luther's tone or manners, he bad 
been delighted with tlie stir in Saxony, as giving the 
Holy See the impulse to l>egin the work which he 
supposed alone to be needed. It was a fond imagina- 
tion. Pope Leo is credited by tradition with having 
called the Church system a profitable fable. Fabu- 
lous or true, it was the foundation on which had been 
erected his own splendid dominion, and he was not 
likely to allow his right to bia own revenues to be 
successfully challenged. 
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Roused at last into recognising tliat Luther's action 
had set tongues busy asking questions which ooahl 
not be answered, he struck at first on the notable idea 
of a fresh crusade against the Ci-escent, and the re- 
covery of Constantinople, It would divert attentioa*. 
create a fresh tide of emotional piety, and lend new' 
lustre to his own tbrone. IIow far this scheme wai 
intended to be proceeded with it is impossible to say, 
but it went far enough to show Erasmus the folly of 
his own expectations, and in all his letters none 
more scornfully bitter than those in which be do< 
nounced the sinister influences of Leo's adviaenu' 
He woidd as soou, he said, turn Mahometan himself 
as be a Christian after the type in favour at the Vati* 
can. He writes to Sir T. More, March 5, 1518 ; ' — 

The Pope and the princes are at a new game. 
They pretend that there is to be a grand wai- against 
the Turk. The poor Turk 1 I ho\K: we shall not ba 
too savage with him. WTiat will the women aay ? 
The whole male sex between twenty-six and fifty are 
to take up arms, and as the Pope will not let the 
ladies enjoy themselves while their husbands are in 
the field, they are to wear no silk or jewels, drink no 
wine, and fast eveiy other day. Husbands who can- 
not go on the campaign are to be under the sams 
rule. No kissing to be allowed till the war is over. 
Many wives will not like this. Yours I am sure will 
approve. But oh. immortal gods ! what has coma 
over these rulei-s of ours? Are popes and kings so 
lost to shame that they treat their subjcots as catue to 
be bought and sold '( 

Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. Leo X, | 
trying to occupy the mind of Europe with fighting 1 
or converting Turks while Luther was setting Qeiv 1 
many on fire was a feat not veiy dissimilar. 

' Ep. cctiv., ascond aariea, aLridgKl. 
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At greater length Erasmus poured out his disap- 
pointment an<i iuilignation to his friend Abbot Vol- 
rius, who became afterwards a Calvinist.^ 

We are not. I presume, to kill all the Turks. The 
survivors are to be made Christians, and we are to 
send them our Ot'cams and our Sooti as missionaries. 
I wonder what the Turks will think when they hear 
about instances and causes formative, about quiddities 
and relativities, and see our own theologians cursing 
and spitting at each other, the preaching friars crying 
up their St. Thomas, the Minorites their Doctor Ser- 
apbieus, the Nominalists and Realists wrai^ling about 
the nature of the Second Person of the Trinity as if 
Christ was a malignant demon ready to destroy you 
if you made a mistake about His nature. While oor 
lives and manners remain as depraved as they now 
are the Turks will see in us but so many rapacious 
and liceutions vermin. How are we to maJie the 
Turks believe in Christ till we show that we believe 
in Him ourselves ? Reduce the Articles of Faith to 
^fewest and the simplest — " Qufs pertineni ad 
fidem quam pniiciagimia arttciais absolvanttir" 
Show them that Christ's yoke is easy, that we are 
shepherds and not robbers, and do not mean to op- 
press them. Send them messengers such as these 
instead of making war, and then we may effect some 
good. But, oht what an age we live in. When 
were morals more corrupt ? — ritual and ceremony 
walking hand in hand with vice, and wretehed mor- 
tals caring only to till their purses. Christ cannot be 
tanght oven among Christians. The cry is only for 
pardons, dispensations, and indulgences, and the 
trade goes on in the name of popes and princes, and 
even of Christ Himself. Ask a question of the scho- 
lastic divines and the casuists, and you are told of 
qualifications, or equivocations, and snch like. Not 
one of them will say to yon. Do this and leave that. 
They ought to show their faith in their works, and 
convert Turks by tlie heauty of their lives. 
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And dogmas were to be heaped on dogmas, 
Christendom was to be turned into a bloody circus of 
quarrelling doctrinairea, murdering each other la the 
name of Grod, while the Turks, far away from conver- 
sion, were to hang over Europe, threatening Westei 
Christianity with the aame fate which had ovi 
whelmed tho Churches of Asia. Why would 
men be reasonable ? Luther's voice swelled louder. 
Erasmus vainly implored him to be moderate. Eras- 
mus had no spell to command the winds not to blow. 
Leo's eyes were opened at last. He found his tudul* 
genccs would no longer sell in the market. His rer- 
enucs were seriously threatened. The troublesome 
monk must be silenced. He required the Elector of 
Saxony to arrest Luther. The Elector declined, tilt 
the objections to the indidgeuces had been answered. 
Indulgences and pardons were but one of a thousand 
forma in which the Bock of Christ hud been fleeced. 
Each grievance found a voice, and the movement bfr 
gan perilously to shape itself into a revolt of the 
laity against the clergy. Luther dared to say that 
the clergy were but as other men, tliat their apostolic 
succession was a dream, and the claim to supernatu- 
ral powers on which the whole pretension of the 
Church to its sovereign authority rested was an ilia* 
sion and imposture. Something had to be done, but 
what ? Nuncios were sent and then legates — not to 
answer Luther, for no answer was possible, but to 
threaten liim, to bribe him, any way to silence him. 
Luther had not meant to raise such a tempest. He 
bad merely protested against a scandal. If the Pope 
would have stopped the sale of the indulgences and 
condemned the grosaness of Tetzel and his doings, 
Luther, much as he disliked the teachiug and practice 
of the Church in general, would have said no more^ 
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sod his own share iu the revolt would hava ended. 
It was not for him to call to account Pope aud 
bishops, and remodel the world. But, as Erasmus 
said, the whole business was mismanaged. Aleander, 
Miltitz, Cardinal Cajetan, who were despatched suc- 
cessively from Rome to quiet matters, were ioeolent 
churchmen, impatient and indignant that the majesty 
of the Papacy should be defied by a miserable monh. 
Fire and faggot were the fitting and proper remedy. 
A troublesome Elector of Saxony, himself half a 
heretic at heart, refusing to indulge them, they alter- 
nately Battered and cursed, entreated and imprecated. 
A Papal Bidl came out formally approving the indul- 
gences, condemning Luther's action, which Erasmus 
says every right-minded man in Germany approved, 
ordering his books to be burnt, and uommanding his 
arrest and punishment. It might have answered a 
century before, but times change, and meu along with 
them. Free Germany only asked the louder who and 
what the Pope was that he should claim to punish a 
German citizen who had only thrown into words what 
every honest man believed. 

Erasmus, moving between Louvain and Bale, was 
noting anxiously the spread of the confiagration, more 
and more uncertain what part to take, and breaking 
out, as men will do when they see things going as they 
do not like, into lamentations on the wickedness of the 
world. 

Princes, he well knew, disliked and feared popular 
movements. Rebellion against the Pope might turn 
easily into rebellion against themselves. Possibly 
enough they might combine to put the whole thing 
down ; and then, as he sadly recognised, the forcible 
suppression of Luther would give the victory to his 
own enemies, and he and all that he had done or tried 
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b> do would be cruslied along with tliia new itmirgent. 
Or it might be that the princes might try and fail, sod 
there would be revolution and civil war. In that case 
ought he not, must he not declare himself on Luther's 
side ? lie had told Wolaey tliat his place would b« 
always with the Pope, but the Pope had not then gone 
to extremities. 

As it was, the blame of what bad happened was thrown 
upon him, and not altogether without justice. At that 
very moment he was doing Luther's work. His New 
Testament and his " Moria " were eircidating in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies, bringing the niouka and 
theologians into scorn. Naturally enough his oppo- 
nents HiLW their own predictions confirmed. Here in 
what comes of your Greek and Hebrew. Didn't we 
say it would be so? He could not clear himself. 
Would it not be safer, better, more honourable to fall 
into rank with tlie general movement ? And yet the 
whole form of Luther's action was distasteful to him. 
Ho had no passion. He diHtrusted enthusiasm. He 
abhorred violence. To declare for Luther after Luther 
had bt't-n condemned at Rome was to quarrel for ever 
with the Vatican ; and victory, if Luther auooeeded, 
seemed to be leading to fresh dogmas as unwelcome to 
him as scholastic i»ni. His position was infinitely uneasy. 
He was railed at in lecture-rooms, insulted in the pulpits, 
cursed and libelled in the presH, and, except by now 
and then turning round and bitiug some specially 
snarling cur, he coidd do nothing to defend himself. 

Erasmus said he disliked fighting monstere, for 
whether he won or lost he was always covered with 
venom. He writes to Marcus Laurinus : * — 

When you find a man raging against my New TeS* J 
tament aak him if he has re»l it. If he says Yes, » 
I CouoM of BroKOi. Sji. ooclTi., abridged. 
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him to what he objects. Kot one of them can tell 
you. Is not this Christisin ? Is it not " inoaastic " to 
slander a man without knowing where he is in fault ? 
Heresy is held a deadly crime, so if you offend one of 
these gentlemen they all msh on you together, one 
grunting out " heretic," the rest grunting in chorus, and 
crying for stones to hurl at you. Verily, they hare 
whetted their teeth like serpents. The poison of asps 
is under their lips. They have no tongue to bless wim, 
but tongue enough for lies and slander. Nothing 
pleases them like blackening another man's good name. 
Such creatures are not to be forgotten. They must bo 
embalmed in writing that posterity may know the mal- 
ice which can conceal itself under zeal for religion. 
Possibly, if I try, I may be able to preserve the por- 
traits of some of these gentry myself. 

The monks and divines had no cause to love Braa- 
mus. No wonder they retnmed the compliments 
which he had paid them. It was blow for blow and 
sting for stiag, and he need not have cried out so 
loudly. Happily for him he was not chained to Lou- 
vun. Half his time was spent at Bale with his prin- 
ter, where the noises reache<] him less. But more 
than ever he looked wistfidly towards England. 

His English friend. Dr. Pace, who had l>een abroad 
on a diplomatic mission, had spent a few days at Bale 
with him. The sight of an English face revived his 



TO PAULUS B0MBASIU8.1 

JiUn 2fl, 1518. 
Pace is recalled. The King and Cardinal cannot 
do without him. I have myself avoided princes' 
courts, as I looked on life in such places as splendid 
misery ; but if I had my life to begin again I would 
prefer to spend it at the English Court. The King 
1 Fiof ««acir at Bologna, Ep. ooolxsYii. 
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is tlie heartiest roan living (^cordatiasimva) asiA ( 
lights in good hooka. The Queen is miraculoiiely 
learned for a woman, and is equally pious and excel- 
lent. Both of them like to be surrounded by the most 
accomplished of their subjects. Linacre is Court phy- 
flician, and what he is I need not say. Thomas More 
is in Uie Privy Council. Mountjoy is in the Queen's 
household. Colet is Court preacher. Stokesty, a 
master of Greek, Hebrew, Latin and scholastic theol- 
ogy, is a Privy Councillor also. The Palace is full 
of such meu, a veiy museum of knowledge. 

Again, to Wolaey : — 

Fool that I was to have rejected the King's and 
your kind offers. Had I accepted the hand which was 
held out to uie 1 might have been living happily In a 
cultivated circle of friends, instead of struggling with 
ungrateful and insolent calumniators. Bodily tor- 
ments are bad enough, but these mental torments are 
worse. They come one knows not whence — perhaps 
from the s^rs, perhaps from the devil. What & 
thing it is to cultivate Iit«ratui-e. Better far grow 
cabbages in a garden. Bishops have thanked me for 
ray work, the Pope has thanked me ; hut these tyrants 
the mendioaut friars never leave me alone with theii 
railiQg. 

Erasmus wa.s ill this summer at Bale (1518) wil 
cough and dysentery. The worse he was the more 
pined for England. He had decided to go there 
his health woidd let him, whether invited or not. 

I would like well to know whether 1 have anything 
to look for with you (he wrote to Cuthbert Tunstall '). 
1 grow old. I am not as strong as I was. If I oould 
have the additional hundred mai-ki^ which the King 
offered me some time back I woidd ask no more. 
Here I liave nothing to look for. The Chancellor, on 

■ Thun MaatvT of tbs Rolls, RfterwaitlB Bishop uf London uhI A g 
Daihaia. 
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whom I chiefly depended, is dead in Sp.'uii. Hia 
cJuipIaiii writer that if he had lived three months 
longer he would have provided for me. Cold comfort. 
Nowbere in the world isleiiming woi-se neglected than 
here. 

Trouble enongh and anxie^ enough I Yet in the 
midst of batl health and furious monks ~ it is the 
noblest feature in him — his industry never slackened, 
and he drew out of his difficulties the iitaterials which 
made his name iuimortul. He was for ever on the 
wing, searching libraries, visiting learned men, oon- 
sultuig with politicians or princes. Flia correspond- 
ence was enormous. His letters on literary subjects 
are often treatises in themselves, and go where ho 
woald his eyes were open to all things and persons. 
His writings were passing through edition on edition. 
15a was always adding and correcting ; while new 
tracts, new editions of the Fathers show an acuteness 
of attention und sn extent of reading which to a mod- 
em student seems beyond the readi of any single in- 
tellect. Yet he was no statioQary scholar confined to 
desk or closet. He was out in the world, ti'avelling 
from city to city, gathering materials among all places 
and all persons, from palace to village alehouse, and 
missing nothing which had meaning or amusement in 
it In all literary history there is no more extraordi- 
nary figure. Harassed by orthodox theologians, un- 
cert^n of his duties in the revolutionary tempest, 
doubtful in what country to find rest or sheltiT, anx- 
ious for his future, anxious for his life (tor he knew 
how Orthodoxy hated him, and he hat! no wish to be 
a martyr in an ambiguous cause), lie was putting 
together another work whinli. like *" Moria," was to 
make hia name immortal. Of his learned productions, 
brilliant as they were, Erasmae thought bat littJe. 
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He cousidered them hastily and inaccurately done ; Ii 
even wondered how anyone eoiild rettd them. But 
hia letters, hia " Moria," and now the " Colloquies," 
which he was composing in his interTals of leisure, 
are pictures of his own mind, pictures of men and 
things which show the hand of an artist in the highest 
sense, never spiteful, never malicious, always delight- 
ful and amusing, and finished photographs of the 
world in which he lived and moved. The subject 
might he moan or high, a carver of genuis will make 
a work of art out of the end of a broomstick. The 
journey to Brindisi was a common adventure in a fly. 
boat ; Horace has made it live for ever. Erasmus had 
the true artist's gift of so handling everything that he 
touched, vulgar or sublime, that human interest is 
immediately awakened, and in these "^ Colloquies," 
which are the record of what he himself aaw and 
heard, we have the hum.-m inhabitants of Europe be- 
fore us as they then were in all countries except 
Spain, and of all degrees and sorts ; bishops and ab- 
bots, monks and parish priests, loi-ds and commoners, 
French grisettea, soldiers of forttme, treasure-seekers, 
quacks, conjurors, tavern-keepers, there they all stand, 
the very image and mirror of the time. Miserable as 
he often cousidorcd himself, Erasmus shows nothing 
of it in the " Colloquies." No bitt«meBs, no com- 
plainings, no sour austerity or would-l)e virtuous eaiv 
uestness but every^'here a genial human sympathy 
which will not be too hard upon the wretohedest of 
rogues, with the healthy apprehension of all that is 
innocent and good. The " Colloquies " were not pub- 
lishe<l till four years later than the time with which 
we arc now concerned, but they were composed at in- 
tervals during a long period — the subjects picked 
up as he went along, dressed into shape as he rode, 
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and written as opportunj^ sei-vetl, sometioieH two or 
three in a single day. 

They are a happy evidence that in the midst of hia 
complaints and misgivings his inner spirit was lively 
and brilliant as ever, and that the existence of which 
he professed to be weary was less clouded than he 
woidd have his friends believe. The best and bright- 
est are his pictures of England. No one who has 
ever read them can forget his pilgrimage with Colet 
to Becket's tomb at Canterbury, with Colet'a scornful 
snorts, or his ^-isit with .\ldrich, the master of Eton, to 
the shrine of Our Lady of Walsingliam. In the whole 
collection there is probably nothing which he had not 
himself seen and heard, and the " Collo(juies," which in 
their own day had uulwuuded popularity, can still be 
read with delight in our own. Works of science and 
history, famous at their appearance and in front of 
advancing knowledge, fall out of date, bcconio insipid, 
and are forgotten, A genuine work of art retains its 
flavour to the end of time. 

Occasionally in his letters we find adventures of 
his own which might have served for an additional 
chapter in the " Colloquies." I mentioned his illness 
at Bale in the summer of 1518. On his recovery in 
tlie autumn he had to return to Louvain. He went 
back with a heavy heart, expecting to find Ids tormen- 
tors there. He reached Louvain so ill that he was 
confined to his room for six weeks, and the surgeons 
thought bis disorder had been the plague. The de- 
BcriptioQ of bis journey which he gave to Beatus Rhen- 
anua is a companion picture to the journey to Brin- 
diaL' 

Listen to the tragedy of my adventures. I left 
B&le relaxed and worn out as one out of favour with 
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the gods. The river part of my journey 
enough, save for the heat of the sua. We dined at 
Breiaaoh. Diiinet abominable. Foul smelbi and flie« 
in swarma. We were kept waiting half an hou? 
while the precious haiiquet was preparing. There wu 
nothiiig that I could eat, every dish filthy and atink> 
ing. At night we were turned out of the Itoat into a 
village — the name I forget, and I would not write 
it if I remembered. It nearly made an end of me. 
There were sixty of us to sup together in the tavera, 
a medley of humau animals in one small heated room. 
It was ten o'dook, and, oh I the dirt and the noiae, 
especially aft^r the wine had begun to circidate. The 
cnes of the boatmen woke us in the mommg. I 
hurry on hoard unsuj)ped and unslept. At nine wa 
reached Strasburg, when things mended a litUe. 
Kcherer, a friend, supplied us with wine, and other 
acquaintAucea called to see me. From Strasbarg wb 
went on to Speyer. We had been told that part of 
the army would be there, but we saw nothing of 
them. My English horse had broken down, a wretch 
of a blacksmith having burnt his foot with a hot shoe. 
I escaped the inn at Si>eyer and was entertained by 
my friend the Dean. Two pleasant days with him, 
thence in a carriage to Worms and so on to Mentz, 
where I was again lodged by a Cathedral canon. So 
far things ha<l gone tolerably with me. The smell of 
the horses was disagreeable and tlie pace was slow, 
but that was the worst. At a \'illage further on I 
<rall on my friend Christopher, the wine-merchant, to 
his great delight. On his table I saw the works of 
Knusmus. Ho invited a party to meet me, sent the 
boatmen a pitcher of wine and promised to let them 
off the customs duty as a reward for having brought 
him so great a man. Thence to Bonn, thence to Co- 
logne, which we reached early on Sunday morning.* 

Imagine a wine-morehant reading my hooka and 
given to the study of the Muses. Christ aaid the 
publicans and thy harlots v 
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of heaven before the Pharisees. Priests and monks 
live for their bellies, and vintners take to literature. 
But, alaa, the red «ine which he sent to the boatmen 
took the taste of the bargeman's wife, a red-f.iced sot 
of a woman. She drank it -to the last drop, and then 
flew to arms and almost murdered a servant wench 
with oyater-shells. Then she rushed on deck, tackled 
her husband, and tried to pitch huii overboard. There 
is vinal energy for you. 

At the hotel at Cologne I ordered breakfast at t«n 
o'clock, with a carriage and pair to be rea<ly immedi- 
ately after. I weut to church, came back to tiiid no 
breakfast, and a carriage not to be had. My lionie 
being disabled, I tried to hire another. I was told 
this could not be done either. I saw what it meant. 
I was to be kept at Cologne, and I did not choose to 
be kept : so I ordered my poor nag to be saddled, 
lame as he was, with another for my servant, and I 
started ou a tive hours' journey for the Count of New 
Kagle. 1 had five pleasant days with the Count, 
whom I found a young man of sense. I had meant, 
if the autumn was fine, to go on to England and close 
with the King's rejwated offers to me. From this 
<1ream I was precipitated into a gulf of perdition. A 
carriage had been ordere<l for me for the next morn- 
ing. The Count would not take leave of me over- 
night, meaning to see me before I started. The night 
was wild. I rose before dawn to finish off some work. 
At seven, the Count not appearing. I sent to csiW him. 
He came, and protested that I must not leave his 
house in such weather. I must have lost half my 
mind when I went to Cologne. My evil genius now 
carried off the other half. Go I would, in an open 
carrif^, with wind enough to tear up oak-trees. It 
came from the south aud chained witli m^stilenoe. 
Towards evening wind changed to rain. I reached 
Aix shaken to pieces by the bad roads. I should 
have done better ou my lame hoi-se. At AJx a canon 
to whom the Count had recommended me carried me 
<^ to the house of the Frocentor to sap. Other 
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Cathedral dignitaries were also of the party. My j 
light bi'eakfast had sharpened my appetite, and there I 
was nothing to eat but oold carp. I filled myself ai I 
I could, and went early to bed under plea that I had ' 
not slept the night before. Next day I was taken to ' 
the Vice-Provost, whose table usually was well pro- 
vided, but on this occasion, owing to the weather, he 
hatl nothing to offer but eels. These I could not 
touch* and I had to fall back on salt cod, called 
" bacalao," from the sticks they beat it with. It was 
almost raw. Breakfast over, I returned to the inn 
and ordere<l a fii-e. The canon stayed au hour and a 
lialf talking. My stomach theu went into a crista. A 
linger in my mouth brought on vomiting. Up came 
the raw cod, and I lay down exhausted. The pain 
passed off. I settled with the diiver about my lug- 

fage, and was then called to the tabfe tT/ibte supper, 
tried to excuse myself, I knew by erperience that 
I onght to touch nothing bat warm sops. HoweveTi 
they had made their preparations for nic, so attend I 
must. After the soup I retreated to the Precentor's 
to sleep. Another wild night. Breakfast in the 
moruiug, a mouthful of bread and a cup of warm 
beer, and then to my lame beast. I ought to have 
been in bed, but I disliked Aix and its ways, and 
longed to be off. I had been sufferiiig from piles, 
and the riding inci'cased the inHammation. After a 
few miles we came to the bridge over the Mease, 
where I had some broth, and thence on to Tongres. 
The pain then grew horrible. I wouid have walked, 
but I was afraid of perspiring or being out after 
nightfall. I reached Tongres very ill all over. I 
slept, however, a little: had some warm beer f^>n 
in the morning, and ordered a close carriage. The 
road turned out to be paved with flint. I could not 
bear the jolting, and mounted one of the horses. A 
sudden chill, and I fainted, and was put back into 
the carriage. Aft«r a while I recovei-ed a little, and 
again tried to ride, In the evening I was sick, and _ 
told the driver I would pay him double if he would J 
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bring me early to my next stage. A miserable night 
— suffering dreadful. In the morning I found there 
was a carriage with four horses going straight through 
to Iiouvain. I engaged it and arrived the next night 
in an agony of pain. Fearing that my own rooms 
would be cold, 1 drove to the house of my kind friend 
Theodoric, the printer. Au iileer broke In the night, 
and I was easier. I send for a surgeon. He finds 
another on ray baek ; glands swollen and boils form- 
ing all over me. He t^lls Theodoric'a scr\'ant that 
I have the plague, and that he vfill not come near 
me again. Theodoric brings the message. I don't 
believe it. I send for a Jew doctor, who wishes his 
body was as soimd aa mine. The surgeon |tersista 
that it is the plague, and so does his father. I call 
in the best physician in the town, who says that he 
would have no objection to sleep with me. The He- 
brew holds to bis opinion. Another fellow makes a 
long face at the ulcers. I give him a gold ci-own, and 
tell lum to come again the next day, which he refuses 
to do. I send doctors to the devil, commend myself 
to Christ, and am well in three days. Who could be- 
lieve that this frail body of mine could have borne 
such a shaking? When I was young I was greatly 
afraid of dj-ing. I fear it less as I grow older. Ha])- 
piness does not depend on ago. I am now fifty, a 
term of life which many do not reach, and I cannot 
complain that I have not lived long enough. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that all this is not his- 
tory. Well, if history consists of the record of the 
fragments of actions preserved by tradition, attributed 
to wooden figures called men and women, interpreted 
Bacoessively by philosophic writers according to their 
own notions of probability, and arranged to teach con- 
stitutional lessons, certainly it is not history. But if 
by history we mean as much as we can lenm of the 
character and douigs of past generations of real hu- 
man eieatnres who would bleed if we pricked them, 
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then a letter like this, briugiiig as it does suab a orow 
of figures before us in the working dress of coroiann 
life, is very biatorieal indeeil. Boatmeo, bargemen, 
drunken bargemen's wives, literary wine- merchants, 
taverns and tavern dinners, canons and prtMtentora 
e^er to recognise tlie great man and poison him witb 
cold carp and bacalao, carriages, borses, bad roads, 
sixteenth-century surgeons — there, in a few pages, 
we have it all alive before us, whether philosophy can 
make anything out of it or not. 

Unfortunate Erasmus ! No sooner was he quit of 
his bodily tortures tJian hia old enemies opened firo 
again upon him. He sent Colet a short account o^ 
his calamities on his journey, with a glimpse of 
condition of his mind : — 

You often call Erasmus unluc ky. What woi__ 
you call him if you saw him now ? Who would credit 
me with strengtli to survive such a tossing, to say no- 
thing of syiiophant divines who bite at my back when 
to my face they dare not ? Tlie [new edition of the] 
New Testament will be out soon. The Comments on 
the Apostolic Epistles are in the press. The Para- 
phrases will follow. The Ai'chbishop of Mentz, stitl 
a young man, has disgraced himself by accepting 
cardinal's hat and becoming a Pope's monk. Oh, n 
dear Colet, what a fate for a human soul I We mal 
^ants out of priests and go<ls out of men. Prim 

S>pes, Turks combine to make the world nttsei 
nrist grows obsolete, and is going tlie way of Mose^ 

Faster and faster copies of the Now Testament 
spread over Europe, and witb it the wrath of the 
orthodox. Tlic Pope had refnsed their request for an 
official examination of Erasmus's work. Eager indi- 
viduals rushed in with their separate complaints, and 
over France, England, and Germany monks and 
priests were denouncing the errors which they ima- 
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! to have discovered. For the first 
B'lltffl^'td he explained to them that the Bible 
mis a hook, and had a meaning like other books. 
Pious, ignorant men had regarded the text of the 
Vulgate as sacred, and probably inspired. Read it 
intelligently they could not, but they had made the 
language into an idol, and they were filled with horri- 
fied amazenieut when they found in page after page 
that Erasmus had anticipated modern criticism, cor- 
recting the text, introduciug various readings, and 
retranslating passages from the Greek into a nev 
version. Ilci had :dtered a word in the Lord's Prayer. 
Horror of horrors ! he had changed the translation 
of the mystic Aoyos from Verbum into Sermo, to make 
people understand what Adyo? meant. The wildest 
stories were set flying. Ki-asmus was acctiseil of hav- 
ing called the Gospel an old woman's fable. He had 
merely rendered a-uXXaXotvrti into confahulantes. A 
preacher at Louvain, curbing Luther as a heretic and 
Antichrist, charged Krjwmos and literature with the 
guilt of having produced him, and said that the desire 
for knowledge hod been the origin of all tho misery 
in the world, as if it had not been notorious, as Kras- 
mus observes, tliat Luther had been educat^id entirely 
on the schoolmen, and knew nothing of literature. 
His old enemy, Egmoud, declared that the publication 
of Erasmus's N^ew Testament was the coming of Anti- 
christ. Erasmus asked htm what he had found there 
to offend him. He answered that he had never looked 
into the book, and never woidd. An English divine 
(Erasmus himself tells the story) was one day preach- 
ing before the Ring. He used the oociwion to de. 
noonce tho new studies, and Greek especially. Dr. 
Pace, who was present, looked at Henry. Henry 
I nmled, and after the sermon sent for the preacher 
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and sent for Sir T. More to discuss tlie qi _ 

between tliem. The jireacher had tnistod to pal{nfc 
irresponsibility. He fell on bis knees, and pleaded 
that the Spirit had moved him. The King said it 
must have been a foobsh spirit. The preacher had 
denounced EraamuB by iianie. Henry asked him if 
he had read any of Erasmus's writings. He said he 
hiul read Bomethiug called "Moria." Pace observed 
that he was not surprised ; his argument smelt of it. 
The man said that perhaps Greek might be innocent 
after ull, as it was derived from Hebrew. The King 
seut him about his business, and ordered that ha 
should never preaeh before the Court again. 

A bishop, who vas one of Queen Catherine's con- 
fessors, had abused Erasmus to her with similar non- 
sense. The Queen one day asked a friend of Erasmus 
whether Jerome was not a learned man, and whel' "" 
he was not in heaven. " Yes, certainly," was the 
swer, " Why then," said she, " does Erasmus coi 
Jerome? Is he wiser than Jerome?" 

" Such stuff," said Erasmus, commenting on 
stories, " is taught seriously by pillars of the Chi 
and champions of the Christian religion. I shall 
argue uo more. I am a veteran and have earned my 
discliarge, and must leave the fighting to younger meo." 

There was to be no discharge for Erasmus while the 
breath was in him. More unwelcome than the attacks 
of monks or bishops was a letter which next reached 
him. He had avoided Luther's books. He had 
wished to be able to say that he did not know Luther, 
and had held no commnuication with liim. Luther, 
on the other band, naturally thought that Erasmus, 
who had so far led the campaign, ought to stand his 
friend, and ventured to appeal to him.' He wrote 
' Ep, oooziiii. 
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naturally, simply, even hnmbly. Erasmns's Bplendid 
qualities had filled him, he said, with adiuiratiou, and 
the anger which Erasmus had provoked was a sign 
that God was with him. He apologised for venturing 
to address so great a man. His life had been sjient 
among sopbbts, and he knew not how to speak to a 
schoW. " But I trust," he said, " that you will let 
me look on you as a brother. My fate is a hard one. 
I, a poor ignorant creature, fit only to be buried in a 
corner out of sight of sun and sky, have been forced 
forward into controversy against my natural will." 

Never had any request been addressed to Erasmus 
more entirely inconvenient to him. He had enougli 
to do to fight his own battles. To take up Luther's 
was to forfeit the Pope's protection, wliich had hith- 
erto been his best defence. The Pope let him say all 
fiiat he wished himself. Wliy lose an advantage so 
infinitely precious to him? Luther resented bis hesi- 
tation, and Protestant tradition has execrated Eras- 
mus's con'ardiee. His conduct was not perhaps 
heroic, but heroism is not alwaj's wisdom. The 
Luther who was now wishing to be his brother was 
not the Luther of history, the liberator of Germany, 
the regenerator of the Christian faith. To Erasmus he 
was merely an honest, and perhaps imprudent monk, 
who had broken out single-handed into a noisy revolt. 
Doubtless the iudnlgences were preposterous, and the 
Church of Rome was an Augean stable which wanted 
all the waters of the Tiber through it ; but the first 
beginners of revolutions are not those who usually 
bring them to a successful conelusioii. Walter tlie 
Pennyless goes before Godfrey of Bouillon. The 
generous and the rash rush forward prematurely with- 
out measuring the difl&culties of the enterprbe, and 
attack often in the wrong place. The real enemy in 
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the mind of Erasmus was not the Pope anil his indid 
gences, absui'd as they might be ; but the gloomy maas 
of lies and ignorance which lay spread ov«r Europe, 
aod the tj-ranny of a priesthood believed to possess 
Bupernatural powers. If cultivated j)opea ami bishops 
like Leo and Archbishop Warham, and bundrcMls 
more whom Ki'asnius knew, would lend a band to help 
education and spread thu knowledge o£ the New TeiS- 
tament, there might he better hopes for mankind in 
using tbeir aasistauce than in plunging into a furiooa 
battle with popular superstition and the Roman hie- 
rarchy combined. 

Erasmus may liave been wrong. Times come when 
rough measures alone will answer, and Eriismiun wlu- 
cation might have made slight impression on the 
Scarlet l^dy of Babylon. But Erasmus was not 
bouuil to know it, and I think it rather to his 
that he met Luther's advances as favourably 
did. 

I knew various persons of high reputation a few 
years ago who thought at bottom very much an Bishop 
Colenso tbought, who nevertheless turned and reot 
him to clear their own reputations, which they did 
not succeed in doiug. Erasmus was no saint, lie 
thought Luther an upright, good man, if not a wise 
one, and he was too intellectually honest to ooDceal 
his real convictions. How he behaved under hia 
temptation we shall see in the next lecture. 
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The moderate reformer always resents the introsion 
of the advanced Railical into work which he has been 
himself condui^ting with caution and siitrceas. He sees 
hisown operations discredited, his supporters alienated, 
Us enemies apparently entitled to appeal to the fulfil- 
ment of their prophecies, the leadership sniitebed out of 
his hands and passed on to wore thorough going rivals. 
He is not to he hastily blamed if he is in a hiirry 
to disconnect himself from hot spirits whom be cannot 
govern and whose objects extend beyond what he him- 
Belf desires or approves. If Erasmus had publicly 
I Tashed his bands of Luther and advised his suppres- 
sioa, he would have done no more than any ordinary 
party leader would have done in the same [Msition. 
His real action was absolutely different. Aleauder, 
the Papal Niineio. had brought the Bull con<lemu!ng 
Lather to the Elector of Saxony, had called on the 
Electur in the Pope's name to order Luther's works 
to be bnrnt, to seize Luther himself, and either executo 
the papal sentence or send his heretical subject as a 
prisoner to Rome. It was no easy matter for a sul> 
ordinate prince of the German empire to fly in the face 
of the spiritual ruler of Clu-isteudom. The Elector 
knew Erasmus only by reputation, but to Erasmus he 
turned for advice, and went to Cologne to see Erasmus 
personally, and consult with him as to what should be 
done. Erasmus told the Elector that Luther had com- 
mitted two unpardonable crimes — be Itad touched the 
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Pope on tlio crown and the monks in the belly ; bofcl 
however that might be, a Gorman subject ought not 
to be given up to destruction till his fa.nltg had been 
proved against him. Luther had always professed 
himself willing to argue the question of the indol. 
gences, and to submit if they were shown to be legiti- 
mate. He had been so far a quiet peaceful man, wil 
an unblemished reputation, which was more 
could be said of many of hia accusers. The Po]^ 
Bidl had offended every reasonable man, and, iu fi 
he advised the Elector to refuse till the cause had 
been publicly beard. The advice was the more cred- 
itable to Erasmus, because he knew that if it came to 
a struggle ho would be himself in danger. He was 
not inclined to be a martyr, and in extremity meant 
to imitate St. Peter. So at least he said, but perhaps 
he would have been better than his word. He wrote 
to the President of Holland, strongly deprecating the 
Pope's action. " I am surprised,'' he said, " that the 
Pope should have sent Commissioners on tlie biisiDeas 
so violent and ignoiant. Cardinal Cajetan is arrogniit 
and overbearing ; Miltitz is little better ; and Alean* 
der is a maniac " — worse indeed than a maniac, in 
Erasmus's secret opinion.' Aleander had been bred 
in the Court of Alexander VI. The t'ourt of Rome 
had determined one way or another to rid themselves 
of the troublesome Saxon monk. If he could not be 
disposed of in the regular fashion, there were other 
methods. " They will now probably take Lulher off 
by poison," Erasums wrote, " as certain of his defen- 
ders have been removed in Paris. This possibly ia 
among the instnietious : that when the enemies of 
Holy See cannot be got rid of oUierwise, they may 
iT«NloIulaa£T«nrd, Prwidentof HoIImu]. Ep. 
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^^f takeu off by poison with hin Holiness's blessing. 
^^P lEveryone ia au enemy of tlie Faith with these harpies 
^^ if he will not submit to them in everything. Aleander 
is an old htmd at such business. He asked me to dine 
with him at Cologne. He was so urgent that I thought 
it prudent to deeliiie," ' " The aiwstoUc rod no longer 
sufficing," he says elsewhere. " they will first try pris- 
ons, chains, stake, iind gallows, cannon and armies, and 
if these won't do they will fall back on the cup." 

In the middle of the trrlsis the old Emperor Maxi- 
milian died. The imperial crown fell vacant. The 
Elector of Saxony had but to consent to be chosen to 
be unaniiuously elected. The situation seemed less 
dangerous, and Erasmus was able to answer Luther's 
letter to him. He calk him ''his dearest brother in 
Christ." He thanked Luther for desiriug his friend- 
ship, and spoke of the storm wbtuh he had caused.^ 

Had I not seen it with my own eyes (he wrote) I 
coald not liave believed that the theologians would 
have gone so mad. It is like the plague. All Lou- 

PTain is infected. I have told them that I do not know 
you personally ; that I neither approve nor disapprove 
your writings, for I have not read them, but that they 
ought to read them befoi-e they spoke so loudly. I 
suggested, too, that the subjects on which you have 
written were not of a sort to bo declaimed on from 
pulpits, and that, as your character was admitted to 
be spodess, denouncing and cursing were not precisely 
in place. It was of no use. They are mad as ever. 
Thej do not argue because they cannot, and they 
trust entirely to evil speaking. I am myself the chief 
object of animosity. The bishops generally are on my 
aae and against them, and this makes them sav^e. 
' " Fortuiis hoc in roandfttii tat, at qaaniiun aliler Yiati dod poaunt 
Iratea Ssdis Bomuue tbubdo toiUntiir emu benedictiane Paolifidi. Hoc 
arte raltt Aiohnder. 1b me Culonue impenunnie to^aTit ad pnndtmn. 
Sito i|na magii We imtabst hoc pertinacitiii picomti." Rid. 
~ " abridged. 
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1 can only despise them. Wild boasts are tamed 
gentleness ; they are only made more ferocious hi 
For yourself, you have good friends in En^ 
even among the greatest persons there. Y> 
friends here too — one in particular. As to roe, 
business is with literature. I confine myself to it as 
far as I can, and keep aloof from other quarrels ; but, 
generally, I think courtesy to opponents is more effec- 
nve tluui violence. Paul abolished the Jewish law by 
making it into an allegory ; and it might be wiser of 
you to denounce tliose who misuse the Pope's author- 
ity than to censure the Pope himself. So also 
kings and princes. Old institutions cannot be 
up in an instant. Quiet ar^mient may do more 
wholesale condemnation. Avoid all appearance < 
dition. Keep cool. Do not get angry. Do not 
anybody. Do not be excited over the noise which yoa 
have made. I have looked into your '• Commentaiy 
on the Psalms." and am much pleased with it. '"" 
prior of a monastery at Antwerp is devoted to 
and says lie was Once your pupil. He preaches Cl 
and C'hrist only. Christ give you His spirit, for 
jtrtim glory and the world's good. 

On the whole I think this letter extremely li 
able to Erasmus. It t<ays no more and no Iras ti 
be really felt, and it was one of those many insta 
vbere truth serves a man l)ctter than the subtlest m 
terfuge; for tho letter was inime<liately printed I 
Luther's friends, and perhiijis with Luther's own o 
sent, to force Erasmus to commit himself. 

I suppose these hasty gentlemen thought that he 
must make the plunge sooner or later, and tliat they 
were helping him over for his own good. It did not 
answer. Krasmus had said no more to Lather than 
what ho had luud a1>out him to everyone else. Ha 
could not have extricated Jiimself out of his diffionlt] 
more simply or more sensibly. 
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He waa himself beset with othor correspontieats be- 
sides Luther. His answers are always full, consistent 
and pointed. 

A Bohemian student had written to invite him to 
Prague, He could not go to Prague, but was pleased 
to hear that he was appreeiated there. He was a harm- 
less person, he said ; he had never hurt anybody, and 
was surprised at the outcry against him. He had 
pereeived that theology had grown thorny and frigid ; 
the early Fathers were neglected, and he hatl merely 
tried to recall men to the original fountain of the 
faith. The signs in the sky were ugly and portended 
a schism. 

So many cardinals, bishops, princes in the world, 
and not one ready to take up reform in a Christian 
spirit. Were St. Paul Pope, he wotdd jtart with some 
of his wcalUi — yea, and some of his authority too, 
if he could restore peace to the Church. 

Cardinal Carapegio told Erasmus he was suspected 
ot having stirred the fire mth anonymous books and 
pamphlets. He protested that he had stirred no fire, 
and had published nothing to which he had not set 
his name. 

His mind was still turning to his English friends. 
In May 1519. he writes a remarkable letter, from 
Antwerp, to Sir Henry Guildford, the ICing's master 
of the horse.' 

The world is waking out of a long deep sleep. The 
old ignorance is still defended with tooth and claw, but 
I ve l^re kings and nobles now on our side. Strange 
I vicisBitude of things. Time was when learning waa 
I only fonnd in tlie religious orders. The religious 
I orders nowadays cjire only for money and sensual- 
[i^, while learning has passed to secular princes and 
1 Ef. ooooirii., ^>ridcod. 
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peers siiid courtiers. Where in scliool ur mooaste 
will you find so many distinguished iind accomplis! 
men as form your English Court ? Shaine on ua all ! 
The tables of jiricsts and divines run with wine and 
eoho with dnuikcu uoisc and scurrilous je»t, while to 
princes' halls is heard only grave and modest conver- 
sation on points of morals or knowledge. Your king 
leads the rest hy his example. In ordinary accom- 
plishments he is above most and inferior to none. 
Where will you tind a man so acute, so copious, so 
soundly judging, or so dignified in word and manner? 
Time was when I held off from royal courts. To such 
a court afl youi-s I would transfer myself and all that 
belongs to me if age and health allowed. Who will 
say now that learning makes kings effeminate? 
Where is a finer soldier than your Henry VIII,. 
where a sounder legislator? Who is keener in coun- 
cil, who a stricter administrator, who more careful in 
choosing his ministers, or more anxious for the peace 
of the world ? That king of yours may bring back 
the golden age, though I shall not live to enjoy it, as 
my tale draws to an end. ^ 

On the same 
flelf:> — 

The heart of a king is in the hands of God. When 
God moans well to any nation he gives it a king who 
deserves a throne. Perhaps after so many storms ilfl 
now looks on us with favour, having inspired the pi 
ent reigning monarchs with a desire for peace and 
restoration of piety. To you is due the highest praisOk 
No prince is better prepared for war, and none more 
wishes to avoid it, knowing, as you do, how deadly a 
scourge is war to the mass of mankind, while you have 
so well used your respite that you have cleared the 
roads of robbers — so long tiio scourge ami reproach 
of EngUnd ; you have suppressed vagabonds ; you 
have strengthened youi- laws, repealed tlie bad ones, 
and supplied defects. You have encouraged leaniuif» 
' £j>. cccuxviii.. abridged. 
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Tou have improved discipline among the moiiks and 
clergy. You have recognised that a pure and noble 
lace of men is a finer ornament to your realm than 
warlike trophies or splendid edifices. You make your- 
self the pattern of what you prescribe for others. The 
king's command goes far, but the king's example goes 
further. Who better keeps the law than you keep it? 
Who less seeks unworthy objects '! Who ia truer to 
his word? Who is juster and fairer in all that he 
does ? In what household, in wliut college or univer- 
uty will you find more wisdom and integrity than in 
the Court of England ? The poet's gohlen age, if such 
»ge ever was, oomes back under your Highness. What 
friend of England does not now congratulate her? 
What enemy does not envy her good fortune? By 
tlieir monarclis' character realms are ennobled or de- 
praved. Future ages will tell how England throve, 
how virtue flourished in the reign of Henry VIII,, 
how the nation was bom again, how piety revived, 
how learning grew to a height which Italy may envy, 
and how the prince who reigned over it was a rule and 
pattern for all time to come. Once I avoided kings 
and courts. Now I would gladly migrate to England 
if my infirmities allowed. I am but a graft upon her 
I — not a native; yet, when I remember the years 
' which I spent there, the friends I found there, the 
fortune, small though it be, which I owe to her, I re- 
joice in England's felicity as if she were my natural 
mother. . . . For yourself, the intelligence of your 
country will preserve the memory of your virtues, 
and scholars will t«ll how a king once reigned there 
who in his own person revived the virtues of the an- 
cient heroes.^ 

L I seriously believe that this will be the final verdict 

ki(rf English history on Henry VIII. What Erasmus 

Bays of him is no moi-e after all thnit 4'hat Reginald 

' " GriM^a pariti^r aa lAtiaa fucandLS K'Atii tnU er^ bp meritia seni- 
per loqueCur apiid Britannos foiae qnmdani Henriaum OctaiDin <|Dt 
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Pole said of the promise of his youth; and Pol 
opinion only changed when Henry turned against the 
Pope. I have compressed the flow of Erasmus's elo- 
quence, and have omitted some parts of it. One fl 
these omissions contains what is, pert 
curious passage in the whole letter. Goin 
the catalogue of Henry's literary excellences, Eraamnl 
mentions with special praiae a poeitiou which Henry 
had lately defended against an eminent divine : 
" Utram laicus obligaretnr ad vocalem orationem ? " 
— Whether a layman was obliged to say his prayera 
in words? It is not said which side Henry took id 
the discussion ; but the raising of such a question i 
all throws an interesting light on the oondidon i 
theological opinion. 

The vacancy of the imperial throne for a tame j 
lysed authority in Germany. Enmrnua describes 
BruHsels in the following month as in a state of 
panic ; doctors of theology stiri-ing tragedies, mimng 
and plotting, with upon war close ahead against the 
new learning. 

Would (ho Biud) that we had such a prince here 
as they have in England. The King of bngland is 
well reatl. has a keen intelligence, supports literature 
openly, and shuts the mouths of the enemy. The Car- 
dinal of York is equally decided, and so is Campegio,^ 
who is one of the best and most learned men living. 
The English Court contains at present more persons 
of real knowledge and ability than any university in 
Europe. The German princes are doing almost as 
well. It is only her« in Flanders that we hang be- 
liind. The Archduke Ferdinand is an admirable 
youth. He delights in me and my writings, and the 
" Institution of a Cliristian IMnce " is aclclom out of 
his hands. They wanted me to be his tutor, aud 1 

1 (.'iiiii|>i>Kio bald ail Eogliahlusliopria — SBliibotT. 
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I to wish it himself. My health and my dislike 
of courts stand in the way. It woidd perhaps kill Bie, 
and 1 should be of no use to anyone, while aa long as 
I keep alive I can at least use my pen. 

The fate of Europe seemed to turn on the choice of 
Maximilian's successor. The new emperor, whoever 
he might be, woidd have to declare for Luther or de- 
clare for the Pope. According to law and cuutom, 
the civil magistrate was bound t» maintain truth as 
well as executw justice. Truth in spiritual mattera 
had been hitherto what Pu)>es decreed, liome and 
tiie Empire had quarrell^ in earlier times over the 
limits of jurisdiction ; and whether Popes might de- 
pose sovereigns was an open question. But neither 
Frederic 11. nor Heury IV. had pretended to a voice 
in doctrine. Popes and Councils had managed doc- 
trine. The Pope in issuing indulgences had followed 
recognised usage, and Luther was a rebel. But he 
was a rebel so backed by secular opinion that a mis- 
take in dealing with him might throw Germany into 
■ civil war. How Maximilian would have acted was 
uncertain. He liad died while he was hesitating, and 
a new occupant was to be found for the crown. Seven 
electors chose the Emperor of Germany, three Arch- 
bishops — Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, and four 
princes — the Dukes of Saxony and Brandenburg, the 
Count Palatiuu, and the King of Bohemia. The 
strongest candidates wei-e Francis I. of France, and 
Maximilian's grandson, Charles. A French sovereign 
was distastefid to the Germans. Charles, though a 
youth of promise, was but nineteen years old, the 
exact age of the century. He was already King of 
Spiun and the Indies, King of Naples and Sicily, and 
Archduke of Flanders. There was a natural fear 
that, if Charles was chosen, a prince already so pow< 
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erful might be dangerous to Gernifui liberty, 
the Lutheran questiou in the very front, and with 
Frederick of Saxony as Luther's i)rotector, the elec- 
toral body, biahojis and princes, unanimously offered 
the succession to one of whose disposition, at least on 
that point, no doubt could be entertained. But the 
Elector of Saxony liad other things to think of be- 
sides Luther. The Pope's crusade against the Turks, 
instead of terrifying the Sultan, was like to bring the 
Crescent into Germany. The Elector of Saxony con- 
sidered that an Emperor with large resources of his 
own was essential to the safety of Europe against the 
foreign enemy. He set aaide his ambition, if ho had 
any. He proposed Charles, and Charles by his inSn- 
ence was chosen. What would Charles do ? He was 
in Spain at the moment of the election, suppressiug 
the revolt of the Comunidades. He would horrjltH 
back, of course, and Luther's affair would be the fin^j 
problem to be dealt with. The Elector perhaps < 
pected that Charles would be guided by the advico |j 
the prince to whom he owed the throne. Erasmus | 
one time heard tliat Charles was inclined to Luthei 
side, but felt no confidence eitiier way, and, perlu 
distiiisted Charles's Spanish blood. Writing imm 
diately that the matter was decided to George Spi ' 
tin, he saye ; — 

I think the Elector of Saxony deserves more pra 
for refusing the crown than some deserved who soufj^ 
it. He is iittest to wear a crown who Ix-st knows tl 
weight of it Let us pray God that all may go wd 
Tliese Provinces were delighted at first that the ohoio 
had fallen on their own sovereign ; but as with all In 
man things, there is some alloy with the satisfaction. ] 

EraHmus himself had misgivings. 

In September he writes to the Archbishop fA\ 
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Mentz, one of the electors, wliom he had so abused 
for accepting a cardinal's hat, but whom, nevertheless, 
he trusted and liked : — 

Everyone hopes that the new emperor will equal 
his grandfather. lu late centuries the imperial crown 
has brought more glitter tban power with It. Xow, 
happily, there will be strength as well as name. 
Hitherto the title of emperor has been but a pretence 
of sovereignty. Charles will make the emperor into 
a real ndt-r. lie is young, and Christendom may 
expect a happy future undt'r him. If he chooses, he 
may awe into submission tlie liarbarous enemies of 
Christ's Church, God grant it may so prove ! 

It was an odd world. Cardinal Albert was among 
the most guilty' in the Tetzel business, yet Erasmus 
writes to him as if he believed him to be on the Be- 
forraing side, and recommends to him specially Ulrieh 
von Ilutten as an ornament to the Church. 

So far as regarded his own prospects, Erasmus was 
BOOQ relieved of anxiety. Among Charles's first acts 
was to name him an Imperial Councillor. It was an 
office like our own Right Honourable, which had no 
salary' witli it^ and was only a feather; but it was a 
sign of goodwill, and as such was welcome. He 
needed comfort. His dear friend Colet hod just died 
in England. How deai- maj' be seen in the confes- 
sions of their sins, which he and Colet had mutually 
made to each other. Acquaintances hide their faults 
from one another, and like to appear at their best 
Real friends show themselves completely as they are, 
and few men ever wen? more frank in the acknowledg- 
ment of their mutual defects than Colet and Erasmus. 
Erasmus wished to write his life, but perhaps he coidd 
not have improved the admirable sketch which he has 
left. 
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He liad other troubles, too, juat then, o! the sort t1 
never ended. The orthodox theologians, rallying front 
their first confusion, were falling systematically on 
hia New Testament. Hoehstrat, the Hebrew scholar, 
attacked him on one aide ; the Carmelite Egmond on 
anotlier ; Kdward Lee, who became Archbishop of 
York afterwards, and was the most violent of all, a 
a third. He had been careless, and made varioi 
HlunU slips, of no eonaeijuence in themselves, whU 
critics delight to use to wound and injure tlie pen 
criticised. He ought to have despifled auch att 
but bis skin was thin, and his letters are full of c 
plaints. It is a pity. The world has much to o 
it, and can spare but moderate sympathy for the po'*'! 
sonal wrongs even of great men. 

Most of these lamenting letters, however, conta 
B of high general interest. 



TO THE BISHOP OP KOCHESTER.* 

OdobfT IT, 161S. 
The Elector of Saxony has written to me twice. 
He tells nie that in supporting Luther he is snpport- 
ing rather a principle thau a person. He will not 
jiermit innocent men to he borne iIowd in his domin- 
ions by malicious persons who rather seek themselves 
than Christ. The other electors unauimooaly offered 
him the crown the day before Charles was chosen, 
imr would Charles have been chosen at all without 
the strong support which tlie Elector of Saxony gave 
him. On his own refusal they ui'ged him to say who 
in hia opinion was the fittest candidate. He said 
emphatically, the King of Spain. They offered him 
80,000 florins as a gift. ^^ hen he would not have 
it, they begged that at least lO.OUO florins might bo 
distribu ted among hia houaehold. He said his Douse- 
hold might do aa they pleaaed, but not one of them 
should remain in his service who accepted a farthing. 
> JV- oocotuiv. 
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I heard this from tho Bishop of Liege, who was pres- 
We expect our now emperor home from Spain 
itDinediat«ly. 

Almost at the same date we have another long and 
interesting letter to Cardinal Albert.' Erasmus had 
introduced Ulrii-b von Hutten to him. The Cardinal 
had sent him a lai^e silver cup by Von Uutt«n'a 
hands. It was called the cup of love, as binding to- 
gether indissolubly those who drank out of it together. 
Among the promotions whicli Charles or his advisers 
had lately made in Spain, the See of Toledo, the rich- 
est in the world, had been given, with much displeas- 
ure among the Spaniards, to a young Flemish car- 
dinal of the house of Croy. 

Wishing (says Erasmus) to try the powers of yoar 
present, 1 experimented with it on the Cardinal of 
Croy, who eame lately to see me. I drank out of it 
to Mm, and he drank to me. The Cardinal is a for^ 
tunate youth, aud deserves his luck. I am sorry your 
cnp did not reach me sooner. The Louvain Docton 
and I had lately made a tmce on condition that we 
slioidd each keep in order our respective followers. 
It was arranged at a dinner. Notlung can be done 
here without eating. I wouki have produced it had 
it arrived in time ; they should all have drunk ont of 
it. and then, perhaps, our peace would have stood. 
Now, owing to an ill interpreted letter of mine, the 
agreement is broken, and the storm is raging worse 
than ever. It is the malice of Satan, who will not let 
Chrbtians live in harmony. The matter is this. I 

E remise that I had nothing to do with either Reuch- 
n's business, or Luther's either. 1 cared nothing 
for Cabala or Talmud, and I disliked the quarrw 
with Hochstrat. Luther is unknown to me. 1 ha%'e 
glanced at his books, but have had no tune to read 
them. If he has written well, it is no thanks to me ; 
if ill, I am not responsihle. I observe only that the 
' Ep. oaaAxxiu., iibn(]|!«l. 
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best men are those who are Itast offended hy Luthc 
They may not approve entirely, but tbey may read 
him, as they read Cyprian or Jerome, and pardon 
much for the sake of the rest. StUI 1 am Horry that 
Luther's books have been published. 1 tried to pre- 
vent it, as I thought they would cause disturbance. 
He wrote me a very Christian letter. I replied by 
advising him to avoid saying anything seditioua, not 
tu attack the Pope or fly in a passion with anybody, 
but to teach the Gospel calmly and coolly. I added 
that he had good friends at Louvaia, hoping that be 
might be the more willing to listen to us. This baa 
got abroad, and has been taken to mean that I liave 
declai-ed myself on Luther's side, when up to that 
time I was the only jierson who had given him any 
sound advice at all. I am neither Luther's accuser, 
nor his patron, nor his judge ; I can give no opinion 
about him, least of all an unfavourable one. 

Uis enemies admit that he is a person of good char- 
acter. Suppose I defended him on this ground. The 
laws allow advocates to criminals on trial. Even sup* 
pose I said that all this storm about him is merely 
covert attack on literature, where would be the ' 
as long as I did not personally adopt his views 
would be my duty, as a Christian, to save him, if 
innocent, from being crushed by faction, and, if he 
is mistaken, to recover him from his errors. A spirit 
which shows splendid sparks of Cbristiaa doomne 
ought not to be borne down and extinguished. I 
woiJd correct him that he might preat-h tlie better to 
Christ's glory. But certain divines that I know will 
neither set bun right nor [wint out where be is wrong. 
They only howl and raise the mob upon him. They 
shout out "heresy, heretic, heresiarch. schismatiCi Aa- 
tichrist," and not a word besides ; and their language 
is the more odious because most of them have never 
looked into bis writings. He has been condemned on 
some points from a mere mistake of his meaning. 
For instance, they midie him say that it 
sary for the penitent to confe^ts sms whicli 
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himself know to be Rins ; he need not confess to sins 
which the priests are pleased to call such. This has 
been interpreted to mean that no sin need be con- 
1 which is not notorious, and there has been a 
marvellous outcry about it 

Confession had been one of the Chui-ch's strongest 
and most envenomed weapons ; secrets of families, 
secrets conceniing the opiniuna of other people had 
been extorted by it, and men had found themselves 
accused before the Inquisition they knew not why. 

Propositions (says Erasmus) taken out of Luther's 
writingB have been condemned as heretical which ara 
found in Bernard or Augustine, and from them are 
received as orthodox and edifying- I warned these 
Doctors at the beginning to be careful what they were 
about. I advisetl them not to clamour to the multi- 
tude, but to confine themselves to writing and argu- 
ment, and above all to censure nothing publicly till 
they were sure that they had considered and tinder- 
stood it. I said it was indecorous for grave theolo- 
gians to storm and rage at a person whose private life 
was admitted to be innocent. I said that topics like 
secret confession ought not to be declaimed upon be- 
fore mixed audiences, where there woiUd be many 
persons present who felt so strongly about it. I sup- 
' posed I was speaking sense to them, but it only 
made them more furious. They insisted that I had 
prompted Luther, and that his work had been con- 
ceived and brought forth at Louvain. They stirred 
such a tragedy as I have never witnessed the like of. 

The business of theologians is to teach the truth. 
These people have nothing in their mouths but vio- 
lence and punishment. Augustine would not have 
the worst felon put to death till an effort had been 
made to mend him. The Louvain theologians may 
call themselves meek, but they are thirsting for hu- 
man blood, and demand that Lather shall be arrested 
and executed. \i they wish to deserve to be called 
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divines, let them convert Jews, let them mend i 
morals of Oiristeiidoni, which are worse than T 
isb. How can it be right to drag a man to the s 
fold who has done no more than what the theolt^a 
schools themaelvea liave always permitted? He ha 
proposed certain aubjeijts for discussion. He w will- 
ing to be convinced, ile offers to submit to Rome 
or to leave his cause to be judged by the Universitiee. 
Is this a reason for handing him over to the execu- 
tioners? I am not surjirised that he will not trust 
himself to the judgment of men who would rather 
find him guilty than innocent. How have all these 
disturbances risen ? The world is choked with opin- 
ions which are but human after all, with institutions 
and scholastic dogmas, and the despotism of the men- 
dicant friars, who are but satellites of the Holy See, 
yet have become so numerous and so powerful as to 
be formidable to secular princes, and to the Popes 
themselves. As long as the Pope says what they say, 
these friars call him more than God. If he contn^ 
diets them, he is no more than a dream. I do not 
accuse them all, but I do say that too many are like 
this. They tyrannise over the oonscience of the lai^ 
for their own purposes. They brazen their fronts. 
They forget Christ, and preach preposterous dootrinei 
of their own invention. They defend indulgenoes in 
a tone which plain men cannot and will not endnre. 

Thus it has been that the Gospel of Chriet has 
faded out ; in a little while tlie latit spark of Chris- 
tianity would have )>een extinguished, and we should 
have been enslaved in a worse than tlewish ceremo- 
nial. There aiti good men even among theologians 
who see these things and deplore them. Nay, there 
are mouks who will admit the truth in private conver- 
sation, and it was this I conceive which moved Luther 
at last to rise aud 3[)eak out. Wliat unworthy motive 
could Luther liave hatl? He wants no promotion. He 
wants no money. I am nut comphiining of the fact 
tliat tlie Pope has censured him. I do complain oi_ 
the manner aud the occasion on which the censure n 
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issued. He was imprudent enough to question tlie 
value of indulgences in wLich others pretended to 
believe. He challengwl, jwrhaps too oncorapromis- 
ingly. tlie authority of the Koman Pontiff in the face 
of aa extravagant exercise of it. He ventured to re- 
ject the opinion of St. Thomas, wliicb the Dominicans 
place above the Gospel, and he condemned the abuse 
of tlie confessional by the monks to ensnare the con- 
sciences of men and women. Pious souls have af- 
fected to be excruciated, while all the time no word is 
heanl of evangelical doctrine in the schools of theol- 
c^. The sacred writers are set aside as antiquated. 
No word of Christ is heard in the ptdpits. The talk 
b all of the powers of the Pope and the latest devel- 
opment of theological dogma. 

If Luther has been intemperate, this is the expla- 
nation of it. The bishops are called Christ's vicars. 
The chief bishop is the Vo\>e, and our prayer for the 
Pope should be that be seek the glory of Christ, whose 
minister he professes to be. But those are no friends 
to the Pope who lavish higher titles on him than he 
cJaims, or than it is goo<l for the flock of Christ that 
he should possess. They pretend that they are stand- 
ing op in this stormy way tor the Pope's honour. 
They are alarmed really for their own tyranny, which 
the Pope's power sujtports. The present Pontiff is, I 
helieve, a giiod man. but in such a whirl of confusion 
lie cannot know everything, and the safest advisers 
for him would be those who think most of (Jbrist 
and least of themselves. It is plain there are persons 
about him who exasperate him against Luther, and 
.^gainst everyone who does not take tlieir side. I 
could point them out, were not the truth sometimes 
dangerous, and I might be accused of slander, 
know many of them personally. Others have shown 
what they are in their writings. I wish I could make 
your Eminence understand them as well as I do. I 
feel myself the more free to speak W'cause. as I said, 
I have no connecttun either with Keuchlin or with 
Luther. Luthk'r's enemies are the same persona who 
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led tbe attack on literature and opposed the study 
the early Christian writers. They were wise in tM 
generation. They knew that the spread of knowle 
would be fatal to their dominion. Before Luther h 
written a word the Dominicans and Carmeliteis v 
busy at their work. Most of them were more wicked 
than ignorant, and when Luther's books came out they 
used tbeiu au a handle to associate me with him. 

Confess they must that there is not an author, an- 
cient or modern, whose writings do not contain posi- 
tions which, if challenged, would be found hereticaL 
Why are they silent about these and fly so furiously 
at Luther only? He has written, i-ather imprudently 
than irreverently, things which they do not like. He 
is disrespectful to St. Thomas. He has spoilt the 
trade in indulgences. Ho speaks ill of the mendicant 
friars. He places the Gosjwl above scholastic dog- 
matism, and despises argumentative hair-splitting. 
Doubtless intolerable beresies. Beliind the monks a ~ 
crafty influential men who have the Pope's ear a 
ui^e him into dangerous courses. 

In earlier times a person charged with heresy « 
heard in his defence ; he was acquitted if hJs answers 
were satisfactory ; if he persisted the worst which he 
had to fear was exclusion from Communiou. Mow 
heresy is the darkest of crimes, and the cry is raised 
on the least occasion, Nothing then was heresy, ex- 
cept to deny the truth of the Gospel, or the Articles 
of tbe Creed, or positive decrees of Councils, Now to 
dissent from St, Thomas is heresy. To reject any 
inference which a sophister of yesterday pretends to 
have drawn out of St. Thomas is heresy. Wbatevee. 
the mooks do not like is heresy. To know Greek is 
heresy. To speak grammatically is heresy. To di»- 
sent from them in the least degree in word or act is 
heresy. 

Of course it is an offence to corrupt the truth, but 
everything need not be made an article of faith. The 
champions of orthodoxy should have no taint on them 
of ambition, or malice, or revenge. The world knows 
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these friars. When their passions are up the best of 
men are not safe from them. They threaten the 
bishops. They threaten the Pope himself. Savona- 
roLi's fate can tell what the Dominicans are, or thia 
late wiekodness at Beme.' I do not wish to revive 
old stories, hut I must and will point out what will 
happen if these people are allowed their way. It haa 
nothing to do with Luther. The danger is real aod 
must be exposed. 

As to Luther himself, his writings are before the 
Universities. The deci3ion, be it what it may, can- 
not affect me. I have always been cautious. I have 
vritten nothing which eau be laid hold of against 
established order. I have started uo false opinions. 
I have formed no party. I woidd rather die than 
cause a disturbance in the State. But the less your 
Eminence listens to such advisers as the monks, the 
I better it will be for your peace. 

' Cardinal Albert was the most powerfid churchman 
in Germany. He was a personal friend of Leo X., 
and resembled him in his splendid tastes and general 
liberalism. Neitlier he nor the Pope had any objec- 
tion to satires on the monks, and the sarcasms of 
Erasmus they had found amusing and had probably 
thought useful. For himself, Erasmus had nothing 
to fear in such high quarters as long as he dissociated 
himself from Luther. But Luther had struck at the 
Pope himself ; Cardinal Albert was personally inter* 
esCed in the indulgences; and that Erasmus should 
liave como forward at such a moment with a manly 
protest against injustice to Luther is specially credita- 
ble to the little man. To have addressed so great a 

K prelate at all in such a tone was to risk the loss of the 
1 Btnante /aciiiait tuxnaiaaeA b; a dispute on the InuusoalmUi 

r CoDMptiuii. Tb« FnncUcua asaerted that Our LaJy wu boni iritlt- 
Mt oritjna] nn ; tlie Damhucsnii denied it and iiiieut«d a moiutroiu 
apparition to dedde tbo qnoitioD. Ilia fiand n 
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high protection whicli alone so far had enabled himl 
liold his ground, and to risk it in a cause with whiJ 
he had imperfect symiiathy, and for a man whom I 
thought headstrong and unwise. 

Popular opinion in Germany had at first been i 
on Luther's si<le. As the plot thickened, and as t 
Pope's action had widened the quarrel, many h 
alarmed at the magnitude of the issues which \ 
opening, and right-minded people were doubtful bow 
to act. 

Erasmus's influence on the educated classes waa 
enormous ; his letters show bow many of them wrote 
to him for guidance, and those letters were thought of 
such high importance that they were collected and 
printed, with or witliout his consent. They furnished 
the best evidence of his general consistency anil np- 
rightuess. One advantage he and Luther both ha<I. 
Printed boohs were scarce, and printing was costly. 
Publishers and compositors were all on the side of the 
Befonners. Anything of Luther's, anything of Eras- 
mus's was multiplied into thousands of copies, Hpread 
everywhere, and read by everyone, while the orthodox 
could scarcely get their works into type. 

Until it had been seen what part the young Em- 
peror would take, and what part the German Diet 
would take, Erasmus uniformly protested against the 
violence of the Church party, and against the violence 
equally of Luther's passionate supporters. Philip 
Mi'lanchthon, in the ardency of hero-worship and en- 
thusiasm for the new light which had risen, w»« 
among those who went to Erasmus for advice. KrM- 
mus warns him a^inst rushing unnecessarily into i 
fray which promised to be desperate. 

If you will take my counsel (he wrote, April ! 
1519) you will leave the enemy alone. They i 
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wretches and deserve to be torn in pieces; but we 
shall play into their Iioiida by striking back at them. 
We should show ourselves their siiijeriors in modera- 
tion as weJl as in argument. Everyone here at Lou- 
vain speaks well of Luther personally. There are 
differeui^es about his doctrines. 1 can give no opinion, 
for I have not yet read hia books. lie seems to have 
said some things well. I wish his manner had been 
as happy as his matter. 1 have written about him to 
the Elector of Saxony. 

The leader of the intellect of Germany might have 
been expected to have marked closely the appearance 
of a new star which was drawing all men's eyes to it, 
and to have noted every word which Luther uttered. 
Yet Erasmus purposely abstained from reading Lu- 
ther's writings. He knew that he would be pressed 
on both sides for his opinion, and it was obviously 
convenient to him to say that he had done no more 
than glance at them. But there was more than this. 
Doubtless he wrote as he had spoken to the Elector, 
advising him not to surrender Luther; but he was 
himself further from sharing Luther's opinions than 
he cai-ed to explain, lllgh-minded and gifted men 
naturally find the same enemies in fools and rogues. 
But they fall themselves under two types, the believ- 
ing and enthusiastic, the sceptical and moderate. 
They need not oppose each other. They may be 
made of the same celestial material ; but one blazes 
like a comet, perplexing nations with the fear or 
reality of change ; the other light is fixed and steady, 
if less immediately dazzbng, and may shine on when 
the comet has burnt out. 

Erasmus could not attach himself to Luther, yet he 
was nncertain of the part which he ought to take, and 
the violence of the orthodox was increasingly intoler- 
able to him. The year 1519 was waning out. 
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Diet which was to decide Luther's fate was still i 
layed hy the Emperor's absence in Spain. In No^ 
vember Eraamus writes to a, friend: — 

I thought I knew something of mankind, havi 
had so much experience of them ; but I have diMX 
ered such brutes (bclluai^') among Christdans u 1 
could not have believed to exist. Tour account of 
the disorder in Germany is most vivid. It is due 
partly to the natural fierceness of the raee, partly to 
the division into so many separate States, and partly 
tq the tendency of the people to serve as mercenaries. 
As to the quari'els of religion, the misfortune would 
be less if those who object to the existing order of 
things were in agreement. But we are all at issue 
one with another. Strange as it may seem, there are 
even men among us who think, like Epicurus, that the 
soul dies with the body. Mankind are great fools, 
and will believe anything. 
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LECTURE Xin. 

Among the higher clergy there were many w}io had 
welcomed and ent'ouraged the revival of learning, but 
were perplexed and alarmed — alai-med partly for them- 
selves — at the storm which had since broken out. 
They were the more anxious that Erasmus should not 
commit himself. The publication of Erasmus's letters, 
many of them so bitter gainst the monks and the 
scholastics, had added to their fears, and one of these 
moderate persons, Louis Marlianus, a bishop,^ bad 
written to him in distress. 

Erasmus answers at length, and you can trace how 
faia mind was working : — 

itarth 25, 1320. 

Yon caution me against entangling myself with 
Luther. I have taken your advice, and have done my 
utmost to keep things qmet. Luther's paily have urged 
me to join him, and Luther's enemies have done their 
beat to drive me to it by their furious attacks on me ID 
their sermons. Neither have succeeded. Christ I 
know: Luther I know not. The Boman Church I 
know, and death will not part me from it till the 
Church departs from Christ. I abhor sedition. 
Would that Luther and the Germans abhorred it 
equally. It is strange to see how the two factions goad 
each other on, as if they were in collusion. Luther has 
hurt himself more than he has hurt his opponents by 
bis last effusions, while the attacks on him are so ab- 
surd that many diink the Pope wrong in spite of them- 
selves. I approve of tliose who stand by the Pope, but 
> Biihop of Tuf, in Oallima. Ep. <li., abrideed. 
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I could wUIi them to be wiser then they are. Thej * 
would devour Luther off hand. They may eat him 
boiled or roost for all that I care, but they mistake in 
linking him and me together, and they can Bnish him 
more eaaily without me than with me. I am surprised 
at Aleander ; we were ont-e friends. He was in. 
Btrueted to conciliate, when he was sent over, the Pope 
wishUig not to push matters to exti-emity. He wouJd 
have done better to act with me. He would have 
found me with him, and not agfunst him, on the Pope'a 
prerogative. 

They pretend that Luther has borrowed from ms. 
No lie can be more impudent. He may have borrowed 
from me as heretics borrow from Evangelists and Apos- 
tles, but not a syllable else. I beseech you, protect me 
from such calumnies. Let my letters be examined. I 
may have nTitteu unguardedly, but that is all. In- 
quire into my couversatiou. You will find that I have 
said nothing except tltat Luther ought to be answered J 
and not crushed. 1 

Even now I would prefer that things should hp \ 
quietly considered and not cmbittei'ed by phitform rail- 
ing. I would have the Church purified of evil, lest 
the good in it suffer by connection with what is indd- 
fensible ; but in avoiding the Scylla of Luther I woold 
have us also avoid Cliai^bdis. H this be sin, then I 
own my guilt. I have souglit to save the dignity of the 
Roman Pontiff, the honour of Catholic theology, and 
the welfare of Christendom. I have not defended 
Luther even in jest. In eommon with all reaeonabla 
men I have blamed the noisy bellowing of persons 
whom I will not name, whose real object is to prevent 
the spread of knowledge and to recover their own in< 
ftuence. Their numbers are not great, but their power 
is enormous. But be assured of this, if any move- 
ment is in progress injurious to the Chi-istian religion, 
or dangei-ous to the public peace or to the supremaey of 
the Holy See, it does not pi-oceed from Erasmus, lima 
will show it. I have not deviated in what I have 
written one hair's breadth from die Church's teaoli' 1 
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ing. We mmt bear almost anything rather than throw 
the world into confusion. There are seasons when we 
must even conceal the truth. The actual facts of things 
are not to he blurted out at all times and places, and 
in all companies. But every wise man knows that doc- 
trines and usages have been introduced into the Church 
which have no real sanction, partly by custom, partly 
through obsequious canoniste, partly by scholastic 
definitions, partly by the tricks and arts of secular 
sovereigns. Such excrescences must be removed, 
though the medicine must be administered cantiously, 
lest it make the disorder worse and the patient die. 
Plato says that men in general cannot appreciate rea- 
soning, and may be deceived for their good. I know 
not whether this be right or wrong. For myself I 
prefer to be silent and Introduce no novelties into reli- 

E'on. Many great persons have entreated me to support 
uther. I have answered always that I will support 
him when he is on the Catholic side. They have asked 
me to draw up a formula of faith. I reply that I know 
of none save the creed of the Catholic Chui'ch, and I 
advise everyone who consults me to submit to the Pope. 
I was the first to oppose the publication of Luther's 
books. I recommended Luther himself to publish 
nothing revolutionary. I feared always that revolu- 
tion would be the end, and I would have done more 
had I not been afraid that Imight he found fighting 
against the Spirit of God. 

I caution everyone against reading libellous or 
anonymous books, books meant only to irritate ; but 
I can advise only. I cannot compeL The world is 
full of poetasters and orators, and printing-presses are 
at work everywhere. I cannot stop them, and their 
extravagances ought not to be charged to me. I do 
not mean Ulrich von Hutten in particular, though I 
am sorry for him too, tliat with such a genius he 
makes no better use uf bis gifts. lie is himself his 
worst enemy. 

This letter is entii-ely lionest. It shows you pre- 
cisely how Erasmus was placed, how he thought, and 
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bow he acted. I presume you ktiov generally 

was going on ; but I must say a few words to keep tlie 

position plain before you. 

The world was changing, and the Church pftrty 
would not understand it. In the first great fight be- 
tween the clergy and the laity, in the twelfth century, 
the ckrgy had won. They asserted, and they made 
the world believe theui, that they were a supematiiral 
order trusted with the keys of heaven aud hell. The 
future fate of every soul depended on their absolution. 
They only could bind and loose. They only eould 
bring down Christ from heaven into the sacramenL 
They were a peculiar priesthood, amenable to no laws 
but their own, while the laity were amenable to tlieirs, 
and as long as this belief subsisted they were shielded 
by an enchanted atmosphere. By them kings reignedj 
all power was derived from God, and tbey were Godl 
earthly representatives, and in the confidence of 
assumed authority they had raised a superstnic 
of intolerable and irresponsible ^anny. They were 
men, and they might commit crimes, but thuy coidd 
not be punished by any secular law. Tbey wen 
tempted like others to vicious plcasuri's, bnt vice did 
not impair eitlier tlieir rights or their powers. Im- 
punity bad produced its natural effect, and in tlie 
centuries succeeding they had fallen into the condition 
which the letters of Erasmus describe. 

The patience of the world was worn out. Luther' 
first blow was at indulgences. He followed it al 
wards by striking at tlie heart of the imposition 
treating the priesthood merely as a point of order 11 
the Church, the supernatural jiower a dream and an 
illusion, and the Papacy an an ti -Christian usurpation. 
Lutlier's words expressed the secret conviotioua of 
laity of Northern Europe. Pardons, exoommi 
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tioDS, dispensations, absolutions, tbe Iiateil confessional, 
the worse bated ecclesiastieal courts, tbe entire system 
of Hpiritual domin:ition rocked nnder the blow. From 
Norway to the Rhine, from Vienna to the Irish Chan- 
nel, German, Frank, Seandiuayian, Anglo^axon, the 
vigorous and manly part of them cried with a common 
voice, " The clergy are but as other men. It is an im- 
posture, we will bear it no longer." No wonder the 
monks raged. It was no time for Erasmus and bia 
arguments. The fire must be put out, or they were 
gone. They were still, as Ei-asmua said, terribly pow- 
erful. They had on their side the reverence for 
things long established, the dread of touching the 
Sacred Ark, the consciences of the tinrid, and tbe pas- 
sions of the fanatical, the alarm of princes and politi- 
cians at the sliaking of beliefs which bad been the 
cement of human society. To all this they were pre- 
pared to appeal to crush out the flame at its rising, to 
fight with it for life or death — for life or death it 
was to them ; to burn, to kill, to set nation against 
nation, family against family, brother against brother, 
subjects against sovereign?, and sovereigns against Sub- 
jects, anything to keep inviolate the ark of their own 
supremacy. With what fatal success a century of 
bloodshed was to tell. 

They were not fighting, however, against an imagi- 
naiy danger. Two years had not gone since Luther 
Bet up his theses, and half Germany was already at 
his side. Indulgences were no longer the only ques- 
tion. Every long^endnred grievance of injured lay- 
men against the ecclesiastical despotism sprang into 
light. Lutlier's cause was theirs. In defending Lu- 
ther they were defending their own purses against 
priestly extortion- Erasmus saw deeper than most 
whither tbe movement was leading. He understood 
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how deep, notwittstanding, the roots lay of iJie < 
tiling, and what a struggle was impending. He ha.ted 
war, civil war worst of all, and to civil war it might 
be coming. He could not join Luther. He dared 
not oppose him, lest haply, as he confessed, " he might 
be found fighting against the Spirit of Gotl." 

Blai:ker and blacker the shy grew. Leo had first 
ndicnled Lnther, then grew frightened, wrote to the 
Elector of Saxony ta silence him, seize him, send hint 
prisoner to Kome. He had sent cardinal legates to 
threaten, to persuade, to bribe ; but all ineffectnally. 
In weak haste he issued the Bidl defending the iodol- 
gences, oondenming Luther's writings, and ordering 
every priest in Germany to preach agiunst them. 
The monkH* tongues were set wagging. Erasmus 
had been deafened with their clamours, but still to no 
purpose. The young Emperor was detained in Spain. 
The Elector of Saxony refused to surreuder his sub- 
ject till he had been legally condemned. Luther had 
been first humble, had asked only that the indulgences 
should be suspended, and had promised to submit if 
they were found to be legal. Finding that the point 
was not to be argued, and that for him there was to 
be no answer to hia theses but stake or scaffold, be 
went on with impetuous young Germany behind him to 
pour out tract after tract, exposing the papal enoroach- 
nients. Leo, driven forward, as Erasmus sud, by 
headstrong advisers, put out his spiritual oensures, 
with a formal requisition to the secular powers to see 
them executed. The isHue of a Bull would force on a 
erisis. The Diet was summoned to meet at Worms 
in the following January. Erasmus sate at Lonvain 
observing the gathering of the storm. His chief hope 
was iu the Elector of Saxony, who bad sent him a^ 
gold meflal in acknowledgment of his servioes. 
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Wridng* his tbanka to George Spalatin, July G, 
1520, lie says : — 

May Christ direct Luther's actions to God's glory, 
and confound those who are seeking their own inter- 
ests. In Luther's enemies I perceive more of the 
spirit of this world than of the Spirit of God. I wish 
Lather himself would be quiet for a wliile. He in< 
jures learning, and does himself no good, while morals 
and manners grow worse and worse. What he says 
may be true, but there are times and seasons. Truth 
need not always be proclaimed on the house-top. 

^Erasmus, like all men of real genius, had a light 
elastic nature. He knew very well tliat to lose heart 
was the worst of losses, and a small thing made his 
spirits rebound. He had been ill again, and in the 
midst of it had been obliged to go to Bruges, where 
good news reached him from England. \ 

I was nearly dead (he writes to Conrad Goclenius,' 
Aagnst 12, 1520). I could eat nothing. I tried doc- 
tor after doctor. Potions, draughts, clysters, powders, 
ointments, hatha, plaisters, and what not I had no 
leisure to be sick. Business called me to Bruges. I 
pack my hag, moimt my horse. Servant a^s me 
where I am going. "Going," said I. "going where 
there is better air than at Louvaiu." Scarcely had I 
been here for two days when my stomach does its duty 
again. Fever gone to the devil, and I young again, 
and able to digest anything. The world mends too. 
Lucky you, young man, to have been bom in such an 
age as this. The louder the frogs croak the more the 
yoaths of Germany attach themselves to me. Good 
news from England too. More is made a knight and 
raised to ofBce by thu king. 

His enemy. Edward Lee, is at work once more on 
' bis New Testament, and Pirkheimer has written to 
I him about it. 
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You think (he answers,' September 6, from Bmgea) 
that Lee lias been bribed to do this dirty work br tiw 
monks and divines. Doubtless those birds of dartmeas 
are rejoicing ; but Lee is only like himself. As a boy 
he was always the same, a cross, envious, maltgaant 
creature. Lee must always be first, craving for ad- 
miration, and obstinate In his own opinion. Sacb as 
he was he is now, only that his vices grow with his uga. 
God mend him. As to me, all I liave sought has been 
to open my contemporaries' eyes and bring them back 
from ritual to true Christianity. But I fear it will go 
the other way, and the enemy are like to get the better 
of us, Meu, thought to be Lights and the salt of the 
earth, hold it right to lie away their neighbours' char- 
acters from their pulpits. They don't believe what 
they are saying. They only want to gain great 
people's favour. They hate knowledge aa they hate a 
dog or a snake. Of Luther I say only what I would 
say to himself. I regret that a man who promised to 
be a splendid instrument in the hands of God should 
be so exasperated by the howb at him. 

A few days later Erasmus is back at Louvun, a 
writtis to Gerard of Nimegen : ' — 

I fear what may h&pi>en to that wretched Luther. 
He has displeased the princes and has infuriated the 
Pope. Why could he not be advised by me and keup 
that tongue of his quiet a little ? There would liave 
been less passion, and he would have done far more 
good. His destruction would not in itself be of mueh 
moment, hut if his enemies succeed in crushing bint 
there will be no bearing them. They will never rest 
till they have made an end of learning. Hochstrat 
and Kck [a Dominican enemy of Luther] wei-e to 
have finished him. The University of Pans was to 
have pronounced judgment. A furious Bull has been 
prepared at Rome, but I am afraid there will he only 
more confusion. The Pope's Counoil are leading theiz 
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ftlong a road which they may call the road of 
u«ty, but is assiu-edly a dangerous one. A dirty 
fountain boiled overl Tliat at first was all. The 
idiot mouks were frightened at the spread of know- 
ledge. They want to reigu witlioiit rivals in their own 
darkness. I might have hati a bishopiic if I would 
have written against Luther. I refused, and stood 
neutral. But the end I fear will bo that evangelical 
truth will be overtlirown. We are to be driven, not 
taught, or taught doctrines alike against Scripture and 
against reason. 

Evidently Erasmus thongbt that Luther's end was 
now close, and that his best hope was tn save himself 
and his work from the general wreck. Again, a day 
or two after, he writes to a friend at Rome : ' — 

No one has been more distressed at this Luther busi- 
ness than I have been. Would that I could have 
■topped it at the outset. Would that now I could 
bring about a composition. But it has been ill man- 
Bged from the first. It rose from the avarice of a 
party of monks, and has grown step by step to the 
present fury. The Pope's dignity must of course be 
supported, but I wish he knew how that digni^ suffers 
from officious fools who imagine they are defending 
him. Their stupid screams have more recommended 
Luther to the miJtitude than any other thing. 1 told 
tbem they must answer him, and no one has done it. 
Thero have been a few replies, but too mild to satisfy 
bis accusers, who have only been more furious. 

Some of them hate me worse than they hate lum, 
because I have tried to bring them back to primitive 
Christianity. Tlio Pope's Bull requires all preachers 
to denounce Luther. Many of tliem said more against 
me than against him. Oue doctor thundered at me in 
Antwerp. A suffragan of the Bishop of Toumay at 
Smgea, with a pair of eyes bleared with the wine he 
kad been drinking, stonne<l for a whole hour at both 
rf ns, producing nothing which we had written, but 
Fruois Ctti^g&t, Sept. 13. Ep. dixx., abridged. 
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calling us beasts, blockht^ads, asses, geese, and sach 
like. In a second sermon he charged me wiUi fiat 
heresy. A magistrate present ba<le him point out the 
heretical jiassages. The scoundrel dared to answer 
that he had not read ray books. He had tried the 
Paraphrases, but found the Latin too much for him. 
Luther's revilera are of the same sort. They call 
themselves cbampions of the Holy See. If the Po]>q 
could hear them he would shut their moutha in du- 
gust. Oh, that I could have spoken to the Pope 
about it ! I could have shown him a better coarse for 
himself and the world than that which he has ohoaen. 
Curses and threats may beat the fire down for the 
moment, but it will burst out worse than ever. The 
Bull has lost Luther no friends, and gained none for 
the Pope. It makes men more cautious, but Luther's 
party grows stronger daily. Have no fear for me. I 
am no leader of a revolution. I have had applications 
enough, more than you would believe, and if I liad 
listened things would not be where they are. But far 
from me is any such action. I have preached peace 
all my life, and shall not change my ways at the end 
of it. 

I am now brining out St. Augustine's works, cor- 
rected and annotated. This done, I shall make it 
known somehow that I disapprove of rebellion. 
Holy See needs no support from such a worm as I a 
but I shall declare that I mean to stand by it- 
Erasmus imagined that if he had been consulted he 
could have guided matters more wisely. If he was to 
guide the world, the world must have been willing to 
follow him, and men in the fury of religious passion 
will never follow Lnodiceans like Erasmus, The 
worse for them, perhaps ; but such is the nature of 
things, Leo X, was his best hope. He respected the 
Pope and liked him. The Pope bad more than once 
atood his friend in difEculties. He could not volun-_ 
teer to advise, but he could explain bis o 



and clear himself of responsibility for Luther's defi- 
ant attitude. 
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LouvAiH, SrpMmber !9, 1520. 
I trust your Holiness will not listen to the oalum^ 
tiies against me and Iteuchlin, We are charged with 
being in confederacy with Luther. I have always 
protested against this. Neither of us has anything to 
ilo with Luther. I do not know him. I have not 
read bis writings ; I have barely glanced at a few 
pagee. I gather from what I have seen that Luther 
rejects the modem hairsplitting and superfluous sub- 
tleties in the explanation of Scripture and inclines to 
the mysticism of the early Fathers. I supported him 
so far as I thought him tight, but I was the first to 
scent danger. I warned Froben, the printer, against 

Cbliahing his works. I wrote to Luther's friends. I 
de them caution Luther himself against disturbing 
the peace of the Chiu-ch. I did tell him in a letter, 
which your Uoliness has seen, that he had friends in 
Louvain, but that he must moderate his style if he 
wished to keep them. I thought the knowledge might 
have a useful infiuence on him. This was two years 
ago, before the quarrel was so much embittered. But 
if anyone can prove that even in table-talk I have de- 
fended his opinions, then let me, if men so please, be 
called a Luthei'an. I have not written against him as 
I have been ashed to do, first, because to reply to him 
I roust first have studied what he lias said attentively, 
and for this I have no leisure ; and next, because 
it would be a work beyond my ))ovrers or knowledge 
— the Universities had taken up the subject, and 
it was not for roe to anticipate their vermct ; and 
thirdly, I confess, because I hesitated to attack an 
eminent man when I bad not been ordered to inter- 
fere. I trust, therefore, that I may rely on your 
Holiness's protection. I dare not oppose even my 
own Diocesan : I am not so mad as to fly In the face 
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of the Vicar of Clirist. I did not dffend Ltitl 
when I might have lawfidly done so. When I i 
I disapproved of the character of the attacks on him 
I was thinking less of the man himself than of the 
overbearing attitude of the theologians. Their as- 
saults on him were carried on with malicious acerbltjr 
and dangerous apfieals to popular passion, and tM 
effect was only to give importance to his writings and 
provoke the world to read them. If they ha!d fint 
answered and confuted him they might then have 
burnt his books, and himself too if he had deserved it. 
But the minds of a free, generous nation oannot be 
driven. It would have been better for the theologians 
themselves if they had taken my advice and attended 



Tlie letter ended with a hope that Erasmns might 
be able to go to Rome in the winter and see the Pope 
himself. But the stream was running too hot. The 
Diet was coming on. The Church party were deter- 
mined that Luther should appear before it with the 
papal sentence already passed upon him. His books 
were publicly burnt. He himself was condemned, 
and the secidar power was formally called in to sup- 
port the Pope's authority. By law and custom the 
set'ular princes were bound to execute a Pope's decree 
against a pronounced heretic. An imperial safe-con- 
duct had not saved John Huss or Jeiome of Prague, 
and to stand by a rebellious monk was a novel^ 
before which tlte boldest of them might hesitate. 
Luther himself did not expect that the laity would 
save him. He fully expected to be sacrificed, count- 
ing that in his death he would bring a step nearer the 
time of Germany's deliverance. He had made up his 
minil to the worst, and he determined while he was 
still free to strike one more blow, which all the world 
should bear of. The Vatican officials bad burnt his 
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own books : he Iiiniself replied with buruing the 
Pope's Bull, with a copy of the Papal Decretals, aiid 
BO defied Leo to do hia worst. 

So matters stood in the autumu of 1520. The 
young Emperoi' returned from Spain, The Diet was 
to meet at Worms in January, and Erasmus re- 
nuuned motionless at Louvain. The Pope, it seems, 
had not encouraged his wish to go (« Rome, Tlie 
Louvain divines were triumphing in their anticipated 
victory. They were confident in the Emperor, They 
were confident in the result of the Diet. Their 
enemies would now he delivered into their hand, 
Erasmus aud his Greek as well as Luther and his 
tlieses. They were impatient to distinguish them- 
selves by a stroke of their own before the Diet began, 
and involve Erasmus in Luther's fall. 

Erasmus tells the story in an appeal to the Modera- 
tor of the University of Louvain. 

TO GODSCHALK.' 

Orfoin- IB, 152a 
Your oath of office binds you not only to do no 
wrong yourself, but to see that wrong is not done to 
others. Nicolas Egmond may denounce Luther at 
your or the Pope's bidding. It is no business of 
mine. But it is business of mine when withont any 
bidding he tells lies nf me, and it is your duty to re- 
strain his tongue. On St. Denya's Day, at sermon in 
St. Peter's Church, I myself sitting underneath him, 
he turned on me and called me Luther's ally. It is 
&dse. I Imd seen gifts in Luther which, if rightly 
nsed, might make him an ornament to Christ's 
Church ; and when infamous libels were spread about 
him I said I would sooner see him corrected than 
destroyed. If this is to be his ally, I am his ally 
still, and so is the Pope, and so are you if yon are a 
I Ep. dzxiix., abriidged. 
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ChristiaD. But this Carmelite tells the people 
defend Luther on the poiDts on which he is coademni 
and he appeals to my letter to the Archbishop i 
Mentz. la it to defend a man to show that his n 
ing has been misrepresented ? Pie said I had not 
written against Luther. True, I have not, I m*y 
not censure what I have not read, specially when it it 
a matter of life oi: death, and I am not so foolish as 
to volunteer into a dispute when I may lawfully look 
ou. What right has Eguiond to single out me? He 
continued : "Luther has fallen into his terrible here- 
sies by studying the new learning. Stand. I warn 
you, in the old paths, avoid novelties, keep to the 
ancient Vulgate." This was meant for me and toy 
New Testament. I am accused of making a new 
gospel. 

I had to listen to all this. His face blazed with 
fervour. He woidd never have stopped had he not 
seen that half his hearers were laughing, and the other 
half muttering or hissing. The Sunday after he 
preached the same sermon at Antwerp, and added 
that such fellows as I should be sent to the stake 
unless they repented. He was like a drunken orator 
spouting fi'om a waggon. An ally of Luther? I have 
never been an ally of Luther. There are goo«l aud 
learned men who maintain that Luther has writt 
nothing for which tliere is not sound authority ; and ■ 
neither approve nor ever will approve of rrushingl 
man before he has been confuted by reason and Scm^ 
ture, and allowed an opportunity of recanting, 
this be to favour him, many a wise man is on his aid 
Even the Pope's Bull, smacking though it does < 
those tymunical mendicants, gives him time to repea 
The clergy are told to preach against him, but they net 
not call biui Antichrist or a monster of wickedoai 
I advised that be should be read and answered, 
that there shoidd be no appealing to the mob. Yo| 
know how things have gone. There are tbousani 
of Rabbins who are gotls in their own eyra. Nqj 
one of them has attempted a real reply. Men i 
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noble natures ma; be led, but canuot be forced. 
Tyrante drive, aaaes are driven. By bni-niug Luther's 
books you may rid him off your bookshelves, but you 
will Qot rid bitii out of the minds of maukiud. 

My Cannelite rails about novelties and the old 
ways, improvements all to be suspected. He was 
alluding of course to the leanie<l lauguages aud my 
New Testament. The Pope himself has ordeied that 
Greek shall be studied at Ilome. He has expressly 
sanctioned my New Testament. If the Carmelites 
make so light of the Pope's judgment when it does 
not please thum, why should we think conclusive the 
Pope's condemnation of Luther? He calls everything 
new to which he is not accustomed. Hilary, Cyprian, 
Jerome, Augustine, all are new, aud nothing is old 
but the scholastic formulas aud glosses. He is rash 
in saying Luther borrowed from me, Luther took bis 
errors, if errors they are, from the Apostles and the 
Fathers, and it is unfair to denounce an innocent roan 
from the pulpit to an ignorant mob. 

Everyone was not as violent as the theologians of 
LouvEun. A conference of moderate persons was held 
at Cologne, at the instance of the Imperial Council, 
to consider what should be done. Erasmus n-as in- 
vited to attend. 



TO CONRAD PEUTINGEH, COUNCILLOR OF THE EM- 
PIRE.' 

NmtmlMT 11, 1520. 

We have been consulting how tbis tornado can be 

?iiieted. If not wisely handled it may wreck the 
'bristian religion itself. Fearful cousequenees have 
oome of lighter causes, anil for myself 1 think, like 
Cicero, that a b»d peace is better than the justest 
war. The quarrel has gone deeper than I like. It is 
not yet pa^t cure, but tlie wound must be so healed 
that it shall not break out again. Strong measures 
are wanted. The Pope's authority as Christ's Vicar 
1 Ep. diUi.. < 
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must lie upheld, but in upholding it Gospel truth i 
not be sa<irificed. Leo, I believe, thinks on this as wo 
do. The question is not what Luthei deserves, but 
what ia best for the peace of the world. The persons 
who are to praseeute, the remedies which are to be 
applied, must be carefully chosen. Some are for vio- 
lence, not to defend the Pope, but to keep out light, 
and in destroying Luther to desti^oy knowledge along 
with him. The true cause of all this passion is hatred 
of learning, and it is on this account that many per- 
sons now support Luther who would otherwise leave 
him. The contagion, we think, has spread far, and 
the German nation will be dangerous if provoked tu 
active resistance. Force never answers in such cases, 
and other means must be found. The reports of the 
state of moi-ala at Rome iiave caused vast numbers of 
men to dislike and even abhor it. On both sides 
there has been want of discretion. If every word had 
been true which Luther has said be has so said it as 
to grudge truth the victoiy. If his opponents' esse 
had been the best possible they would have spoilt it 
by their wrongheadedness. Luther was advised to 
be more moderate. He wrote more passionately every 
day. His prosecutors were cautioned too, bat they 
continued so savage tliat they might have seemed in 
collusion with him. They are of the sort that fatten 
on the world's misfortunes and delight in confudon. 
Ko good can come till private interests are laid aside. 
Human devices will come to nought. It is not for roo 
to judge the Pope's sentence. Some regret the tone 
of the Bull, but impute it to his advisers, not to him- 
self. The fear is that. If Luther's books arc burat 
and Luther executed, things will only grow worse. If 
he is removed othei-s will take his place, and there will 
first be war and then a schism. Luther's conduct and 
the causes which led to it ought to be referred to aJ 
small committee of good learned men who will bfl 
above suspicion. The Pope need not be bound tn 
bow to their authority. It is rather thought that this 
is the course which he woiUd himself prefer as promts- 
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tDg best for peace. 
Diet. 



Our hopes we in the approaching 



The Emperor'3 Council were evidently in extreme 
perplexi^'. The Pope and the Sacred College were 
equally at a loss. In hetter ages they would have 
burnt Luther at the stake and cleared away the whole 
business. But these time-honoured methods bad 
grown dangerous. The Vatican thunder and light- 
ning had passed unlieeded. The great novelty of the 
situation — how great we can now hardly i-ealise — 
was that for the tirst time for many centuries a spirit- 
ual question, hitlierto exclusively reserved to Church 
ODurts and coimcils, was to be referred to a Diet where 
lay barons and representatives would ait as judges and 
ui Emperor woidd preside. This alone taught Rome 
caution. Cardinal Campegio, an old, prudent, accom- 
plished man of the world, was despatched to see what 
could be done, and mend the blunders of Aleander 
and Cajetan. Campegio naturally applied to Eras- 
mus for help. Ei-asmus replied in another extremely 
valuable letter. After regretting that he had been 
unable to go to Rome and speak in person to the Pope, 
he gave Ms own explanation of what had happened, 
and be attributed the whole convulsion to the i-eligious 
orders, and especially to the Carmelites and Dommi- 

n». 

TO CAMPEGIO.' 

Dtambfr S. 1520. 
Jerome, who was himself a monk, was the most 
effective painter of monastic vices, and sketches with 
satiric salt the lives of the brotliera and sisters. The 
aoene is shifted, the actors are changed, but the play 
is the same. When the Reucliliu storm was over 
came these writings of Luther, and they snatched at 
them to finish Keiichlin, Erasmus and learning all 
1 Ep. Jilvii., abridged. 
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together. They cried that learning was pi-udui 
heresies, schisma and Antichrist, and ^ey published my 
private letters to the Archbishop of Mentz and to Lu- 
ther. As to Luther himself, I perceived that the beU 
tor a man was the less he was Luther's enemy. The 
world was sick of teaching wliich gave it nothing but 
glosses and formulae, and was thirsting after the water 
of life from the Gosj)els and Epistles. I approved of 
what seemed good in his work. I told him in a letter 
that if he would moderate his langu^e he might be a 
shining light, and that the Pope, I did not doubt, 
would be his friend. What was there in this to cry 
out against '/ I gave liini the truest and kindest advice. 
I had never seen him — I have not seen him at all. I 
liad read little tliat he had written, nor had matters 
taken their present form. A few persons only were 
clamouring at him in alarm for their own pocketa. 
They called on me to pronounce against him. The 
same persons had said before that I was nothing but a 
grammarian. How was a grammarian to decide a 
point of heresy / I said I could not do it till I had 
examined his authorities. He had taken his opiniona 
from the early Fathers, and if he had quoted them by 
name he could hardly have been censui-ed. I eaid I had 
no leisure for it, nor could I indeed }}roperly meddle 
when great persons were busy in replying to him. 
They accused me of encouraging him by telling hint 
that he had friends in England. I t^ld him so to in- 
duce him to listen to advice. Not a creature hitherto 
has given him any friendly counsel at all. No one 
has yet answered him or pointed out Ins faults. They 
have merely howled out heresy and Antichrist. 

I have myself simply protested against his being 
condemned before he has been heard in his defence. 
The penalty fur heresy used to be only excommunica- 
tion. No crime now is more cruelly punished. But 
how, while there are persons Giillitig themselves 
bishops, and professing to be guardians of the truth, 
whose moral character is abominable, can it be righf 
to persecute a man of unblemished life, in whose fl " 
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iogs ilistingiiishecl and excellent persons bave fou^ 
•o much to admire? The object has been simply to 
destroy him and his books out of mind and memorj, 
and it can only be done when he is proved wrong by 
argument and Scripture before a i-espectable com- 
mission that can be trusted. Doubtless, the Pope's 
authority is vast ; but the vaster it is, the less it 
ought to be influenced by private affections. The 
opinions of pious, learned men should receive atten- 
tion, and the Pope has no worse enemies than his 
foolish defenders. He can crush any man if he 
pleases, but empires based only on terror do not last, 
and the weightier the Pojie's judgment and the graver 
the charge, the greater caution should be used. 
Every sensible man, secular or spiritual, even among 
the Dominicans themselves, thinks as I do about this. 
Those who wish Luther condemned disapprove of the 
methods now pursued against him, and what I am here 
saying is more for the good of the Pope and theology 
than m the interest of Luther. If the decrees of the 
Holy See Rud of the doctors of the Chiin^h are to 
cany weight they must come from men of irreproach- 
able character, whose judgment we can feel sure will 
not be influenced by worldly motives. 

If we want truth, every man ought to be free to say 
what he thinks without fear. If the advocates of one 
side are to he rewarded with mitres, and the advocates 
on the other with rope or stake, truth will not be 
heard. Out of the many universities in Europe, two 
have condemned certain propositions of Luther; hut 
even these two did not agree. Then came the terrible 
Bidl, witli the Pope's name upon it. Luther's books 
were to be burnt, and he himself was denounced to 
the world as a heretic. Nothuig could have been 
more iovidious or unwise. The Bull itself was unlike 
Xteo X., and those who were sent to publish it only 
made matters worse. It is dangerous, however, for 
secular princes to oppose the Papacy, and I am not 
likely to be braver than princes, especially wlien I can 
do nothing. The corruptions of the Roman Court 
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.■m extensive and immediate, 
je are not called on to take a worit 
iirselves. I would rather see things 
tban to see a revolutiou whioli may 
ws not what. Others may be mar^rra 
I aspire to no such honour. Somu hato 
' a Lutheran ; some for not being a 
. ou may assure yourself that Erasmus has 
been, t^ dways will be, a faithful subject of the 
Komaii See. But I think, and many think with me, 
that there would be better chance of a settlement if 
there was less ferocity, if the management was placed 
in the hands of men of weight and learning, if the 
Pope would follow his own disposition and would not 
let himself be influenced by others. m 

This letter lias been often quoted, among others, f^| 
prove that Erasmus was a mean creature, and had noi--* 
the courage of his convictions. I do not know that a 
readiness to be a martyr is a very sublime quality, or 
that those who needlessly rusli on their own destruc- 
tion show any particular wisdom. Such supreme aao- 
rifice may at times become a duty, but only when a 
mau has no better use for his life. It is not a duty of 
which he need go in search. I am tempted to make 
a general observation. Princes, statesmen, thinkers 
who have played a groat part in the direction of 
Imman affairs, htive been men of supenor character, 
men in whose presence ordinary persons are oonscioua 
of inferiority. Their biographers — the writers of 
history generally — are of commoner metaL They »*. 
sent, perhaps unconsciously, the sense that they stand 
on a lower level, and revenge their humiliation when 
they come to describe great men by attributing to 
them the motives which influence themselves. Unable 
to conceive, or unwilling to admit, that men 
character may have had other objects tluiD are famillM 
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to their personal experience, they delight to show that 
the great were not great after all, but were very poor 
creatures, inferior, when the truth is known about 
them, to the relator of their actions ; and they have 
thus reduced history to the dung-heap of humiliating 
nonsense which a large part of it has unfortunately 
become. 

I do not wish to say more. You will take my ob- 
servation for what it is worth. 



LECTUEE XIV. 



Ebabuits, I consider, may be pardoned £or 
wishing to be burnt at the stake in a, cauao with wbicli 
he bad imperfect ajiupathy. Burning at tLe stake ts 
not pleasant in itself, and there is no occasion to go in 
search of it. The Papacy vas the only visible centre 
of spiritual authority. Ifevolution meant anarchy 
and consequences which none could foresee. As long 
as there was a hope that the Pope might take a rea- 
sonable course, a sensible person might still wish to 
make the best of him ; and if Campegio and His mas- 
ter had been able to follow Erasmus's advice, I do not 
know that mankind would have been the worse for it. 
Erasmus was in suMcient danger as be stood, 
monks hated him full as much as they hated Luthi 
and would make short work with him if they coi 
hare their way. The Diet was close approaclui 
They were marshalling their forces and strengthen]] 
their positious. The Luuvatn doctors insisted tliat 
Erasmus did not agree with Luther he should wril 
against him. Erasmus knew that he was refusing at 
his peril, but he told theui tliat he had no intention of 
making eueinies of the whole German nation, and he 
woidd not do it. He describes what passed in a 
humorous letter to Francis Cranvelt, Councillor of 
Bniges : ' ~ 

Dfunbr IS. 1580. 

" If you will not write," said the Carmelite Egmond 

to me, "then admit that we Ixiuvainers have had tha, 

> £:p.dl.,*bridgwl. 
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beat of the argument." I said the Louvainers would 
have plenty of people to tell them that. For myself 
I could not give an opinion till I had seen what they 
had said. A victory did not amount to much which 
was won by Bulls and hot coals. He almost spat 
upon me. The monks now try to finish me with their 
sermons, the divines partly conniving, partly instigat- 
ing. Just like them. They say nothing to my face, 
but slander and lie behind my back. Egmond bids 
his congregation pray for the conversion of Luther 
and Erasmus. 

Erasmus again complained to the Rector of the 
University, and a curious scene came off shortly after 
in the Rector's presence, of which he sends an account 
to Sir Thomas More : ' — 

I We met, the Rector in the chair ; I on his right, my 

■ Carmelite on his left, the Rector between us, lest from 

words we might pa^s to fists and nails. The Rector 

stat«d my complaint. Egmond denied that he had 

injured me in his sermons, and demanded when and 

how. I said it was an injury to tell lies about a man 

L in public. He was red in the face already, though it 

I was in the forenoon. He turned purple. " Why do 

P you alauder us in your iKxtks ? " said he. " I mention 

no names," answer I, " Nor I yours in my sermons," 

Bays he. " My books are not Scripture," say I ; " I 

may write wliat I think, and I have said much less in 

I them than I might have said. Pmi have spoken a 
direct lie in telling the people that I support Luther, 
which I never have in the sense which you wished 
them to understand." He railed like a madman. 
** You — you," he said, " are the cause of all the 
tronble. You are a knave, a double-faced villain." 
His words came from him as if he was vomiting them. 
I ^*w angry. I had a word on my tongue. It was not 
*' Raca," and had more to do with smell than sound ; 
but I checked myself to spare the Rector's feelings. 
I £}i. dlir.iBbridgad. 
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" I could retort if I liked," said I. " He calls 

knave : I might call him fox. He oalls me ' doable ' : 
I might call him ' quatbuple.' But let us argue, and 
not Hcold like women. Imagine," said I. " 1 won't 
imagine " said he ; ^^ you poets imagine, and every 
word is a lie." " Grant, then," said I, " 1 won't 
grant," said he. " Let us assume, then," said L 
" But it is not so," said he. The Rector could bardlj 
make him listen. 

"Granted," said I, "timt I have written 
which I had better not have written, it was r 
neas of yours to abuse your position as a preacher 
revenge wliat yon think your wrongs. You might have 
remonstrated privately, or you might have brought an 
action." " Ah," says he, " would n't you like to have 
the chance ? " " Of what ? " said I ; " of preaching '? " 
" Yes, preaching," says he, " Well, I did preach 
once,"said I, " aud I think I could do it as well as 
you ; but I prefer writing books. However, I should 
not object to your preaching if you would teach mor- 
ality." 

" What good have you ever done ? " says he. " Writ- 
ten books," say I. " Bad books," says he. " I have 
restored tlie text of Scripture," say I. "' Falsified it," 
flays he. " The Pope approves," say I. *' I have not 
seen the Pope's letter to that effect," answered he, with 
a sneer. " You shall see it if you like," say I. " I will 
see nothing belonging to you," says he. He went on to 
speak of the kindness which the Louvatu professors had 
wished to show me. I said 1 was obliged, but I had 
not needed their help, and had not met with any. 
** Your evil offices I have experienced," I said, " 
for the rest you have asked me to dinners which ] 
not like." I reminded him of a Wednesday dinner] 
the College, where he ate fish enough for four prii 
fighters. I asked him if we had not pledged ea 
other, made peace, and agreed to au amnesty. He 
said it was not so. The Rector, to smooth matters, 
utid he had not understood that peact 
direct terms, I inquired how often i 
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ti^ther to constitute a " pax tlieologica." " You 
mock," Bays he; "you would make out that we are a 
Bet of drunkards,"' I asked when I Imd accused him of 
being drunk. " You said I was itvidus after dinner," 
Baid he. " I did not say bo," aaid I ; " I mentioned only 
what others told me, viz., that you had used bad lan- 
guage, and your brethreu excused you on the ground 
that you were iividus.'" 

A great deal more of this, and then : — 

Egraoud went on to say that he would go on de- 
nouncing Luther till he had made an end of him. t 
said he might denounce Luther till he burst if it gave 
him any satisfaction ; I complained of his denouncing 
me. But he only made the people laugh at him. 1 
told him it was useless to bum Luther'a hooks unless 

■u could burn them out of peojtle'a memories." 
I** Yes, indeed," he said, " and it is all due to you." 

We only quarrelled. The Rector interposed at last. 
He s^d it was unworthy of us to wrangle. How was 
the dispute to he made up? 

" What am I to do," said I, " since it seems drink- 
ing bother is not enough ? " '" You have injured 

r good name," Egmond answered ; " undo your 

irk." " How am I to undo it ? " ask I. " Write," 
•ays he, " that there are good and honest divines at 
Louvain." "I never denied it." said I; "I blamed 
particular persons, and if you will prove me wrong I 
will withdraw what I said." 

" You charge us with slandering you behind your 
back," says he ; "I will tell you what you are to your 
face." 

"I fear from your manners that you will spit in 
my face," say I. 

The Rector brought us back to Luther. 

" You have written in support of Lnther," says 
Kgmond ; " uow write against him." 

" I have not supported Luther," aaid I. " I have 
no leisure, and it would be unfair to strike a fallen 
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" Then wnte," aays he, " that we have 
him." 

" It is for those who win the victory to shout for 
triumph," said I. BeHides, I was not sura they bad 
beaten him. The arguments had not heen pabUahed. 

" Did I not tell you," said he, turning to the Roc- 
tor, " that we should make nothing of this man ? 1 
shall continue to hold him a Lutheran till he conae 
to write against Luther." 

" Then you are youi-self a Lutheran," said I, ' 
you have written nothing against him." ^_ 

We parted without an adieu. He boasted aftn^ 
wards at a drinking party how he had stood up to 
Erasmus. 

The Rector tells the story with much amusemei 
and wonder at my forbearance. 

So passed the winter, Erasmus fighting beaeta l 
Ephestis. They wore rash in attempting to drive 
him to write, for he knew thiit he had but to declare 
himself on the revolutionary side to assure Luther i 
imdisputed victory ; and he felt it naturally hard 

" When not to be iejerved reproBch of being." 

Campegio, after receiving his letter, came to I*o 
vain to consult with him, Aleander himself, who 
was to prosecute Luther before the Diet, came. 
Many eminent men begged Erasmus to give Luther 
open help while the Diet was assembling — one espe- 
cially, vir prtppotens, whom tio calls N , perhaps 

the Elector of Saxe, perhaps the Landgrave of Hoi 

This also he could not do, as be explains to N— 
at length ; ' — 

LwvAiM, Januaty 28, 16!!. 

The world is splitting into factions. I have spoken 
with Campegio and also with Aleander. They were 
both gracious and gave hoj)es of a peaceful settloa- 
' Ep, dlniL, abridged. 
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meut, but my chief confidence is in tbe Pope's own 
disposition. You toll ine that a few words of mine 
will carry more weight than papal thunderbolts. You 
could urge nothing more calculated to keep me silent. 
Who am I that I should contradict the Catholic 
Church ? If I was sure that the Holy See was wrong 
I would say so on a proper occasion, but it is uo duty 
of mine to decide. My work has been to restore a 
buried literature, and recall divines from their hair- 
splittings to a knowledge of the Xew Testament. I 
have never been a dogmatist. I think the Church 
has defined many points which might have been left 
open without hurt to the faith. The matter now in 
hand can be arranged if the Pope, the princes, and 
your Highness will refer it to a small number of 
learned good men. 

But the btisybodies who shout and rage and Hatter 
the Holy See must be kept at a distance. None have 
more recommended Luther to the German peojtle 
than those who have cursed him loudest, and the 
other side who rail and curse at the Pope must be 
kept out also. 

I know not how Popes came by their authority. I 
suppose it was as the bishops came by theirs. £ach 
Presbytery chose one of its members as president to 
prevent divisions. Bishops similarly foimd it expedi- 
ent to have a chief bishop, to check rivalries and 
defend tbe Church against the secular powers. I 
know the charges brought against the Court of Rome, 
but all reports need not be true, nor, if true, need the 
popes be responsible for all that is done at Kome. 
Many wrong things escape their eye, and many are 
done against their will. St. Pet«r himself, if he now 
ruled, would have to connive at much. But however 
this be, more will be effected by moderate remon- 
strance than by reviling and passion. I can be no 
party to violence. If offences must come they shall 
not come through me. If Lnther's books are in your 
people's bands let them do as I do, take the good in 
tbem and leave the bad, I will say nothing of Luther 
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himself. But this I insist ou, that the worst part 
what has happened ts due to the DominioaQ and Ci 
melite theologiana, and if the Pojie knew what they 
were about he woidd not be particidarly obliged to 
them. Luther's style is not miue, but it is follj to 
call him ass, goose, blockhead, heretic. Antichrist, 
pest of liuuianity. His books are only reati the more 
eagerly, and the Pope's Bull has failed to frighten 
people away fi-otn him. Divines, monkish bu^oooit, 
now and then a bishop or two, sing to the same note. 
The Papacy is defended by packs of barking cure. 
The world's eyes are opening, and unless they change 
their note they will effect nothing. You suggest that 
I should join Luther. I will join him readily if I se« 
him on the side of the Catholic Church. I do not 
accuse him of having broken with it. It is not for 
me to pronounce. To his own Master he standa or 
falls. But if the worst comes and the Church is di- 
vided, I shall stand on the Rock of Peter till ]>eaoe 
returns. Farewell. 

The talk about the Rock of Peter sounds conretir 
tional and insincere, but Erasmus obviously meant it. 
The disease in the Church, as Erasmus saw it, lay in 
the propensity to dogmatic definitions. Each defini- 
tion of doctrine beyond the Apostles' Creed had led 
dissension and hati'ed, and he dreaded any fresh 
tion to the already too numerous formulas from wl 
ever side it might come. Luther's mind, at white 
heat, was flawing into antagonistic doctrinal asser- 
tions. These would be met by counter-aasertions, aud 
the war of words would turn to a war of swonl 
cannon. The hope of Erasmus was that Pope 
Council, if not further irritated, might be contt^nt 
leave opinion free on subjects which no one conld un- 
derstand ~ he content tliat Chi-istians should livi.* to- 
gether, to use the wor<ls of our own prayer in tha 
Liturgy, " in unity of apbit " (not of definitions), 
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the bond of peace " (not of strife), " in rigbteousneiis 
of life," the object of all religions, and tliat thisy 
should Bct tlienutelves to reform the scandals in their 
own practice, which were crying to Heaven for reform. 
Such a turn of things, even at that late hour, might 
be hoped for without insincerity, aa offering the beat 
prospect for Christendom. But it is dangerous for a 
man to throw himself 

'' Between the pan lUid fell iacenaeil [ninta 
Of might)- opposiWa." 

The Lutherans abused En^mus for a coward. They 
insisted that he thought as they did, but dared not 
oonfcss it. The Louvain doctors weio of tlie same 
opinion, and struck at him from the opposite camp. 

TO MICHOLAS IlERALD.' 

LotrvAiy, FtbruoTs 16, 16il. 
The DominicatiB pelt me daily in their sermons. I 
bear it for the sake of the Faith, and am a martyr like 
Stephen. Stephen, however, was stoned but once, and 
was then at rest, I am battered unceasingly with 
stones which are poisoned. They care not for the dis- 
grace to themselves so long as they can injure rac. 
Lnther has discredited me and my cause. All know 
that the Church has been tyrannical and corrupt, and 
many have been busy thinking how it can bo reformed. 
But medicines wrongly applied make the patient 

§ worse, and when attempts are made and fail the symp- 
toms only grow more dangerous. Would that Luther 
had held his peace, or had gone to work more dis- 
creetly. I care nothing for the fate which may over- 
take him, but I do care for the cause of Christ, ami I 
see churchmen in such a temper that, if they triumph, 
farewell to Gos]>el truth. 

kYou know generally the story of the Diet of Worms. 
It was a gathering of all that was greatest in Ger- 
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many, tbe yonng Emperor presiding. Princea, barons, 
represeutatives of the free towns ftnd states, bishops, 
abbots, cardinals, a legate from tbe Holy See, with hia 
saite of divines and canon lawyers, all collected to ood> 
sider what was to be done with a single poor Saxon 
monk. The Pope had prepared for the occasion by 
issuing in Passion Week his famous Bull In Ccena 
Domini against tbe enemies of tbe Church, and had 
included Luther by name in it. Yet you observe, aa 
a sign of the changing times, that Lutber was not 
brought before tbe Diet as a prisoner. He was invited 
to appear by a letter from the Emperor, promising 
that be should be heard in bis defence, and under the 
protection of a safe-eonduet. His friends, remember- 
ing that Sigiamund's safe-conduct had not saved Huss 
at Constance, advised Luther not to attend. You will 
recollect his famous answer, that he would go to 
Worms if there were as many devils there as there 
were tiles on tbe housetops. You will remember bow 
he stood alone before that stem assembly, how bis 
books were produced, bow he was required to retract 
them, how be said be woidd retract them all if be was 
proved wrong by Holy Scripture. To the mere sen- 
tence of the Po|>e he would not submit. " Ich knnn 
nicht anders," he said : " I can do no other." He 
condemned. He was placed under tbe ban of Em) 
ordered to leturn Iiome and wait till bis safe-condi 
was expired, when sentence would be executed on 
The Church party would have again treated the safe- 
conduct as a farce, have seized and burnt him on tbe 
spot. But though he was cast by a majority of votes, 
the Lords and Commons of Germany did not cboose 
that there should l)e a second treachery of Constance. 
Tbe Emperor refused to commence his reign by 
breach of promise, and other questions were si 
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in the Diet which forced the churchmen to be careful. 
The loud growl was rising — the voice of the German 
laity dcmandiug redress of their grievances against ec- 
clesiastical tyranny, soon to rise into a roar and break 
tbe fabric of the Church to pieces. In the face of 
such a demonstration the Emperor could not dare, if 
he bad wished, to listen to the counseb of his spiritual 
advisers. 

It seemed, at any rate, but a question of a few daj's. 
Luther was outlawed. His own prince could no 
longer lawfully protect him after his safe-conduct had 
expired. There was no asylum in Christian Europe 
■where the Pope's writ woiJd not run. or where an ei- 
oommunicated fugitive could seek protection. Protes- 
tant nations thei-e were as yet none, and Luther'a 
speedy destruction seemed still inevitable. You know 
what happened. How Luther, on his way home to 
Wittenberg, was seized in a forest by a company of 
the Elector's horse, disguised aa banditti. How he 
was spirited away to the Castle of Wartburg, and lay 
concealed there till wnr broke out between France and 
the Empire, when Charies could no longer afford to 
affront or exasperate his German subjects. It is not 

[possible that the plot was arranged privately be- 
the Elector and the Emperor, to save Charles 
Irom making himself hated, as he would have been 
Iiad Luther been burnt. 

Meanwhile the secret was well kept. Erasmus 
thought that all was over with him. Luther's friends, 
Melanchthon and Jonas, had stood gallantly by him 
at Worms. Erasmus considered that tlie best which 
they could now do was to separate themselves from a 
lost cause. 
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TO JODOCUS JONAS.* 
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In pleading for moderation at Worms you a 
I should liave done had I been there. I am aorry that 
things have trirned so badly. What \n religion, save 
l^eace in the Holy Ghost ? The corruption of the 
Church, the degeneracy of the Holy See aro imivi'r- 
sally admitted. Reform has been loudly asked for, 
and I doubt whether in the whole history of Christian- 
ity the heads of the Church have been bo grossfy 
worldly as at the present moment. It was on fiiia ac- 
count that Luther's popiUarity at the outset was ho ex- 
traordinary. We believe what we wish. A man was 
supposed to have risen up, with no objects of his own 
to gain, to set his liand to the work. I had hopes my. 
self, though from the first 1 was alarmed at Luther s_ 
tone. What could have induced him to rail as he 
at iH)pes anil doctors and mendicant friars ? If all 
said was true, what coidd he expect? Things 
had enough in themselves without making them wors& 
Did he wish to set the world on 6re "? This was not 
Christ's way, or the Apostles' way, or Augustine's. 
He should have looked forward. It is foolish to un- 
dertake what you cannot carry through, and doubly 
foolish when failure may be disastrous. Why did he 
refuse to submit to the Pope and the Emperor ? He 
was ill advised, they say. But why did he let himaelf 
be ill advised ? He had many friends well disposed 
towards him, partly because they thought he was doine 
good, partly because they had a coinmou enemy. It 
was unfair to drag our names into the controversy. 
Why have I and neuohlin been mentioned so often ? 
They have taken passages which I wrote before Lu- 
ther's movement was dreamt of, and have translated 
them into German, where I seem to say what Luther 
says. Likely enough I have insisted that vowa should 
not be hastily taken, that men had better stay at homa | 
' Bp. dlxxii., mbridsed. 
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r families, instead of ruuuing off 
' to Couipoatella or Jerusalem. But this is not to say 
there should be no vows and no confessional. It is 
not my fault if ray writings are misused. So were 
Paul's, if we are to believe Peter. Had I known what 
was coming, I might have written differently on some 
points. But 1 have done my best, and at all events 
ave not encouraged rebellion. There was a hope at 
Cologne that the Pope would graciously forgive and 
Luther woidd graciously obey, the princes generally 
approving. But out cornea die " Babylonish Captiv- 
ity," and the burning of the Decretals, and the wound 
Mcomes past cure. Luther has wilfully provoked his 
<Bte. 

" The Lutheran drama la over," Erasmus writes to 
another correspondent a week later (May 24) ; 
" would tliat it had never been brought on the stage." 
And again, in June, to Archbishop Warham : — 

Luther has made a prodigious stir. Would that he 
had held his tongue, or had written in a better tone. 
I fear that in sbuuning 8cylla we shall now fall into 
CharybdiB, There Is some slight hope from Pope 
Leo ; but if the enemies of light are to have their way, 
we may write on the tomb of a ruined world, " Christ 
did Dot rise again." 

Agun, July 6,' with confidential frankness to Dr. 
Pftoe:^ 

Luther has given himself away; and the theolo- 
gituiB, I fear, will make an ill use of their victory. 
The Louvainers hate i\n\ and will find a ready instru- 
ment in Aleander, who Is violent enough in himself, 
and needs no prompting. He lays the whole blame 
on me. I am responsible even for the " Babylonish 
Captivity." The (rerraans were always trying to drag 
i but what help could I have given Luther? 
I There would have been two lives for one. That would 
Ep. dtxuuii., mbridged. 
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have been all. I was not called on to venture mtae. 
We have not all strengtli for martyrdom, and I feai 
if trouble comes I shall do Uke Peter. The Pope 
and the Emperor must decide. If they decide wisely, 
I shall go with them of my own will. If unwisely, I 
shall take the safe side. There will be no dishonest 
in this when one can do no good. Now that Luther 
has gone to ashes, the jii-eacbing friars and the divines 
congratulate each other, not, however, with much sin- 
cerity. We must look to the princes to see that the 
innocent and deserving are not made responsible for 
Luther's sins. 

By the middle of the sununer confused nunoiin 
were spreading that Luther had not gone to 
that he had been carried off, and some said mnrdei 
The real truth was not guesaud at. 

" An idle tale " has reached us (he wrote,' July 6) 
that Luther has been waylaid and killed. All means 
were used at Worms to recover him. Threats, prom- 
ises, entreaties, but nothing conld be done with him. 
He was reconducted to Wittenberg by the Imperial 
herald, with twenty days allowed of respite. Then all 
was to end. The Emperor is incensed against him, 
partly by others, partly tlirongh personal resentrai 
Luther's books were burnt at Worms, and a fierce 
has been issued at Loiivain, insisting tliat the Emj 
shall be obeyed. 

Erasmus was not, as he said, called on to 

martyr, but lie was a little over^oager to wash 

[ hands of Luther. There wan no denying that his 

I writings generally, especially his New Testament^ luul 

\ given the first impulse. It was he who had made 

\ Scripture, to which Luther appealed, first iicceasi] 

\to the laity, gamishetl with notes and 

as stinging as Luther's own. Tlie Louvain Carmi 

' Ky. dlxxxiv. 
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owed him a long debt, and they tliought their time 
was come to pay it. He liad gone to Bruges to escape 

10 PETEB BARBIRIU8.' 

BHroEB. Augtia 13, 1521. 
The Louvain friara will not be reooncded to me, 
and they catch at anj-thing, true or false, to bring me 
into odium. True, my tongue runs aw^y with me. I 
jest too much, and measure other men by myself. 
Why should an edition of the New Testament infuri- 
ate them so? I settled at Louvain, as you know, at 
the Emperor's order. We set up our college for the 
three languages [Greek, Latin, and Hebrew]. The 
Carmelites did not like it, and would have stopped us 
had not Cardinal Adrian interfered.^ I did my best 
with the New Testament, but it provoked endless 
quarrels. Edward Lee pretended to have discovered 
800 errors. They appointed a commission, which 
professed to have found bushels of them. Every 
dinner-table rang with the blunders of Erasmus. I 
required particulars, and could not have them. At 
length a truoe was patched up. They were to admit 
that my work had merit. I was to stop the wits who 
were mocking at Louvain theology. Then out came 
Luther's business. It grew hot. I was accused on 
one side from the pulpits of being in a conspiracy 
with Luther, oti the other I was entreated to join him. 
I saw the peril of neutrality, but I cannot and will not 
be a rebel. Luther's friends quote, " I came not to 
send peace on earth, but a sword." Of course the 
Church requires reform, but violence is not the way to 
it. Both parties behaved like maniacs. You may ask 
me why I have not written against Luther. Becaoae 
I had no leisure, because I was not qualified, because 
I would sooner face the lances of the SwHtzers than 
the pens of enraged theologians. There are plenty to 
do it besides me — bishops, cardinals, kings, with 

' Bp. dlimii., BbridgyMl. 
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stakes and edicts as many as they please. ] 
is not true that I have done nothing. Luther's friends 
(who were once mine also) do not think so. They 
have deserted me and call me a Pelagian, But if 
severity is to he the course, someone ebe, and not I, 
must use the rod. God will provide a Nehuehad- 
nezzar to scourge us if we need scourging. 

It would be well tor us if we thought less of onr 
dogmas and more abont the Gospel ; but whatever is 
done ought to be done quietly, with no appeals to 
passion. The opinions of tlie leading men should be 
given in writing and under seal. The point is to learn 
the cause of all these disturbances, and stop tlie stream 
at the fountain. The princes must begin, and then I 
will try what I can do. My position at present is 
odious. In Flanders I am abused as a Lutlierau. lu 
Germany I am cried out against as an autt- Lutheran. 
I would forfeit life, fame, and all to fiud a means 
compose the strife. 



Once more to Archbishop Warham, August 24 : 



Tlie condition of things is extremely dangerous. 
Iiave to steer my own course, so as not to desert 
truth of Christ thmugh fear of man, and t« avoid 
necessary risks. Luther has been sent into the woi 
by the Genius of discoid. Every comer of it has 
been disturbed by him. All admit that the comip- 
tions of the Church required a drastic medicine. But, 
drugs wrongly given make tbe sick man worse, 
smd this to the Iving uf Denmark lately. I le laugl 
and answered that small doses would be of no 
The whole system needed purging. For myself I 
a man of peace, and bate quarrels. Luther's move- 
ment was not connected with learning, but it has 
brought learning into ill-iepute, and the leau 
barren dogmatists, who used to be my enemies, 
now fastened on Lutlier, like the Greeks on H( 
I suppose I must write something about him. I 
read his books, and see wliat can bo done. 
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There was joy at Borne and among the Bomau 
satellites over the sentence at Woi-ms. For some 
months the Church was triuuiphnnt. Wise men and 
fools alike believed that all was over with Luther. 
Tlie Emperor, the Archduke of Austria, half the Ger- 
man princes, France, Si>ain, even England, appeared 
to have agreed that the spiritual insurrectioa must be 
put down with fire. It was not blind bigotry. It was 
a conviction shared, as you will do well to observe, by 
such a man as Sir Thomas More, who was as little in- 
cUned as Erasmus himself to allow the old ereed to be 
supplanted by a new. You cannot understand the 
sixteenth century till you recognise the inmiense dif- 
ference then present in the minds of men between a 
change of doctrine and a reformation of the Church's 
manners and morals. 

Luther was not dead, as Erasmus aud the rest of 
the world believed. He had been spirited away by 
the Elector of Saxony, probably enough with the 
Emperor's connivance. The public execution of such 
a man would have shocked the sense of all the laity 
in Europe. But the meteor which had blazed across 
the firmament was supposed to have burnt out, and 
the beat hope of honest men was that the Emperor 
would now liimsetf take up the work, and insist on a 
reform of the Church by the Church itself. Unfor- 
timately other forces, besides religion, were disturbing 
the peaoi- of Christendom. The Pope was the spirit- 
ual head of the world, but he was also an Italian 
prince, with schemes and ambitious like other mortals. 
The traditions of Charles VIII. aud of Julius II. 
were still smouldering. The Italians resented the 
Spanish occupation of ^'aples and Sicily. The French 
wanted Lombardy and Piedmont. Behind all was 
Solyman, ravaging the Mediterranean with his fleet. 



advanci&g on Hungary, and throatening to plaoe tho 
Crescent on the spire of St. Stephen's at Vienna. A 
crusade against heresy required peace. Chm-ch oourta 
and inquisitions were ahhorred by the aeculiir mind, 
and councils could not sit while armies were on the 
move. The young Emperor Charles and the young 
Francis I. showed both of them that they meant to 
try which was stronger before other questions could 
be attended to ; and Providence, or accident, or the 
ambitions and pai^sions of mankind, were preparing 
thus a respite for spiritual freedom till it oould take 
root and be too strong to be destroyed. 

The politics of Europe do not concern us here. We 
must continue to look througli the eyes of Enumua at 
events as they rose, with the future course of things 
concealed from him. This is the way to underatand 
history. We know what happened, and we judge the 
actors oD the stage by the light of it. They did not 
know. They hail t« play their parts in the preaent, 
and HO we misjudge them always. The experience of 
every one of us whose lives reach a nonnnl perioil 
might have taught us better. Let any man of sevenQ 
look back over what he has witnessed in his o 
Let him remember what was hoped for from poUtial 
changes or wars, or from each step iu liis pentool 
life, and com}Kire what has really resulted fi-om t 
tilings with what he once expected ; how, when (^ 
1ms come, it has not been the good which he looki 
for ; how difficulties have shown themselves which no 
one foresaw ; how his calculations have been mocked 
by incidents which the wisest never dreamt of ; and 
he will plea<l to be judged, if his conduct comes under 
historical review, by his intentions and not by HiB 
event. 

This is a lesson which historians ought never 1 
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forget, and they aeem to me rarely to remember it. 
To understand the past we must look at it always, 
when we can, through the eyes of contemporaries. 

After the supposed collapse of Luther, Erasmus had 
to gather himself together to consider what he should 
himself do, and advise his own party to do. He had 
gone to Bruges again to esca{)e Louvain and its doc- 
tors. From Bruges he went to Anderhw for the jest 
of the summer, and among his letters from Anderlac 
is one to a literary youth, who wished to throw him- 
self iuto the war of creeds. 

TO JOHN BCHTTDELIN.^ 

Amdkrlai'. Sqitimbtr 4, 1C!I. 
Stick to your teaching work. Do not be crossing 
swords with the ihampions of the old ignorance. Try 
rather to sow better seed in the minds of the young. 
If princes are blind, if the heads of the Church prefer 
flie rewards of this world to the rewards promised by 
Christ, if divines and monks choo.se to stick to their 
synagogues, if the world generally (.-hooses to preserve 
the torms to which men are accu.ttomed, well, then, 
we mnst put new wine in old bottles. The seed will 
grow in the end, and tlio opposition is more from ig- 
norance than ill-will. Teach your boys carefully, edit 
the writings of the Fathers, and irreligious religion 
and unlearned learning will pass away in due time. 

Erasmus could be calm for others. It was very 
hard for him to be calm for himself. The Louvainers 
got hold of more of his letters, and published them 
with alterations in the text. He had written *' Lu- 
therus"; they ehangih! it iuto "Lutherus Noster," 
to make him out Luther's friend. They reprinted 
bis *' Colloquies," imitated his style, and made him 
My the contnulictury of what he had really said. He 
> Bp. dzoii, 
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had denounced extorted confessions, he had l&uglied 
at pilgrimages and ridiculed indulgences. Hia new 
editors repi'oduced liis real language, but they at- 
tached paragraphs in his name where he waa repre- 
sented as declaring that lie hml onct^ thought all that, 
but had perceived his error. He had written that 
"the best confession was cunfessioD to God " ; hJn edi- 
tor .changed it into *' the beat confession is confessioD 
to a priest." 

" Wonderfid Atlases of a tottering faith," be 
might well call such people, " Once," he says, " it 
was held a crime to publish anything in another man's 
name ; now it is the special game of divines, and they 
are i)roud of it." 

At Anderlac he was safe at any rate from the 
sound of their tongues while he watched the gather- 
ing of the war stonn. lie hated war, hut under the 
circumstances even war might have its value. Per- 
secution, at least, would be uupossible as long as it 
lasted. 

But oh, what a world ! (he wrote). Chriateni 
split in two and committed to a deadly struggl 
youDg princes, each fierce and ardent, each l>eut on 
the destruction of the other. Immortal God I Where 
is the Pope ? When anything is to be got for the 
Church lie can command angels and devils, but he can 
do nothing to prevent his children from cutting each 
other's throats. Where are the eloquent preachers ? 
Have they lost their tongues, or can they only use 
them to flatter ? Luther is done with — I trust well 
done with ; and for my own part I return to my 
studies. 

Luther was not done with. Luther had risen fnj 
the dead, or, rather, the truth came out, while Ett 
mns was still at Anderko, that he had never die<i i| 
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all, that he was alive imder the Elector's protection, 
and would soon be heard of agaiu under the shelU^r 
of the war. Violence had failed after all. There 
was nothing now for it but for Erasmus to step for- 
ward and put Luther down by argument. StatCBmen, 
bishops, privy councillors, even fi-ionds like Lonl 
Mountjoy in England, wrote to him that he must 
do it. Erasmus must speak. Germany would listen 
to Erasmus when it would listen to no one else. He 
did not choose to be at once used and abused. 

(TO THE BECEETABT OF THE TKINCE OF NA88AD.' 
Akverlac, Napttnbfr 10, 1521. 
I have no more to do with Luther than with any 
other Christian. I would sooner have him mended 
than ended; but if he has been sowing poison, the 
hand that sowed it mu»t gatlter it up again. They 
may boil or roast Luther if they like. It will be but 
L one individual the less ; but mankind must he consid- 
lered too. The paiml party have acted like fools. 
F The whole affair has been niisuianaged by a parcel of 
Btupid monks. The Pojie's Bull directed them t« 
preach against Luther, tliat is, to answer him out of 
Scripture. They have not answered him. They have 
only cursed him and lied about him. A Jacobite at 
Antwerp accused him of having said that Christ worke^l 
His miracles by magic. A Carmelite said at the French 
Court that Luther was Antichrist, and Erasmus his 
precursor. A Minorite raged at us from a pulpit for 
an hour, only to cJl us geese, asses, beasts, and block- 
heads. The magistrates at Antwerp told him to leave 
Luther and preach the Gospel. Another Minorite, 
named Matthias, said that ii the people wanted the 
Gospel they must take it from thoir pastor, though he 
had slept the night before with a harlot. The Em- 
peror must take order for the peace of Christendom 
and silence both parties. Woiild that all were well 
> Ep, ooDsir,, •Mond iwiM. •bridged. 
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ended. No one would believe how widely liather hiB 
moved men. His books are everywhere and in every 
language. I hear there is to be some frightful edict 
I hope it may prosper, but things will not go as many 
seem to expect. I care nothing what is done to lio- 
ther, but I care for peace, and, as you know, when 
peace is broken the worst men come to the front. I 
had rather be a Turk than imder some of these friars. 
If the Pope and princes are wise, they will not plaoe 
good men at the mercy of such as they are. 
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LECTURE XV. 



Efrope was at pause, waiting for the outbreak of 
the war. Lutber was known to be alive, bnt bad not 
yet sbown himself. The cry was still that Erasmus 
must write. Erasmus must tell Germany how to act. 
£veD his English friends, who had stood by him so 
heartily in his fight with the monks, were urging him to 
dear himself of complicity with the rebellion against 
Borne. Lord Mountjoy, his oldest patron ami sup- 
porter, had written to him, and Mountjoy spoke for 
More, and Fisher and Warham. Erasmus began to 
feel that he might be obliged to comply. 

TO LOKD MOtTNTJOT.* 



Yon. too, tell me I am aaapected of favouring Lu- 
ther, and that I must prove my innoceuee by writing 
against him. I had nothing to do with Luther. I 
objected only to the outcry i^inst bim. All allow 
that Chnn-b discipline had gone to pieces, that the 
laity were oppressed, and their consciences entangled 
in trickery. Men both good and learned thoughtLu- 
ther might help to mend something of this. I looked 
for no more. I never thought of quarrelling with the 
ruling powers. If the course they take is for Christ's 
honour, I obey gladly. If they decide ill, we must en- 
dure what is not directly impious. When we can do 
III no good, we have a riglit to be silent. A worm like 
jj^Kne most not dilute witli our lawful rulers. If they 
^^Buk my advice, 1 will give it. Such an uproar is not 
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for nothing, and they may wish to cleauBe the woond 
before they close it. If they do not, I shaJI hold my 
peace, and pray Christ to eiJigbten them. Vou say 1 
can settle it all. Would that I could. It is easy tn 
call Luther a fungus : it is not easy to answer him. I 
might try, if I was sure that those at the bead id 
things would use my victory to honest puqiose. I do 
not see what business it is of mine. However, I 
think of it. 

" I will tliink of it " — so he had said before, 
the more he thought the less he saw his way. He 
was afraid, a.s be bad adtuitt«d, that he might li« 
fighting !^in.it the Spirit of God, He explains bis 
difficulties in an elaborate letter to the Archbishop of 
Palermo,' In the eyes of Erasmus the disordera of 
Christendom had risen from the dogmas which the 
Church and the priests bad forced upon the people. 
Piety was held to be the acceptance of these dognuu, 
impiety to be doubt or disagreement. Hence had 
come the inevitable consequences : religion wns 
founded with ritnal or creed, and morals were foi 
ten or went to ruin. Erasmus enters at length ii 
the history of heresy and the early disputes on 
Trinity, wliich he deprecated and condemned. It 
very dangerous, he says, to define subjects 
human comprebenslon. There was an excuse for 
early Fathers, as they coidd not help tliemael' 
But nothing was to be said in defence of the onrii 
and blasphemous questions now raised, on which 
might bo left to think for themselves without hurt 
their souls. " May not a man," he asks, " b« « 
tlan who cannot explain philosophically bow the nativ- 
ity of the Son differs from the procession of the Holy 
Spirit? If I lielieve in the Trinity in Unity, I wuit 
' JimuBt} S, mxi. £p. doiiii. 
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no argumenta. If I do uot believe, I ahall not be cuu- 
Yincetl by reason. The sum of religion is peace, which 
can only be when definitions are as few as possible, 
and opinion is left free on many subjects.' Our pres- 
ent problems are said to be waiting for the next 
CEicunienical Council. Bettev let them wait till the 
Yeil is removed and we see God face to face." 

The whole of Erasmus's thought is in these words, 
and they explain his difference with Luther, who was 
constructing a new Protestant theology, which might 
be as intolerant and dangerous as the Catholic. We 
can well understand why, if this was his view of 
things, he was so unwilling to publish it to the world. 
His uncertainty irritated him, and irritation in Eras- 
mus always ran over into mockery. When things 
were at the worst with him, he wrote a characteristic 
letter of advice to a friend who had been attached to 
the Emperor's Court. 

Be careful to keep sober at meals. This will ensure 

Ki respect. Assume no airs either in speech or dress, 
e Court soon finds out what men are. Wheji you 
argue do not dispute like the schoobnen. and do not 
u^e at all with casual persons, or on any subject 
which turns up. You will then be better liked and 
escape annoyance. Cultivate men in power. Bo 
polite to all, and never abject. Bespect your own 
position' — an affectation of holiness will not be amiss. 
Never speak your mind openly about what goes on 
round you. Never blurt out your thoughts hastily. 
Be fair to everyone, and if you must take a side, take 
the side which is most in favour. Keep clear of 
' Lutheranism and stand up for knowledge and learn- 

le qnnm potest pnncuaimis definiuuns 
mum ciiiciae jodicioiD, proptema qood 
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ing. Egmond and Co. li&to both worse than thej 
hate Luther. This will make you popuhtr with the 
young. The present tempest will not last long, 

LouvKin, as a reaidtince, has become iatoIer»ble. 
He has gone thither at the Emperor's command. Tbe 
dimity and the climate alike disagreed with him, and 
on leaving Anderlac he was allowed to remove alto- 
gether to Bale, where he could print bis books with 
his friend Frobcn. The bitter humour of the last 
letter continued to cling to him. Another friend 
had been Bonunoned into the Imperial circle. He 
writea:* — 

You tell me that you are going into court life, and 
that you do not like it. I trust it may be for your 
good. Up to the time when I was fifty I saw some- 
thing of princes' courts, ao you may profit by my expe- 
rience. Trust no one who pretends to be your friend, 
let him smile, promise, embrace, swear as many oaths 
as he will. Do not believe that anyone is really at- 
tached to you, and do not be hasty in giving your 
nwu confidence. Be civil to all. Politeness costs 
nothing. Salute, give the road, and do not foi^t to 
give men their titles. Praise warmly, promise &eely. 
Choose the part which you mean to play, and never 
betray your real feelings. Fit your features to your 
words, and your words to your features. This is the 
philosophy of court life, for which none are qualified 
till they have put away shame and trained themaelvM 
to lie. Watch how parties are divided and join 
neither. If man or woman falls out of favour, keep 
you to tbe sunny side of the ship. Observe the 
prince's likes and dislikes. Smile when he speaks, 
and if you can 6&\ nothing, look admiringly. Praiae 
him to others. Your words will get round. A small 
offering to him now and then will do no harm, only it 
must not be too valuable, as if you were fishing for a 

> Sp. dx.. WOOIkd MliM. 
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return. If there be game in eight, trust neitlier tu 
God nor man, but look out for yourself. Court winds 
are changeable. Watch your chances, and let no 
good thing slip out of yoiu- hands. Keep with the 
winning party, but give no mortal ofEence to the other 
till you are sure of your ground. When you ask a 
favoor, do as loose women do with their lovers, ask 
for what the prince can give without loss to himself 
— benefices, provostships, aud such like. This will 
do to begin with. As I see you benefit by my advice, 
I will initiate you in the deeper mysteries. 

At all times, I suppose, court atmosphere is apt to 
breed a halo rouud the sun. We have to pay for the 
luxury of a monarchy, and this was why Erasmus 
always, for himself, kept clear of those high regions. 
The acorn, however, may be sot down to a specially 
uncomfortable state of mind. Must he write? If 
there was no escape, what was he to write? The 
names of Luther and Era.'imus were about to be 
coupled closer than evei- by their joint service to 
mankind. Erasmus had edited the Greek New Tes- 
tament and made a fresh translation. Luther, iu tlie 
Castle of ^Vartburg, was translating it into vernacu- 
lar Gennan, with the Old Testament to follow. To- 
gether, these two men hail made accessible the rock, 
stronger than the rock of Peter, on which the faith of 
mankind was to be rebuUt. Less than ever could 
Erasmns tell how to act. At this moment Leo X. 
died, aud the Emperor's tutor, Erasmus's old school- 
fellow, Canlinal Adrian, Wiis called to be the 
Church's sovereign. The rule of the Conclave was to 
uhoose only Italian Popes. That it was broken at 
the present crisis was due to the resolution of Charles 
V. to clear out the abominations of the Roman Court. 
But there was no likelihootl of finding in Adrian any 
disposition to compromise with heresy. Erasmus, at 
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t meeting, had foand him sour and oold, i 
severe, stern, and strictly orthodox old man, not even 
disposed to continue to himself the favour which he 
had always found fi-om Leo. Erasmus had now left 
Louvain and its doctors, and was living at Bale witli 
his publisher Froben. From Bi'ile, as soon us he was 
settled there, he wrote to Piikhcimer, still in a bit 
tone: — 

I have been ill, but am better. I watch eami 
how the Lutheran tragedy is to end. Some spirit 
in it, but whether God's Spirit or the other one I 
know not. I never helped Luther, unless it be to 
help a man to exhort him to mend his ways ; yet I 
am called a heretic by both parties. My iU friend.?, 
who dislike me on other grounds, persuade the Em- 
peror that I am the cause of all that is wrong, be- 
cause I do not write against Luther. The Lutherans 
call me a Pelagian because I believe in free will. A 
pleasant situation, is it not? 

Ill the pause we find Erasmus studying bis 
friend Lucian over again. Lucian had more to s: 
him which fitted to the time than even the ChristJan 
Fathers. The enormous fabric of false legends and 
forged miracles with which the monks had cajoled or 
frightened their flouks bad brought back to him the 
curious dialogue called t-t^oiptvZtp^ in which Lucian 
had moralised over the fondness of mankind for lies 
— lies i-elat«d, as Lucian says, so circumstantially and 
by such grave authorities, with eridence of eye-wit- 
nesses, plaoe, and time all accurately given, that the 
strongest mind could hardly resist conviction anless 
fortified with the certainty that such things could not 
be. Erasmus turns to the familiar page, and finds 
the same phenomena lejieated after twelve hundred 
years. 
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This dialogne (he says') tenches us the folly of 
superstition, which creeps in under the name of reli- 
gion. When lies are told us Liician bids us not dis- 
turb ourselves, however complete the authority which 
may be produced for them. Even Augustine, an hon- 
est man and a lover of ti'uth, can repeat a tale as 
authentic which Lucian bad ndiculed under other 
names so many years before Augustine was bom. 
What wonder, therefore, that fools can be found to 
listeu to the legends of the saints or to stories about 
hell, such as frighten cowards or old women. There is 
not a martjr, there is not a virgiu, whose biographies 
have not been disfigured by these monstrous absurdi- 
ties. Augustine says that lies when exposed always 
injure truth. One might fancy they were invented 
^ knaves or unbelievers to destroy the credibilit)' uf 
Christianity itself. 

In the same mood is a letter to Pirkheimer," evi- 
dently intended for the Emperor's eyes. Adrian is 
now Pope. 

The Pope's satellites daily draw the meshes tighter 
of the old tyranny. Instead of relaxing the bouds, 
they tie the knots harder. The friend.i of liberty who 
call themselves Lutherans are possessed by some 
apilit, of what kind I know not, while both sorts have 
a finger in the management of things, which neither 
of them should touch if I could have my way. Con- 
Bcience has run wild ; abandoned profligates quote 
Luther's books as an excuse for licentiousness, while 
the quiet and the good are between the shrine and the 
stone. On one side they see reason and good sense, 
on the other the priuees and the mob : and what the 
issue is to be I know not. I have small belief in sub- 
mission extorted by Bulls and Imperial edicts. They 
^^ may ch^n the tongues of men : they cannot touch th«ir 
^^Lminds. Would that God would move the princes to 
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Bet other respects aside, consider only Cbiist's glai_ 
and look to tbe sources of the disorders which bod- 
vulse the commoDwealth. Some effort most and will 
be made for Christian liberty. New customs, new 
rules have been introduced into the Church, which 
have acquired the force of law. The schoolmen will 
have their dogmas received aa articles of faith. The 
spiritual pedlars who trade mider the Pope's shadow 
have become insolent and grasping. They cannot be 
torn out all at once by force. Violent remedies are 
mischievous and dangerous. But what can be done? 
On one aide we have Bulls, edicts, and menaces; on 
the other revolutionary pamphlets which set the world 
in flames. If the princes' Iianda are full of other 
busineas, can they find no reasonable men whom they 
can trust to consider these things ? It does not con- 
cern me. My time is nearly ont. But I wish for tha 
salvation of Christianity. If there was any right 
belief in Christ as the Eternal Head of the Church I 
fint now one man is thinking what he cau get, another 
ia afraid of losing what he has, a tliird sees trouble 
coming and shrinks into his hole, and so the confla- 
gration spreads. I myself am denounced aa a Lu- 
theran. The Nuncio (Aleander) is poisoned against 
me, and if the late Pope had not died I was to have 
been censured at Some ; and meanwhile the Lutherans 
ftbuse me, and the Emperor is half persuaded that I 
am to blame for everything that has gone wrong. I 
had thought of writing something, not as an attack on 
Luther, but to urge peace and moderation. Both 
Bides, however, are so embittered that I had better not 
attempt it. If tlio Lutherans would but have fallen 
ont with me two years ago they would have saved me 
a load of odium. Learned theologians whom I haTS 
consulted as to my remarks on the ninth of Romau 
tell me my fault is that I have attached the faints 
possible power to man's free-will ! 

There were more hopes from Adrian than Era 
had allowed himself to feel. He learnt from dis 
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gnished correspoD dents that the new Pope and the 
Emperor did mean after all to set their hands to the 
reform of the Roman Curia. He learnt too, to his 
relief, that he was himself less out of favour than 
he had feared iu those high quarters, bitter as was 
the offence which he ha<l given by not providing the 
answer to Luther. At the bottom Charles V. thought 
much as Erasmus did about dogmas and dogmatism. 
The Emperor bad resented Luther's defiance of au- 
thority, but wheu Luther was known to be alive ha 
had taken no steps to find or arrest him. The ap- 
proaching war with France obliged him to keep on 
good terms with his German subjects, especially with 
the most powerful of them, Luther's own sovereign, 
the Elector of Saxony, and if fire and sword were to 
be used for heresy a more convenient season must 
be waited for. The Bishop of Paleneia, who had de- 
fended Erasmus to the Emperor, wrote him a letter 
which restored his spirits. With Charles and Adrian 
working together at Roman reform all might yet go 
well. He thanked the Bishop for his support.' He 
hoped that " the wisdom of the new Pope itnd the al- 
most divine mind of Cffisar might find a way to extir- 
pate the disease. The roots, however." ho said, " must 
be cut out effectually, or they would shoot again." 
One of these roots was the tyranny and avarice of 
the Roman Court. The Pope and the Emperor to- 
geUier might set all right without a revolution. He 
himself, though he was nobody, was vrilling to oontri- 

Ibute his part. 
They call me a Lutheran (he writes the same day 
to another friend^). Had I but held out a little 
6nger to Luther, tfermany would have seen wliat 
' Bile, April 21, 132a. Ep. dntxi. 
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I could do. But I would rather die ten times ot< _ 
than make a schism. I have aoted honestly througlK 
out. Germany knows it now, and 1 will make all men 
know it. 

Again, to the President of the Senate at MecbJ 

lin:»— ■ 

JiJy 14,1562. ^ 

Egmond ma,y hat« me, but I have kept many per- 
sons fi-om joining Luther, and my announcement that 
I mean to stand by the Pope has been an obstacle in 
Luthei's way. Had I joined him there would have 
been princes enough to protect me ; nor is the love of 
the people for Lutlier as dead as some fancy. Here 
at Bale we Itave a hundred thousand men who detest 
Bome, and are Luther's friends. I have been hardly 
dealt with. I have lost the confidence of Germany. 
The reactionaries abuse the victory for which they owe 
after all to me, and call me a heretic. The Emperor, 
however, the Archbishop of Palermo, the Bishop of P»- 
lencia, the Chancellor of the Empire, the Cardinals of 
Sudan and Mentz know their obligations to me, and 
are grateful. The Cardinal of Sedan offers nie a 
handsome income if I will reside at Rome. Is it not 
preposterous that, hated as I am by tlie Lutherans and 
possessing the confidence of the gieatest men in Chria-" 
tendom, I should be torn ta pieces by a wretched li ' * 
Carmelite? There are thousands in the world i 
have no ill-will towards Erasmus. I can make u 
enough if I please. 

Encouraged by the knowledge that he was in 
ter favour, Erasmus had written at length to 
Pope, giving his own views of what should be doat 
The Pope sent no answer, and tl»e Dominicans i 
Home reported that the letter had been ill j-eceiv* 
The more moderate of the German princes, howevei^ 
began to consult him, in a tone which showed that h 
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pretensions to influence were not an idle boast. 
Ajuong the rest Duke George of Saxony, who had no 
love for Luther, but less for mookH and bbhops, had 
written to Erasmus to ui^ him to exert himself. He 
replies : — 

TO DUKE GEORGE.^ 

No wonder yon are displeased at the aspect of 
things. None can df^ny that Luther had an excellent 
cause. Christ had almost disappeared, and when 
Luther began he had the world at his back. He was 
imprudent afterwards, but his disciples were more in 
fault than lie. The fury is now so great that i fear 
the victors will exact terms which none who love 
Christ will endure, and which will destroy the Chris- 
tian faith. You are a wise prince, and I will speak 
my mind freely. Christendom was being asphyxiated 
with formulas and human inventions. Nothing was 
heard of but dispensations, indulgences, and the 
powers of the Pope. The administration was earned 
on by men who, like Demas, loved the life that now 
ia. Men needed waking. The Gospel light had to be 
rekindled. Would that more wisdom had been shown 
when the moment came. Stupid mouks and sottish 
divines filled the air with outcries, and made bad 
worse. Nothing w.is in danger but the indulgences ; 
but they replied in language disgraceful to Christian 
men. They woidd not admit that Luthi-r was right, 
imd only cursed. 

Seeing bow the stream was running, I kept out of 
it, merely showing that I did nut wholly go with Lu- 
ther. They wanted me to answer. I had thought 
from the first that the l>est answer would be silence. 
The wisest men, cardinals and others, agreed with me. 
The Pope's furious BuU only made the flame bnm 
hotter. The Emperor follow^ with an equally savage 
edict. Edicts cannot alter minds. We may approve 
the Emperor's piety, but those who advised that niea- 
Bure were not bis best councillors. The King of Eng- 
dtoczzT., abridged. 
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land's book ^ waa justly admired by you. It wai 
doubt, his own composition. He has fine talents, 
he studied style as a boy. A few years since he wrote 
a tract, *' An Laicus obligaretur ad vocalem Oratio- 
nem?" He has studied theology, and oft«u speaka 
about it. Your Highness sends ine two books of Lu- 
ther's, which you wish me to answer. I cannot i-ead 
the language in which they are written. It might be 
useful to admonish prelates of their duties. Tliure 
are always bishops who love their dignities so well 
that they forget all else. But the mischief baa grown 
from worldly men, who have despotised in the name 
Christ, and, instead of being respeoted as fathers, 
abhorred as tyrants. 

It waa rumoured that Charles meant to try ft 
after all. Erasmus warned the Duke of the inevil 
consequences. 

The Carmelites will hear of nothini 
Let them try it if they will. The abl 
monks and of the Rouian See has gained Luther bo 
much favour with people, princes, and nobles, that if 
violence is used 200,000 men need ouly a leader to 
rise and defend him. They have an honest pretext. 
They have their own wrongs to avenge, and like 
enough may have an eye to churchmen's lands and 
goods. 

Adrian VI. now comes upon the scene. Adrian's 
life had lain apart from Rome. He liad been the 
Kmperor's tutor. He had lieen Regent in Spun 
<]uring Charles's rainoritj% and with Kome itself 
had personally been little connected. He had accej 
the Papacy with an honest intention of examining 
the charges of simony, corruption, and profligacy 
the Roman Court with which the world was 
He had himself seen little of it. He, perhaps, 
ought biiu from 
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lieve^, as we belJeve now, that the stories which had 
reached hini were invented or exaggerated. No imagi- 
nation could invent, no malice oould exaggerate, what 
the Papal Court had really become under Alexander, 
and Julius, and Leo X. A second Heraules would 
be required to drive sewers under the mass of corrup- 
tion and personal profligacy which surrounded tha 
throne of St. Peter, The general government, the 
courts of law, the household administration, the public 
treasury were all equally infected ; legal justice and 
spiritual privileges, promotions, dispensations, pardons, 
indulgences, licences, all sold without attempt at dis- 
guise ; the very revenue of the Holy See depending 
upon aunony ; while all officials, from the highest car- 
dinal to the lowest clerk on the rota, who throve upon 
the system were combined to thwart inquiry and pre- 
vent alteration. 

Adrian might well quail at the task which was laid 
upon him. Krasmus, on learning his accession, bad, 
as we have seen, volunteered a letter to him, which 
had not been answered. Krasmus and he had been 
schoolfellows at Deventer, and acquaintances after- 
wards at Louvain, where Adrian had not been un- 
friendly to him. But life and temperaraeut divided 
them. Adrian, a strict ofhcial person, coidd not have 
wholly liked what he heard of his old acquaintance. 
He may have appreciated his learning, but Erasmus 
had described him, in a slight L-om muni cation which 
had passed between them, as having lx>en oold and 
bitt«r. To Adrian he may well have seemed a dan- 
gerous person — a renegade monk who had thrown 
up his profession, as Luther had done ; who bad wan- 
dered about the world with no fixed occupation, show- 
ing briUiant talents, but light, careless, given too 
much to mockery at things which he, at least, pr»- 
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tended to consider aacred. Orthodox Catholua 
throughout Curope accused E^rastnus of having aei 
the convulsion going with hia " Moria." hia New 
Teatament, and the satires which the monks iuusted 
on ascribing to him. Yet he in some way had im- 
menae influence. He had a reputation, which detrac- 
tion could not take from him, of being the most 
learned and the clearest-sighted of living men. He 
had kept aloof from Luther when hia aupport would 
have ensured Lnther vJetoty at Worms. To him 
Adrian found himself obliged to apply after all for 
assistance, and aft«r looking roiind him at Rome, uid 
finding what he had to deal with, he wrote to invite 
Erasmus to help him iu his difhculties. 



ADRIAN VI. TO ERASMUS,* 

Dtcenber 1, ISSX. 
God may be trusted to stand by His Spouse. 
Prophet says, " I beheld the wicked maa exall 
above the cedars of Lebanon. I went by, and lo 
was not. I sought him, but his place could nowhere 
be found." The same fate doubtless awaits Lutfaer 
and those who go after him, unless they repent. They 
are carnal and despise authority, and they would make 
others like themsdves. Put out your strength there- 
fore. Rise up in the cause of the Lord, and use in 
His service the gifts which the Lord has bestowed oti 
you. 

It lies with you, God helping, to recover those who 
have been seduced by Luther fi-om tlie right road, and 
to hold up those who still stand. Remember the 
, words of St. James : " He that recaUa a sinner from 
the error of his ways shall save him from death, and 
cover the multitnde of his sins." I need not tell yon 
with what joy I shall receive back these heretics with- 
out need to smite them with tlie rod of the ImperiiU 
> Sp, iloixiii,, aliridE''^' 
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law. You know how far are siicli rough methods from 
my own nature. I am still as yon knew me when we 
were stiidente together. Come to me to Rome. You 
will find here the books which you will need. You 
will hare myself and other learned men to consult 
with, and if you will do what 1 ask you shall have no 
cause for regret. 

This letter found Erasmus at B&Ie. It meant, 
" Crush Luther for me, and you have a bishoprio or a 
red bat." Erasmus was not to be tempted. He re- 
plies: — 

EBASMU8 TO ADSIAK Vl.* 

Ihaiiibrr22, 1522. 

This is no ordinary storm. Eartli and air are con- 
vulsed — arms, opinions, authorities, factions, hatreds, 
C'ng one against the other. If your Holiness would 
from me what I think you should do to make a 
real cure, I will tell you in a secret letter. If you 
approve my ad^-ice you can adopt it. If not, let it 
remain private between you and me. We common 
men see and hear things which escape the ears of the 
great. But, above all, let no private animosities or 
private interests influence your judgment. We little 
dreamt when we jested together in our early years 
what times were coming. With the Faith itself in 
peril, we must beware of personal affections. I am 
sorry to be a prophet of evil, but I see worse perils 
approaching than I like to think of, or than anyone 
eeems to look for. 

The messenger sped back to Rome. In a month he 
had returned to Bale with another anxious note^ from 
Adrian. 

Jamtarn 23, 1525. 

Open your mind to me. 8peak freely. How are 
these foid disorders to be cured while there b still 
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time ? I am not alarmed for myself. I 
alarmed for the Holy See, frightful as the perils 
which menace it. I am distressed for the myriads of 
souls who are going to perdition. Be swift and silenL 
Come to me if you can, and oome quickly. Yoa 
not be sorry for it. 

EKASUUa TO ADBUIt VI.^ 

BIlK, Ffbraarif. 1G23. 

Your Holiness requires-my advice, and you wish to 
see Die. I would go to you with pleasure if my health 
allowed. But the road over the Alps is long. The 
lodgings on the way are dirty and inconvenient. Th« 
smell from the stoves is intolei-able. The wine is sour 
and disagrees with me. For all that I would like 
well to speak with your Holiness, if it can be made 
possible. Meanwhile you shall have my honest heart 
in writing. Your eyes and mine will alone see my 
letter. If you like it — well. If not, let it be re- 

farded as unwi-itten. As to writing against Luther, 
have not learning enough. Yon think my words 
will have authority. Alas, my popularity, such as I 
had, is turned to hatred. Once I was Prince of Let- 
ters, Star of Germany, Sun of Studies, High Priest of 
Learning, Champion of a Purer Theology. The note 
is altered now. One party says I agree with Luther 
because I do not oppose him. The other finds faolt 
with me because I do oppose him. I did what I 
could. I advised him to be moderate, and I only 
made Ma friends my enemies. At Kome and in Brsi- 
bant I am called heretic, heresiarch. schismatic I 
entirely disagree with Luther. They quote this and 
that to show we are alike. I could Snd a hundred 
passages where St. Paul seems to teach the doctrines 
which they condemn in Luther. I did not anticipate 
what a time was coming. I did, I admit, help to 
bring it on, but I was always willing to submit what I 
I Ep, dcijix., sbrideMJ. The dates impl; that theu let(«n 
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wrote to the Church. I asked my frieads to point out 
anytbiDg which they thought wrong. They found 
nothing. They encouraged rae to persevere ; and now 
they find a scorpion under every stone, and would 
drive me to rebellion, as they drove Arius and Ter- 
tullian. 

Those Donnsel you best who advise gentle measures. 
The monks — Atlases, as they call ^emselves, of a 
tottering Church — estrange those who would be its 
supporters. Alas, that I in my old age sboidd have 
faUen into such a mess, like a mouse into a pitch-pot. 
Your Holiness wishes to set things right, and you aay 
to me, " Come to Rome. Write a book against Lu- 
ther. Declare war against his party." Come to 
Kome? Tell a crab to fly. The crab will say, " Give 
me wings." I say, " Give me back my youth and 
strength." I beseech you let the poor sheep speak to 
his shepherd. What good can I do at Rome? It 
was said in Germany that I was sent for ; that I was 
hurrying to you tor a share in the spoils. If I write 
anything at Rome, it will be thought that I am bribed. 
If I write temperately, I shall seem trifling. If I 
copy Luther's stfle, I shall stir a hornets' neat. 

But you ask me what you are to do. Well, some 
thick there is no remedy but force. That is not my 
opinion ; for I think there would be frightful blood- 

■ Bhed. The question is not what heresy deserves, but 
how to deal with it wisely. Things have gone too far 
for cautery, WicklifE and his followers were put down 
by the English kings ; but they were only crushed, not 
extinguished ; and besides, England is one oountiy 
nnder a single sovereign. Germany is an aggregate 
of separate principalities, and I do not see how foroe 
is to be appUed in Geriuuny. However that be, if you 
mean to t^ prisons, lashes, confiscations, stake, and scaf- 
fold, you need no help from me. You yourself, I know, 
are for mild measures ; but you have no one about 

iyou who cares for anything but himself; and if divines 
only think of their authority, monks of their luxuries, 
princes of their politics, and all take the bit between 
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their teeth, what can we expect ? For myself I abi _^ 
say, discover the roots of the disease. Clean out thoM 
to begin with. Punish do one. Let what has taken 
place be i-eganled as a chastisement sent by Providence;, 
and grant a universal amnesty. If God for^ves BO 
many sins, God"s vicar may forgive. The magistrates 
may prevent revolutionary violence. If posuble, 
there should be a check on the printing presses. 
Then let the world know and see that you mean In 
earnest to reform tlie abuses which are justly cried 
out against, and if your Holiness desires to know what 
the roots are to which I refer, send persons whom yon 
can trust to every part of Latin Chiistendoin. Let 
them consult the wisest men that they can find in the 
different countries, and you will soon know. 

It has been often observed that the policy of 
papacy is little affected by the personal character 
the Popes. Had Adiian been able to act for himself, 
he would perhaps liave taken Erasmus's advice ; but 
without a single honest official to help him he coulcl 
do QothiDg. He inquired into such roots as could be 
seen at Rome ; be foimd tliat if he abolished indul- 
gences, reformed tlie law coui-ts, and gave up aimoBy 
and extortion, be woidd sacrifitre two-thirds of his ret*. 
enues. He wrote no more to Erasmus; he perhapflVi 
resented liia refusal to help him in the way that be hal 
asked. Me silenced the barking of the Carmelite Lon- 
vainers, but nothing further passed between them. 
Adrian soon died — helped out of life, perliaps, by the 
hopelessness of his task. He was succeeded by an Ital- 
ian of the old school, bred in the Court of Alexander 
VI. and Julius II., who became known to the world M 
Clement VII., and the papacy went on upon its pi 
destined and fatal road. 

Meanwhile the German population burst throi 
control, and all wus confusion. The Emperor 
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not more ft single man-at-arms without the consent of 
the Diet and the free towns, and the majority of the 
pruices either took the Lutheran side or refused to 
lend the Emperor a liand. Bishops were suspended 
from office, aud their Linds sequestered. Church 
courts, with their suminoners anil apparitors, were 
swept away. Religions houses were dissolved, their 
property seized to the State, and monks and nuns, 
many of them too happy to be free, were sent out 
with trifling pensions to work for their living and to 
mai-ry. The images were removed from the churches ; 
the saints' shrines were burnt, and the relics which 
had worked so many miracles for others could work 
none to protect themselves. The overthrow of idola- 
try was BO universal and so spontaneous that it 
was found necessary to restore order of some kind. 
Luther only had sufficient influence to control the 
storm. The Elector of Saxony recalled him from 
Wartburg, as be was no longer in personal danger, to 
take command in reorganising the Cbm-ch. The 
Germans were essentially an orderly people. They 
bad destroyed the nests of what they regarded as ver- 
min. They had deprived unjust persons of tyrannical 
authority, but they did not want an'archy and atheism. 
Luther had brought back with liim his translation o£ 
the Bible, to be immediately completed and printed. 
A communion service something like our own was 
substituted for the mass, bishops only and episcopal or- 
dination being dispensed with as an occasion of super- 
stition. A catechism of doctrine was introduced for 
schools, and as a guide for Church ministers ; and the 
Lutheran religion became by spontaneous impulse the 
established creed of two-thirds of the German nation. 
The Emperor, for the time, was powerless ; but Eras- 
mus knew that however smoothly the stream might run 
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tor iLu momeut, there would be rocks enough ahead. 
Ilia dread from the first had been of civil war, and 
i-ivil war embittered witb tbe malignity which only 
i-eligion (jould inspire. Though the majority had been 
for the change, there were still multitudes in ever; 
State who clung to their old creed and resented its 
overthrow. The danger in tlie mind of Erasmus was 
infmitely enhanced by the construction of a new the- 
ology. The Church had burdened the consciences <rf 
men with too many dogmas already. Were wretched 
mortals to be furtlier bound to particular opinions on 
free will, on predestination, on original sin? Each 
new definition was a symbol of war, an emblem of 
division, an impulse to quarrel. Dogmas which did 
not touch moral conduct were a gratuitous trial of 
faith. From tlie nature of the case dogmatic proposi- 
tions did not admit of proof ; and the appeal was 
immediately to passion. The Catholic Charch bad 
been brought to its present state by these esaggerated 
refinements. If out of the present controversies there 
was to rise a new body of doctrine, a rival aymbolum 
Jidei, as a criterion of Christianity, there was nothing 
to l>e looked for but an age of hatred and fary. 
Ti* Kriimin religion was a rnla of lif ^, a |^ypg^fl 
reminder ta '"anlf'"'^ "* ti.^i<. ■^'pmniliililj' <»riliiiii 
Maker , a spiri tiiial °"ttif»t^fy imripr >vhii'li . imiipi»i.n. ]« 
ooulcQeani th eir dutie s to Go d i^p'l tn tK^'i.- "'''gr'''tfnir 
Definitions on mysterious subjects which cuuld not bo 
1^ understood were the growth of intellectual Tani^. 

/ The. hope of his life had been to see the dogmatic 

/ Z system slackened, the articles essential to be believed 

)ndncod to the Apostles' Creed, tho declaratioD that 

/ God was a reality, and tho future judgment a fact and 

(a certainty, Qn^ all e lse he mabed to se e opinion free. 

^he name of heresy was a terror, burso long as the 
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Church abstained from deciding there could be no 
heresy. Men would tolerate each other's differences 
and live in peace together. The new movement would 
provoke autagonistie decrees, multiply occasions of 
quarrel, and lead once more to the confusion of piety 
of life with the holding this or that form of belief. 

While Luther was uuder the ban of the empire, 
excommunicated by the Poj>e, tinder sentence of death, 
with the Elector un»ble to defend him save by con- 
cealing his existence, Erasmus had refused to set npon 
a fallen man. Lnther brought back to life, and the 
leader of a powerful aobisra, actually bu^ in creating 
and ot^anising an opposition Church, was another per- 
son altogether. Christendom was about to split into 
factions. Each nation might perhaps become a sepa- 
rate burning crater, and while the metal was sttll hot 
and malleable Erasmus felt that s]>eak he must. He 
wrote privately to the German princes. From all save 
those who had definitely taken Luther's side came the 
same answer — that he must himself take an open 
part. Luther had at first desire<1 nothing beyond a 
reform of scandal and immorality, and it was still pos- 
sible fur reasonable men of both parties to combine on 
a practical principle. It was represented to Erasmus 
that by continuing silent he was allowing things to 
ctystallise into a form which would make reconcilia- 
tion impossible. Cli-ment VIL wrote to entreat him 
to do what he could. Cardinal Campegio was sent 
again to Germany to restore peace, if peace conld be 
had. Campegio found Erasmus specially provoked 
by a freah and violent attach upon himself from the 
Lutheran side. The sting vras poisoned by the band 
from which it came. Lirich von Huttcn had been the 
most brilliaut and the wittiest of the band who had 
followed Erasmua and Beuchlin into the land of light. 
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lie Iiad attached himself afterwards passiouatoljr 
Luther, had sworn at AVorms that if Luther's life was 
touched he would have the Legate's in rt-tui-n. He 
could not understand the heBitation of Erasmus. He 
despised it as cowardice, and tried to gall him hy 
satire into taking what Huttcn considered his proper 
plafie. During Luther's eclipse at Wartburg, Hut- 
ten had led the party of revolution and iconoolasm. 
He had always been to the front when a sisterhood 
had to be scattered or a reluctant abbot expelled 
from his nest, while Hutten's own character, unless 
fame had done hjm injustice, was not as pure as it 
might be. 

Erasmus was obliged to demolish flutten's inveo. 
tives, and effectually he did it in a pamphlet which ha 
called " Spongia " (Wipe it up and say no more 
about it). '* Spongia " was called cruelty to an old 
friend. Erasmus appealed to the conscience of those 
who knew Huttea's character. Hutt«n himself died 
shortly after, and the bright, witty, wayward, not wiae 
career was burnt out and ended. 

Erasmus gives a brief account of all this to a friei 
and then adds : — 

If we curse the Church of Rome, and the Church 
Rome curses us, what is to be looked for but a Mi 
civil war 7 I had tried to bring about peace, and tm 
evangelicals called me Balaam. My crime was that I 
showe<l the princes how I thought this quarrel oould 
be ended with least injur)' to Gospel liberty. The new 
Pojie professes willingness to reform what is wrong. 
He has sent Cardinal Campegio as legate to Germany. 
Campegio is one of the most just and reasonable of 
men. Yet they cry out at him as if they would make 
the confusion worse confounded. It will be their own 
fault if the princes become angry by-and-by, and make 
many of them smart for it, and then they will 
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that they had listened more patiently to me. Some of 
them have ^owii past bearing. They profess the 
Gospel, and they will obey neither prince uor bishop 
— not Luther himself, unless what he says approves 
itself to tb<^m. Am I to be treated as a criminal if I 
desire to see lefornis carried out deeently under con- 
stituted authority, instead of leaving them to violence 
and mob law ? They speak of me as if they were trj'- 
ing to put a tire out, and I was interfering with them. 
They would cure the diseases of a thousand years' 
standing with medicines which will be fatal to the 
whole hotly. The Apostles were patient with the 
Jews who were reluctant to part with their law. Can 
these New Gospellera have no patieuee with men who 
cling to doctrines sanctioned by ages and taught by 
popes and councils and snints, and cannot giUp down 
the new wine? Suppose them right. Suppose all 
that they say is true. Let them do Christ's work in 
Christ's spirit, and then I may try if I can help them. 

The Pope, the princes, his own personal friends, all 
were urging Erasmus to step into the arena. His o«'n 
clear perception of the certain consequences of 
Luther's action, his liatred of fanatics, and his consti- 
tutional dread of enthusiasm, alike invited him to 
write before it was too late, not to support or defend 
the Church while it was still unreformed, but to pro- 
test f^;ainst the final crystallising of a new scheme of 
doctrine to entangle weak consciences and make recon- 
(uliation for ever impossible. 

My design (he satd) was to compose three collo- 
quies; Thra-symachns to represent Luther, Euhulus 
me Catholic Church, with Philalethes for arbiter. In 
the first they were to discuss whether if Luther had 
been right in substance he had been wise ui the man- 
ner in which he had put the truth forward. In the 
second they would examine his particular doctrines. 
The third would suggest how the wound could be 
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' healed so tliat it should not break out again. Tha < 
two advocates would argue calmly, without personal 
reflections, and nothing would be alleged which waa 
not notoriously true, Kxtreme partisans elatiioured 
for severity. My plan was to leave each party to i 
keep their own opinions. Severity would be eaaiet " ^ 
but toleration seemed to roe most expedient. Wh( 
a single limb only is injured, cautery or the knife maj ' 
be successful. When the diseaae has spread over tfae 
whole body, and gone into the veins and nerves, th« 

rison can only be drawn out of the system by degrees, 
undertook the task at the retiuest of AlexanJi 
Glapio and several others. Glapio had written oft( 
to me about it, and was speaking for the Empeni 
Mountjoy also had pressed me. I was busy at t1 
moment with other things, and the plan is rather con- 
ceived than begun. I dislike work of this kind. I 
hate disputing, and prefer harmless play. Moreover, 
to execute it properly is work for a Flercules, and I 
am but a pigmy. I cannot say how it will be. Each 
party is now so incensed that it will conquer or perish. 
The defeat of Luther will destroy evangelical truth 
and Christian libertj', while Luther's enemies will not 
be crushed without a depcrate fight. I would have 
the strife so ended that each side shall yield the victory 
to Christ. The princes know my opinion. They may 
adopt it or not as they please. But I would have no 
sentence given either way. If my book was published 
it would be seen whether I was right. No one ouf 
to be offended with what I have written hitherto. ' 
evangelicals, however, will allow no dissent Ik 
Luther, and will stone a mau who thinks for hims* 
I had been working for peace. I had hoped that b 
parties would have used my help. The Emjwror 1 
been consulted, and had ajiproved. Unhappilr, ei 
side was so obstinate in its own conviction that I foi 
my " Eirenicon " would only make me hated all n 
so I hesitated to go on with it. I can but pray n 
that God, who alone can, may allay this tempest. 




LECTURE XVI. 

The worst enemy that Erasmus hod, the Carmelite 
Egmond himself, could not accuse him of interested 
rootives. Rank and wealth had long been within his 
reach had he cared to sell his services either to prince 
or pope. He had refused to part with his liberty, 
and we have seen the straits to which lie was some- 
times driven to recruit his finances. He had now 
pensions from the Emperor, fi-om Archbishop War- 
bam, and Lord Mountjoy, amounting together to 400 
gold florins a year. It ought to have been more than 
enough. Luther's income was ]>erhaps a tenth of 
that, and Luther counted himself rich. Bnt Erasmus 
WHS not Liither. His habits had always been expen- 
sive, and supplies still occasionally fell short. Friends 
made up the deficiency. Pi-enents of money were 
made to him, more often presents of plate, of which 
he had at times a cupboard full : but he gave away to 
poor scholars as much as he received. His boohs had 
a vast circulation ; he had just published his " Collo- 
quies." Twenty-four thousand copies were sold im- 
mediately, an<l he was supposed to have rewnved large 
B for them. But the book trade was not then as 
it is now, and then, and for two centuries later, works 
which went deepest into the minds of mankind brought 
small rewai-d to their authors. Shakespeai'e never 
^K cared to see his plavs through the press. Milton had 
^^m five pounds for " Paradise Lost." Even Vollaii'e and 
^^M Goethe, with all Europe for a public, were poorly paid 
^^1 in money. 
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I am thought (Erasmus said) to receive a harvest 
from Frobeu ; he has made more reputation than 
profit out of ine. I have not been persuaded to take 
us much as ho olfei'eil me, and he will himself admit 
that what I have accepted has been but very little. 
Nor would I liave accepted what I did unless it had 
been foi-ced upou me, and unless he had proved to me 
tliat it earae from his firm and not from himself. 



Thus, the 400 florins were all on which Eraamtu 
had to depend. They came, as I said, from the Em- 
peror, Lord Moimtjoy, and Archbishop Warham. Alt 
three, with More and Fisher and the Pope, the modw- 
ate party everywhere, were ahke earnest with him to 
answer Luther in some way or other. The " Eireni- 
con " would not do ; some fuller expression of opiaion 
was wanted of him, and in the position in which be 
stood It was pecidiarly difficult for him to refuse. He 
consented at last, and perhaps with less rehictanoe 
than might have been expected from his past hesita- 
tion. The subject which he ohosc was the freedom of 
the will. He is sup])osed to have selected what was 
apparently a point of obscure metaphj"sic8, on wliidi 
he eonld maintain his own view without provoking n 
too violent conflict. 1 do not think myself that this 
was his reason. What he most disliked, what he 
most feare<l from Luther, was the constniction of 
a new dogmatic theology, of wliich tJie denial of 
the freedom of the hiunan will was the corner-stone. 
It was one of those problems whivh he particularly 
desired to see left alone, because it is insoluble 
by argument. Shallow men, says a wise pliilosopher, 
all fancy that they are fi-ee to do as they please. 
All deep tlunkei-s know that their wills are condi- 
tioned by nature and circuntstance, and that we learn 
to live and act as we leani everything else. 
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trades, all arts, from thf; cobbling of a shoe to Uie 
painting of a picture, niust be learned before tliey can , 
be practised. The cobbler does not tell the apprentice, I 
when for the fii-st time he puts a piece of leather in 
biB hand, that his will is free, tliat he can make a shoe 
out of it if he pleases, and that he will be wicked if / 
lie makes it badly. The schoolmaster does not tell a 
boy he is wicked if he brings np a bad Latin exercise. / 
Cobbler and schoolmaster show their pupil how tliingsl 
ought to be done, correct his faults, bear patientlyl 
with many shortcomings, and are content with gradual I 
improvement. It is practically the same with human 1 
life. The child has many falls, bodily and spiritual, \ 
before he learns to walk. He is naturally wilful, 1 
selfish, ignorant, violent, or timid. Education means 
the curing of all tliat. You do not call the cbild 
wicked because he is not perfect all at once. The 
will, if you can get at it, may do something, but it 
cannot do everything. In this sense we are obliged to 
act on the principle that the will is not by itself suffi- 
cient to direct and control conduct. Guidance is 
wanted, and Lelp and instruction ; and when all is 
done we must still make allowances for an imperfect 
result. Perfection, or even excellence, is rare in any 
art or occupation. First-rate artists are rare. Saints 
and heroes are rare. Special gifts are needed, which 
are the privilege of the few. To tell an ordinary man 
that if be will use his free will lie can paint a first- 
mte picture, or become a Socrates or a St. Paul, is to 
tell him what is not true. 

So looked at, the subject presents no difficulty. 



We have bnt to assume that right moral action 
learnt by teaching and practice Uke everjthing el: 
and there is no more perplexity in one than in the 
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Bome have happier dispositions, some are be 
oated, some are placed in more favourable circiuustao- 
ces. The pains which we take in trainiug children ; 
the allowances which we make and aie cdiupelled to 
make, for inherited vicious tendencies, for the environ- 
ment of vice and ignorance in which so many are 
brought up, prove that in practice we act, and must 
act. on this hypothesis. 

Catholic theologians, however, step in on the other 
side with an absolute rule of right, to which they in- 
sist that everyone, young and old, wise and ignorant, 
// is bound to conform, and is able to conform. Each 
I aot of child or man, they say, is a choice between 
\ two courses, one right, the other wrong ; that the 
I Maker of us expects everyone to do right, holds him 
/ guilty and liable to punishment if he falls short, and 
/ gives him originally a free will which enables him, if 
/ he pleases, to do what he is required to do. It does not 
V^ avail him that after he Iiaa fallen he recovers himself, 
/profits by knowledge and experience, and improves as 
(he grows older. Even so he will always fall short of 
the best, while his failures, even the errorsof his youth, 
I are all recorded against him. His Maker gives hiiu 
free will. He uses it to choose the eWl and refuse tho 
good. He has a conscience which might have guided 
lum right if he had attended to it. He prefers hi^ 
j own pleasure, and falls into sin. Such is the tieolo* 

gical doctrine of free will ; but the boldest theologbi 
I is obliged to acknowledge that in no single tnata 
since man was created has it availed for the pur^ 
All have sinned, all have fallen short, is the cry fron^ 
the beginning. Tlieologians have accounted for it, 
not by doubting their hypothesis, but by assuming » 
taint in the nature derived from our first ancestors. 
The natural man, they say, is born with a f 
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ance towards evil. It does not excuse hia faults that 
he cannot help them : the sin remains, entailing future 
vengeance. But he is not left without a remedy. 
I Extraordinary means have been provided, by which 
I the past can be pardoned and strength obtained for 
the more effectual resistance of temptation. The 
Catholic Church finds it in the sacraments. The 
child is regenerated iB baptism. Hia regenerate na- 
ture is mysteriously supported by the Eucharist. He 
is then made able to keep tlie Commandments. He 
does keep them. He may become a saiut so pre- 
eminently holy that he can become meritorious beyond 
hia own needs. The mass of mankind will continue 
to fall short ; but they may confess, they may repent, 
and a priest may absolve them in virtue of those 
sapererogatory merits. Hence came the doctrine that 
over and above what the saints needed for their own 
Balration they had left behind a store of good works 
in the Church's treasure-house, of which the Church 
had the distribution ; and out of this had grown by 
the natural laws of corruption the extraordinary system 
of masses, pardons, and indulgences which had out- 
raged the conscience of Europe, and against which 
liuther had risen up to protest. Luther answered 
that human nature remained after sacraments as be- 
fore, equally unable to keep God's law. He retained 
the theological conception of sin. He admitted that 
I absolute and complete obedience was required by the 
I Jaw ; that fidlure to obey iiicurreil Divine wrath. 
I Yet, in Luther's view, man, baptized or unbapHsed, 
I was equally incapable of such complete obedience. 
I Merit there could be none, even among the saints. 
I The best were still imperfect, unable by tijeir own 
works even to save themselves, and the stock of good 
I works accumulated and distributed by the Church was 
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H fiction and a fraud. The only hope of salvation 
in tliG ac-kiiowledgnient by everyone of his lost condi- 
tion, and a casting himself by faith on the merits of 
Christ, not ou the merits of the saints or priestly abito- 
lutions. Inequality of character and conduct w«fa 

1 facts of experieuce, and could be erpl^ned only by 
the pleasure and purpose of God. It was not true 
that man of himself by bis free will could please his 

7 Maker. His free will was bound under sin, and the 

^difference between ninn and man meant only that to 
le grace was ^ven aufticient for inadequate obedi- 
s ; to others it was refused. Some were vessels 

T made to honour, some to dishonour, predestinated by a 

t purpose which was certain, though none could undeiv 
stand it ; and thus was arising that body of Protest- 
ant dogma with which we are all familiar: partly 
negative, that the priesthood is an Illusion and the 
sacraments merely symbols ; partly positive, the dog- 
mas of the bondage of the will, of election, reprobi^ 
tion, pi'cilegtination, the universal sinfulness, tbe tnef- 
ficacy of good works, justification by faith as tbe 
canon of a standing or falling Church. 

/ I cannot go into all this. Luther's theory of the 
Z will is the same as that which philosophers like 

/ Spinoza and Schopenhauer arrive at by another road. 

] It contradicts supevBcial experience, as tlie aatronomio 
explanation of the movements of the stars appears to 

(jcontradict the evidence of our senses ; but is perhaps 

/the most consistent at bottom with the actual facta 
which we observe. 

^'But religion addresses the ndgar, and must speak 
in language fommonly intelligible. The conolusiona 
of IVotestant theology may be held, and have been 
held, by powei'ful and intensely devotional thinkers, 
and the same may be said of CatboUo theology. Cath- 
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olic mysteries, however, among the vulgar degenerate 
into idolatry ; wliile predestination, tLe bondage o£ 
the will, the deuial of huuiaii meiit, jiiatitication by 
faith only, serve in ordinary minds occupied with 
worldly intei-esta as an excuse for the neglect of duty. 
What use could there be, men asked, in struggling to 
obey the law when the law could not be obeyed, and 
the salvation of tlie soul was to be secured, if secured 
at all, independently of efforts of our own ? Mantind 
are always willing to find a substitute for moral obe- 
dience, whgther in sacrifices and rituals or in doctrinal 
formulas. lAt a time when thinkei's like Erasmus or 
statesmen Imc Charles V. or Granvelle were trying to 
restore peace to Christendom by relaxing the doctrinal 
bonds, by leaving men to think for tliemselves on mat- 
ters not affecting moral conduct, and setting heartily 
to work to reform corrupted mauners, they were nat- 
urally irritated and dismayed when they saw a rival 
i^atem of doctrine crystallising into shape and split- 
ting Christendom into new lines of cleava^^ Eras- 
muB, More, Fisher, Warham, Charles V,, George of 
Saxony, and many besides them who had been eager 
and active in urging practical reform, fell off, indig- 
nant at this new move of Luther's. Like enough it 
was inevitable. Like enough the Romish Church 
would have proved too strong for reason and modera- 
tion, and could be encountered only by a spiritual 
force as aggressive as its own, I am here only trying 
to explain te you how a man like Su* T. Moi-e. a 
bishop like Fisher of Rochester, came, as they said, to 
bate Luther and bum Lutherans; how Henry VIII. 
came to write against Luther ; how Erasmus con- 
sented at last to take pen in hand to utrike at the 
heart of Luther's system, and produce his book " De 
Li bfiTO Arbitrio .'' It has been supposed that, hanng 
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beea worried into coiuplianue with a demand that hmS 
should write something, bi; chose an abstruse inetx- 
physical subjoet, on which temper would be least 
aroused. I should rather say that lie aimed his lauce 
at the heart of Luther's doctrinal system, which, if 
once fixed in men's minds, would lead to interminable 
wara. 

The book produced no efEect further than as it was 
a public intimation that Erasmus did not agree with 
Luther. It was unsatisfactory, for the condition of 
public opinion woidd not allow tiiiu to tell the real 
truth. The subject was t«o deep for the multitude. 
His friends at Rome had looked for something which 
could be turned to their own purposes. Luther scora- 
fully advised him to remain a s])ectator in a game for 
which he lacked courage to play a manly part. To 
the "De Libero Arbitrio " Luther replied with an 
equally contemptuous " De Servo Arbitrio," t*> the 
delight of his followers, though it was an odd matter 
to be delighted about. Erasmus answered with " Hy- 
peraspistes," which charmed Sir Thomas More ; but 
attack and defence alike are wearying, like all contro- 
versies, to later readers. 

The mud volcanoes of the day hurst into fnnotis 
eruption. Erasmus refused to be provoked. It was ^ 
then that he spoke of the innocent hen's egg which hCH 
had laid, and the cock which Luther had hatohed. ^M 

But at any rate he had done what his moderat*-^ 
friends required of him, and, having done it. we Snd 
him working more strenuously than ever to bring 
about a pea^e, corresponding with the Emperor, the 
Chancellor, the King of France, the German princes, 
Catliolic bishops, and reforming divines, working, too, 
all the time with superhuman industry at his special 
work of editing the Fathers. He bad not broken 
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with the reformers, nor even with Luther himself, ex- 
cept so far as Luther insisted. His letters on public 
affairs become mure interesting than ever : — 

TO PHlLrP MELANCHTBON.* 

BisA Dffnhr W,16ii. 
The Pope's advocates have been the Pope's worst 
friends, and the exti'avagaut Lutherans have moat 
hurt Luther. I wotdd have held aloof ha<l it been 
possible. I am no judge of other men's consciences 
or master of other men's beliefs. There are actors 
enough on tbe stage, and none can say how all will 
end. I do not object generally to tbe evangelical doc- 
trines, but there is much in Luther's teaching which I 
dislike. He runs everything which he touches into 
extravagance. True, Christendom is corrupt and 
needs the rod, but it would be )>ctt«r, in my opinion, 
if we conld have the Pope and the princes on our side. 
Campegio was gentle enough, but could do nothing. 
Clement was not opposed to reform, hut when I urged 
that we should meet him half-way nobody listened. 
The violent party carries all before it. They tear the 
hoods off monks who might as well have been left in 
their cells. Priests are married, and images are torn 
down. I woidd have had religion purified without 
destroying authority. Licence need not be given to 
sin. Practices grown corrupt by long usage might be 
gradually oorrecte<l without throwing everything into 
confusion. Luther sees certain things to be wrong, 
and in flying blindly at them causes more barm than 
he cures. Order human things as you will, there will 
Btiil be faults enough, and there are remedies worse 
tjian the disease. Is it so great a thing to have re- 
moved images and changed the canon of the mass? 
What good is done by telling foolish lads that the 

kPope is Antichrist, that confession carries tbe plague, 
that they cannot do right if they try, that good works 
uid merits are a vain imagination, that free will is on 
1 Bp. doodr., abrideed. 
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iUoBion, that sU things hold together by neoead^H 
and that man oaa do nothing of himaelf? Saeb 
things arc said. Yon will tell me that Luther does 
not say thera — that oaly idiots say them. Yea, but 
Lnther eno^urages men who Bay them, and if I had a 
contract to make I would rather deal with a Papist 
than with some evangelicals that I have known. It is 
not always safe to remove the Camarinas of this world, 
and Plato says you cannot gnide the multitude with- 
out deceiving them. Christians must not lie, but they 
need not tell the whole truth. Would that Luther 
had tried as hard to improve popes and princes as to 
exjwse their faults. He 8])eaks bitterly of me. He 
may say wliat he pleases. Carbtadt has been here. 
He has published a book in German maintaining that 
the Eueharist is only a sign. All Berne has been in 
an uproar, and the printer imprisoned. 

You are anxious that Luther shall answer lue witb 
moderation. Unless be writes in Ids own style, t 
world will say we are id connivance. Do not T 
that I shall oppose evangelical truth. I left 
faults in him unnoticed lest I should injure the ( 
pel. I hope mankind will be the better for the a 
medicines with which he has dosed them. Perhl_ 
we needed a surgeon who would use knife and ojuiteityTi 
Carbtadt and be are going so fust that Lntlier him- 
self may come to regret [wpea and bishops. Hig 
genius is vehement. We recognise in him the Pettdai 
sComachvm redere. nescii. The devil is a clever feU 
low. Success like Luther's might spoil the most 
modest of men. 

Erasmus persuaded himself that there was still hope 

both from Rome and the prini-es. Clement sent hini 

two hnndrad florins and a complimentary diploma in 

return for his book. Creorgo of Saxony ha<l com> 

\ plained that be had not done enough, and must go to 

\ work more thoroughly. Erasmus answers ; — 
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TO DDKE GEORGE.' 

BSu;, Dtcember 12, I6S*. 
When Luther first spoke the whole world ap- 
plauded, and youi- Highness among the rest. Divines 
who are now his bitt4?re8t opponents were then on his 
ude. Cardinals, even monks, encouraged him. Ha 
bad taken up an cxuelleut cause. He was attaddng 
practices which every honest man condemned, and 
contending with a set of harpies, under whose tyranny 
Christendom was groaning. Who could then dream 
how far the movement woxild go ? Had Daniel fore- 
told it to me, I would not have believed him. Luther 
himself never expected to produce such an effect 
After his Theses had come out I persuaded him to go 
no further. I doubted if he had learning enough, I 
was air^d of riots. I urged the printers to set in 
type no more books of his. He wrote to me. I cau- 
tioned him to be moderate. The Emperor was then 
veil inclined to him. He had no enemies save a few 
monks and papal commissioners, whose trade he had 
spoilt. These people, fools that they were, kindled a 
fire, and it was then said to be all my fault — I ought 
to have silenced Luther ! I thought no one ooidd be 
less fit. My old enemies took up the cry, and told 
the Emperor that I was the person to do it. They 
ouly wanted to throw me among the wolves. What 
could I have done ? They required me to revoke what 
I had said at first in Luther's favour, A pretty con- 
dition! I was to lie against my own soul, make my- 
self the hangman of a set of prostitute wretches, and 
draw the hatred on myself of all Luther's supporters. 
I have or had some popularity in Europe. I should 
have lost it all, aud have been left naked to be torn in 
pieces by the wild beasts. You say the Emperor and 
the Pope will stand up for me. How can the Em- 
peror and the Pope help me when they can hardly 
help themselves? To call on me to put myself for- 
> Ep. decaniii., Hbridced. 
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ward IB to saddle aa ox or overload a brokeu-d<n 

borse. I am to sacrifice myself for tte Catholw 
Faith ! It is not for everyone to uphold the Ark. 
Even Jerome, when he attacks heresy, becomes alniMt 
a heretic. I do it! Are there no bishops, no college 
dignitaries, no hosts of divines? Surely among so 
many there were fitter persons than I. Some really 
tried. Great persons declared war. The Pope pat 
out a Bull, the Emperor put out au edict, and there 
were pnHons, faggota, and burnings. Yet all was in 
vain. The mischief only grew. What cotdd a pigmy 
like Erasmus do against a champion who had beaten 
Bo many giants ? There were men of intellect on 
Luther's side to whom I had looked up with respect. 
I wondered what they found in him to impress them ; 
but so it was. I thought I must be growing blind. I 
did see, however, that the world was besotted with 
ritual. Scandalous monks were ensnaring and stran- 

fling cnnscieuces. Theology bad become (sophistry, 
fogmatism had grown to madness, and, besides, there 
were the unspeal^ble priests, and bishops, and Roman 
ofiicials. Perhaps I thought that such disorders re- 
quired the surgeon, and that God was using Luther aa 
he used Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar. Luther could 
not have succeeded so signally if God had not been 
with him, especially when he had sucli a cicw of ad- 
mirers behind him. I considered that it was a caae 
for compromise and agreement. Had 1 been at 
Worms, I believe I could have brought it to that. 
The Kmperor was not unwilling, Adrian, Clement, 
. Campegio have not been unwilling. The difiiculty 
lay elsewhere, Luther's patrons were stubborn 
and would not yield a step. The Catholic di%'ijae8 
breathed only fire and fury. If that was to be the 
way, there was no need of me. I conceived, moreover, 
that if it was fit and right to burn a man for contn^ 
dieting articles decreed by the Church, there was no 
law to burn him for holding mistaken opinions on 
other subjects, as long as he defended them quietly 
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and was otherwise of blameless life. The Paris 
divines do not think on the pajtal power as the Italian 
diriaes think, but they do not bum each other. 
Thomista and Seotists differ, but they can work in 
the same achoola. Stakes and prisons ai-e vulgar 
remedies. Two poor creatures have been burnt at 
Brussels, .and the whole city has turned Lutheran. If 
Che infection had touched only a few it might be 
stamped out, but it has gone so far that kings may 
catch it. I do not say let it alone, but do not make it 
worse by bad treatments Fear will alter nothing, and 
Bpaantodio severity exasperates. If you put the 
fee out by force, it will burst up again. I trust, I 
hope that Luther will make a few concessions and that 
Pope and princes may still consent to peace. 

May Christ's dove come among us, or else Minerva's 
owl. Luther has administei-ed an acrid dose to a 
diseased body. God giant it prove salutary. Your 
Highness would not have written as you have done if 
you knew all that I conld tell you. The Pope, the 
Emperor, hia brother Ferdinand, the Kingof England 
wrote to me in a far different tone. Your freedom 
does not offend me. It rises only out of your zeal tor 
the Faith. I risked the loss of my best friends by 
refusing to join Luther, but I did not break off my 
connection with them because they did join him, and 
Adrian and Campegio, and the King of England, and 
the Cardinal of York all say tliat I did right I vex 
Luther more by contiuuing my intimacy with them 
dian I could do with the most violent abuse. 

The eager Catholics were disappointed, of course, 
with Erasmus's "Free "Will," The mountain had 
brought forth a mouse. If that was all that he could 
do, he might as well have held his peace. The Prince 
of Carpi wrote to him as Duke George bad done, tell- 
ing him he was still under suspicion of favouring 
Luther. He answers ; — 
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TO ALBEBTU8 PIUB, PKINCE OF CABPI.' 

(ktabrr 10, tS3& 
When the Lutheran drama opened, and all the 
world applauded, I advised my friends to stand aloof. 
I thought it would end in bloodxbei), and haul I taken 
a part made enemies of the Swiss and Crermaiis, who 
had stood by me in the fight for learning. Certain 
theologians left no stone unturned to drive me to join 
a party which they expected would be condenme(L 
The Lutherans alternately courted me and menaced 
me. For all this, I do not move a finger's breadth 
from the teaching of the Roman Church. You would 
think more of this if yon knew the Germans, and 
what a tempest 1 coidd rai^e if I chose to lead tfae 
fray. Instead of leading, I have stood naked and 
unarmed between the javelins of two angry foes. It 
is said that Luther has borrowed much from me. He 
denies it himself and says I do not understand 
theology. But suppose it is so. Has he borrowed 
nothing from Augustine and St. Paul ? You ask tne 
why I did not speak out at once. Because I regarded 
Luther as a good man, raised up by Providence to 
correct the depravity of the age. Whence have all 
these troubles risen ? From the audacious and open 
immorality of the priesthood, from the arrogance of 
the theologians and the tyranny of the monks. These 
began the battle by attacking learning. I did not wish 
to expel the old studies. I wished only to give Greek 
and Hebrew a place among them which I thought woidd 
minister to the glory of Christ. The monks turned the _ 
question on points of faith where they thought tT 
would have stronger ground. You remember Ran 
lin. The conflict was raging between the Mnses i 
their enemies, when up sprang Luther, and the obM 
thence f or (vai-d was to entangle the friends of lit( 
ture in the Lutheran business so as to destroy \ 
them and him together. So things liave gone on a 
' Ep, ccc m iii.. uoudiI uriu*. 
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since, the clamour growing loudor atu! the spirit of 
the contest worse. This \a the naked (act. If what I 
hear is true, 1 most call on your highuess to check 
the slanders spread nbout me. If I ain mistaken, you 
will pardon my complaints. 

The English fi-iemls of Erasmus were more eager 
than even the German princes that he should strike 
again at Luther, and strike in earnest. Beyond all 
others, Sir Thomas More, who n-ishe<l him to silence 
for ever the charge of having been Luther's confeder- 
ate. More had understood and valued the tract upon 
*' Free Will," But it was not enough. He must 
ilarge his reply and make a final end of Luther, He 
nst do it. No excuse would serve him for deserting 
the cause of God. 

SIR T, HOKE TO ERASMUS,' 

Obkkiiwich, DtftnAtr 18, 1G35. 
Do it (More said), you have nothiug to fear. Had 
the Lutherans meant to try conclusions with you in 
earnest, they would have done it when your first part 
appeared. You have drawn a picture there of a heast 
and the enemy of souls. You have dragged up the 
smoky demon of Tartarus like another Cerberus out 
of hell, and have shown him !n visible form. You 
cannot increase your danger by following up your 
ailment. Go on. therefore. Luther himself is not 
8o cowardly as to hope, or so wicked as to wish, tliat 
yon should he silent. 1 cannot say how foolish and 
inflated I think his letter to you. He knows well 
how the wretched glosses with which he has darkened 
Scripture tiu-n to ice at your touch. They were cold 
enough already. If for some inexplicable reason you 

k cannot make a public rejoinder, at least set down your 
private thoughts in writing and send the MS. to me. 
The Bishop of London and I will take chat^ of it. 
> Jf|>. eocxxnr., woond m 
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Alae, Erasmus oould not do it. HU private 
tbouglit, which indeed he had spoken freely enoogh, 
was that, in the negative part of his teaching, Luther 
was right, and ho would not be found fighting against 
God. He poui-ed out his sorrows and his perplexities 
in a letter to the Dominican Faber, who, like More, 
had been urging him to write more fully. 

TO FABER.' 

Yon see how fiercely Luther strikes at me, modi 
though I was. What would he have said had I pro- 
voked him in earnest? He means his book to live 
witli my ci-imes embalmed in it. Ten editions of hia 
reply have been published alreatly. The great men 
in the Church are afraid to touch him, and you want 
poor roe to do it again, roe who am too weak to make 
myself feared, and too little of a saint in my life not 
to dread what may be said of roe. Luther pretends 
to wish to be friendly, yet he calls me another Lnciau, 
Bays that I do not believe in God, or believe, like Epi- 
curus, that God has no care for man. He accuses me 
of laughing at the Bible and of being im enemy to 
Christianity, and yet oxpectii me to thank him for bis 
gentle handling. Faction spares none, and calumny 
sticks and cannot be washed off. The grosser tlie 
charge the more credit it receives. I wrote my book 
to please the princes and to show that I was not a Lu- 
theran, but when I pointed out how the mist-hief was 
to be met which the monks and theologians wei-e doing, 
no one listened. I wrote to Pope Adrian. I snppose 
my letter did not please liim, for be took no notice of 
it, and now you see what lias come. In France they 
are at work with gibbet and dungeon. It won't an- 
swer. The other side cry " Liberty I " and have tha 
printers with them, while the Church haa only monks, 
Epicurean priests, and rabid Divines. The nobles 
favour the movement with an eye to the chun'hmBo's 
lands and offices. The princes like to fish in troubled 
' Bji, dooraliii., abridgwl. 
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waters and plunder the wrecks whicli drive ashore. 
Go oa with your stakes aud prisons aod you will have 
universal chaos. As yet we are only at the hegiQuing. 
The Pope has ordered the Italiaoa to be quiet. He is 
wise. They will look ou and chuckle while we cut 
each other's throats. Why oanuot we be wise too ? 
We are all embarked in the same ship. If the ship 
sinks, we shall sink with it, and the mischief is spread 
too widely to be cured by ordinary remedies. The 
princes, you say, want my opinion. They shall have 
it if they wi»>h, but it must be kept secret. Ferocious 
writing ought to be checked on both sides. One is as 
bad as the other. Preachers and orators should be 
silenced, and quiet men put in their jilaces who will 
leave alone dogmas and teach piety and morals. The 
Catholic's are now persecuting innocent men and are 
driving into Luther's camp those whom they should 
most wish to attract. Rage if you will gainst rebel- 
lion, but do not hurt those who have done no harm. 
Do not close the schools, but see that they have fit 
masters. The Lutherans are strong in tlie towns. 
Bid them tolerate their opponeots. Leave each man 
to his own conscience and put down riots, L<et 
Catholics meanwhile reform the abuses which have 
provoked the revolt, and leave the rest to a general 
council. Stir no more hornets' nests, unless you wiab 
to ruin Erasmus. 

One more curious letter, without date or address, 
belongs to the present perio<l, and waa probably meant 
for the Emperor's eye. 



The two jiarties are dragging at the opposite ends 
* of a rope. When it breaks they will both fall on their 
I backs. The reformers turn ^e images out of the 
I churches, which originally were useful and ornamental. 
I They might have been content to forbid the worship 
I of images and to have removed only the superflu- 
1 Ep. dxii., MooDi] ■■««■, ftbridf sd. 
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0U3. They will have do more priests. It would ht 
better to have priests of leamiDg and pictVi mi 
to provide that ordei's are not hastily entered into. 
There would be fewer of them, but better three good 
than three hundred bad. They do not like bo muck 
ritual. True, but it would be enoagh to abolifih the 
absurd. Debauched priests who do nothing but 
ble masses are generally hated. Do away with 
hirelings, and allow but one celebration a day in 
ohurches. Indulgences, with which the monks 
long fooled the world with the connivance of the th< 
logiana, are now exploded. Well, then, let 
who have no faith in saints' merits pray to Ft 
Son and Holy Ghout, imitate Christ lu their It' 
and leave those ulone who do believe in siunts. 
the saints do not hear them, Christ may hear them. 
Confession is an ancient custom. Let those who deny 
that it is a sacrament observe it till the Chm-ch decide* 
otherwise. No great harm can come of confession 
so long aa men confess only their own mortal sins. 
Let men thiuk as they please of pui^tory, without 
quarrelling with others who do not think as they 
do. Theologians may argue about free will in the 
Sorbonne, Laymen need not puzzle themselves with 
conundrums. Whether works justify or faith jusl'" 
■natters little, since all allow that faith will not 
without works. In Baptism let the old rule be ke] 
Parents may perhaps lie left to decide whether it 
be administered in infancy or delayed to maturity. 
Anabaptists must not be tolerated. The Apostles 
bade their people obey the magistrates, though the 
magistrates were heathens. Anabaptists will 
obey even Christian prinees. Community of 
is a chimera. Charity ia a duty, but property mi 
be upheld. Ae to the Eucharist, let the old onini 
stand till a council has proved a new reveiati< 
The Eucharist is only a<lored so far as Christ 
supposed to be present there as Ood. The humi 
nature is not adored, but the Divine Nature, wbii 
is Omnipresent. The thing to be corrected is 
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ftbuse of tlie administration. In primitive times the 
Eucharist was not carried about by priests on horse- 
back, or exhibited to be made a jest of. In Eng- 
land at this present time there is neither honse uor 
tavern, I had abuost said brothel, where the Bacriiice 
is not offered and money paid for it.' For the rest, 
let there be moderation in all things, and then we 
may hope for peace. The experiment has been tried 
with good success in the Duchy of Cleves, It will 
succeed everywhere if the clergy will only consent. 

This advice was probably meant, as 1 said, for- 
Charlea V., who had often pressed for Erasmus's opin-'. 
ion. It corresponded entirely with Charles's own pri- ', 
*ate views. Unfortunately, his hands were tied by ' 
the necessity of pleasing Spaniai-ds, Italians, bigots of 
all kinds throughout bis dominions. Least of all 
could he afford to offend his on'u subjects when the 
French hiid invaded Lombardy and were threatening 
Naples, with the Pope in secret alliance with them. 
The Emperor's own sentiments were clearly expressed 
to Erasmns in a letter from Gattinarius, the Imjierial 
secretary.' Erasmus had told him that he would die 
happy if he could see the storm composed. Gattina- 
rius answere<l that if the Po|>e and the other princes 
were as well disi>osed as bis master, Erasmus would 
not wish in vain. As things were, he still did not 
despur that the schism might be healed, and the 
\-icious practices in the Church which bad led to it 
might be looked into and reformed. 

' " Ndqd in AukUS nullu «t domiu. noUk «atipcina, pans dlianm hi- 
paamr. nbi mm ■K^rifiMtiU'." 

1 F*brui7 10, 193T. £>. doccL 



LECTURE XVII. 

WiLDEB and wilder grew the world, as if tbe I 
of JE)olua had been untied. I can bnt touch the out- 
side of the political history. Francis I. had gone 
careering into Lontbardy, and had got himself taken 
prisoner at Pavia, all lost but honour. France, Eng- 
land, and the Pope, fearing that Chailes would restore 
the throne of the Ciesars, or [>erhapa make himseK 
Pope also — for that was tliought a possibility — 
made a frightened league together: Henry VIII. to 
be the special protector of the Apostolic See, the Pope i 
in tnrn to do him a small service, relieve bira of li 
old Spanish wife, and let him marry a younger womMl' 
to raise up children to succeed him. The King's ' 
reijuest was not in itself imreasonable. Henry lutd 
married his brother's widow under a dispetuatioo of 
doubtful legality. The legitimacy of the Priucess 
Mary had been challenged, and if he died without a 
son there would be a disputed aucceaaioD and a fresh 
War of the Roses. Catherine was past ohild-bearitig. i 
It was just one of those situations iu which the diiT^ 
ponsing powers of the Pope might be usefully exert 
and Clement, so far as he was himself < 
would have made no objection at aU. The Emp< 
too, it is likely, in the distratftod state of Euro 
woidd have hesitated in raising obstacles to a natnnl 
demand, and flinging a fresh poisone<] ingredient into 
the witches' caldron ; but Cathenne'i) consent wita 
needed if tliere was to be an amicable separation, nnd J 
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Catherine would not give it, and Charles, like a gen- 
tleman as he was, found himself obliged, against his 
own interest, to support liis auot. 

The divorce of Catherine was at 6rst but a small 
matter, though it gi-ew to be a large one. Political 
events w^nt thoir way,aDd,if Charles wiflhed to reform 
the Church of Home, were opening the road for him. 
Clement, as an Italian prince, became the ally of 
France, and at war with Charles. 

Charles's army, a motley of Catholic Spaniards and 
Lutheran laiidknechts, stormed Rome, caged the Pope 
in St. Aiigelo, sacked couvents, outraged nuns, and 
carried cardinals in mock procession round the sacred 
city, naked ou the backs of asses. Castilian and Ger- 
man had plundered churches side by side, carried off 
the consecrated plate equally careless of sacrilege, 
while the unfortunate head of Christendom looked on 
helpless from the battlements of his prison. It seemed 
as if Charles had but to stretch out his hand, place 
the papal crowu in commission, if he did not lake it 
himself, and reform witli sovereign power the abuses 
which he had acknowledged and deplored. So, and 
only so, be could hare restored peace to Germany and 
saved the unity of Christendom, in which the rents 
were each day growing wider, for behind Luther had 
come Carlstadt and Zwingle, going where Luther 
oould not follow, denying the sacraments, denying the 
Real Presence in the Eucharist, breaking into Anabai>- 
tism and social anarchy ; while behind Zwingle, again, 
waa rising the keen, clear, powerful Cah-in, carrying 
the Swiss and French reformers along with him. 

Erasmus was still at Bale ob3er\'ing the gathering 
whirlwinds, his own worst fears far exceeded by the 
reali^, determined for his own part to throw no fresh 
foel on the flames, and to hold himself clear from con- 
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nection with all extreme factious — Lutheran, Zwi 
glian, or Catholic. Charles, it aeems, coutiiiued to 
consult him indirectly, through secretaries or other 
correspondents, as to what tlie nature of Church an- 
thority really was, evidently as if he was conBldering 
in what way it could best be dealt with. To one <rf 
such inquiries Erasmus a 



I have always observed my allegiance to the Church, 
but I distinguish between the Chuivh's decrees ; some 
are canons of councils, some are papal rescripts, some 
decisions of particuhir bisliops, some like plebiBcitea, 
some temporary and liable to recall. When the pras- 
ent storm began I thought it would be enough to 
change a few constitutions. But corruption under the 
namo of religion has gone so far as almost to extin- 

Sish the Christian faith. Neither party will yield, 
any cry for coercion ; such a method might succeed 
for a time, but if it succeeded permanently ihere 
would still be numerous and uneasy consciences. I 
do not say I um neutral ; I mean that I am not boood 
to either side. The question is not of opinions, hat of 
morals and character, and these are worst among the 
loudest of the Church's champions. Chuith author- 
ity, however, may be preserved with a few aiten^ 
tions. I would give the cup to the latty. I would 
not have priests marry or monks abandon their Tows 
without their bishop's consent. Boys and girls, how- . 
ever, who h.ive been tempted into religious bouseftg 
ought to be set free, as having been taken in by fraud, a 
It would be well if priests and monks could be chaste; \ 
but the age is corrupt, and of two evils we mtut 
choose the least. The licence of which you complain 
has found no encouragement from me ; I have checked 



it always when I could. Yoi 



e afraid of 



my fear is of Judaism, which I see evcrywhe 



Any^i 



way, you may assure the Emperor that from me b» J 
has nothing to fear. 



Ep, iliHwiliiii., Bbridcvd. 
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The captiire of Rome might have been expected to 
h&ve pleased Erasmus, as giviog the Emperor a free 
hand. The world thought that the breach between 
the Empire and the Papacy was now final and irrep- 
arable. Erasmus was keener-sighted than his con- 
temporaries. His hope bad been to see Charles and 
Clement work together as friends and equals. lie 
was afr^d that the Emperor would now use and main- 
tun the Pope for his own political objects, and would 
be led away with Eecular ambition, in whi(.'h the Po}>e 
would be his creature. His anxiety appears in a let- 
ter to Warham. 

TO ARCHBISHOP WARHAM,' 
Revolution is in the air. I fear bloodshed, for the 
roots have gone deep. No one who has not seen Ger- 
many can believe in what condition we are. I cannot 
leave the Cliurch and join the reformers. But the 
people are all on their side, in consequence of the 
raging of the monks, who are working their own ruin. 
At Rome all is confusion. Letters cannot enter. It 
is supposed that the Pope and the Emperor will bo 
reconciled, and that the Pope will take the Emperor's 
side. In that case there will be no peace. Tlie Pope 
ought to be indifferent. 

In these later anxious years we have lost sight of 
the old brilliant witty Erasmus. The times had grown 
serious, and his humour when it showed was bitter, 
but the bright nature was still there, and now and 
then a gleam breaks out among the clouds. The let- 
ter to Warliam was sent by the band of a disciple, 
Nicholas Cann, who was paying England a visit 
Erasmus gave him an introduction to the Archbishop, 
and a few hints to Cann himself. 
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TO NICIIOLAa CANN.' 

Jfoy 17. ion. ; 
You will enjoy your visit. You will meet many c 
the Engliah nobles and men of learning. "" , 
be infinitely kind to you, but be careful not to pre- 
sume upon it : when they condescend, be you modest. 
Great men do not always mean what ttieir faces pro- 
mise, so treat them reverendly, as if they were gods. 
They are genei-ous and will offer you presents, but 
recollect the proverb, Not everything everywhere and 
from everyone. Accept gratefully what real friends 
give you. To mere acquaintances excuse yourself 
lightly ; more art ia needed in refusing graciously 
than in receiving. An awkward rejection often makes 
enemies. Imitate the polypus and you have no diffi- 
culties. Put out your head, give your i-iglit hand, and 
yield the wall ; smile on as many as you please, but 
trust only those you know, and bo sirecially careful 
find no fault with English things or customs. TI 
are proud of their country, as well they may bo. 

So much for tlie character of our ancestors, whioli 
has altered less than one might have expected. Eras- 
mus had other things to make him anxious, ami was 
soon absorbed again in the German confusions. H« 
seems to have been specially confidential with Duke 
George of Saxony. 



J Id ^ 



TO DUKE OEOROE.' 

89>Mnfar 8, 1531.! 
Luther amazes me. If the spirit which is in 
be an evil one. no more fatal monster was ever bom, 
If it be a good spirit, mufh of the fruit of the Gosjh-I 
is wanting in him. If a mixed one, how can two 
spirits so strong exist in the same person? Intoler- 
able corruptions have crept into Christian life which 
custom makes appear like virtues, and there are otber 

' Ep. dcoclxTiii. 

■ Ep. dwoid., «ibiiil|»d. 
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changes besides which wise men would gladly see if 

they can be had without a conviilaion. This I know 

to be the opinion of the Emperor. But nothing will 

Lmtisfy LuUier, and hie party is so divided, and their 

■gospel is generating so much licence, that it may fall 

"to pieces, even if the Pope and the Emperor combine. 

The hope is that tJie Princes may have inSuence 

enough to ke^p the Lutherans within bounds, or a 

worse fire may break out on the other side through 

those wretched monks and divines. 

The folly of the monks and theologians made the 
real danger. On the same day he writes to anotlier 
oorrespondent : ' — 

Frightful atorma spring from small beginnings. 
The Lutheran cyclone rose out of a trifle. The 
Pominicans paraded their indulgences too ostenta- 
tiously. Luther objected. The Dominicans set up a 
clamour. I tried to stop them, but could not do it, 
and you see the result. The Pope should have left 
matters alone. 'So one dreads the monks more than 
the Pope does, and none treat the Pope with more 
contempt than the monks do when it suits their 



I 
I 



Invariably Erasmus speaks of the monks as tlie 
cause of all that had happened. His especial bitter- 
ness was due, perhaps, to bis early experience ; and 
undoubtedly they returned his hatred. They had 
been forbidden to abuse him in their pulpits. Tbey 
were working underground to prevent the circulation 
of his books and induce the Church to censure them, 
lather's writings, being chiefly in German, were un- 
read save where German was spoken. The writings 
of Erasmus had spread over Europe. His contro- 
Terey with Luther had not earned his pardon. He 
was a subject of the Spanish crown ; a party favour- 
> £;i. doooniv. 
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able to liim had keguu to grow in tlie Feuinsula, 
which roused the regulars them to fury. The sacred 
soil of Spain should at least be kept free from heresy. 
Jaaii Maldonado writes to hiin from Burgos: ' — 

Srpttinhtr 1, 1577. 
The theologians here are working with the monks, 
and will be counted the only wise ones. They iinpos** 
on noble ladies with their pretence of holiness. They 
tell theiu tliat they cannot have their sins pardoned 
unless they go ou their knees to some sopfaiEtiGated 
friar — ouly friars, they say, oan distinguish "~ 
qualities of sins. Kot a man, from the meanest 
boy to the Emperor, will tlicy count a Christian 
leas he takes a monk for a director, aud many a pi 
tale is told by poor women of the shameless doings of 
these philosophastere. They hate you. but do not you 
be diaturbL'd. You have toru the masks fi-oni their 
faces, and shown them to the world as they are. I 
need not say what curses they have imprecated on 
you. They are now appealing to the bishops and 
magistrates to prohibit the sale of your books. The 
hooded masters know well enough tlie difference bfr 
tween your teaching and their hypocrisy. They know 
tliat if your writings are read there will be an end of 
them. But their abn.so does not hurt you. We love 
you the better for it. A Spanish translation of the 
" Colloquies " is in the hands of every man and 
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The Emperor was now himself in Spain, The 
Spanish authorities appealed to him to Bup|Mirt them. 
He had so long corresponded with Erasmus on the 
great questions of the day, had seemed so entirely to 
agree with him, had so peremptorily silenced the 
attacks upon him in the Low Countries, that Eras- 
mus looked confidently for a continuance of liis coun- 
tenance ; but it was not without reason tiiat Erasmiy 
' Ep. auaisxriii., Bemud lorict, nbrldirod. 
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luul Imm^d alarmed at the possible consequences of the 
capture of Rome in a change of attitude on Cliarles's 
part The Kmperor did, indeed, order the Spanish 
monks to hold their tongues ; but there were symptoms 
which Erasmus's friends did not like, and the monks 
were dangerous. 

Your enemies (wrote another of these friends) are 
now mute, and dare not crow even on their own 
dunghills. But they mutter still in private, and I 

I f«sr the beast with 700 heads may win in the end. 

I You, though long may you live, must die at last ; 
Imt a religious order never dies. It has good men 
in it as well as bad, but good and bad alike stand by 
tlieir profession, and the worse part drags the better 
after it 

A rpligious order never dies. Charles V. coiUd 
not just then afford to quarrel with the leaders of 
the Church in Spain. It was necessary for him to 
pacify the suspicions which had risen out of the ini- 
priBOiunent of the Pope, and though he refused to 
allow Erasmus's writings to be suppressed, he could 
not resist a demand that tliose writiugs should be ex- 
amined by the Inquisition. Erasmus had appealed 
to him. He replied in a curious letter, half an 
apology, though in terms of the utmost personal 
esteem. 

CHABLES V. TO ERASMUS,' 

IBrnoOS. Drrrmbrr 13, 1527, 
Dear and Honoured Sir, — Two things utake your 
letter welcome to me. The receipt of any commimi- 
oation from a person whom I regard with so much 
affection is itself a pleasure, and your news that tha 
Latberan fever is abating gratifies rae exceedingly. 
The whole Church of Christ is your debtor as much 
as I am. You have done for it what emperore, popes, 
I £j>. dccvcxv-, abridgsd. 
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princes, and aoademics have tried in vt _ 

congratulate you £rom my heart. You mast now 
complete the work which yoa have begun bo sucoess- 
fully, and you may rely on all possible support from 
me. I am sorry to iiud yon complain of the treat- 
ment which your writings meet with here. You 
appear to distrust our goodwill, and to fear that the 
Lrasmus whoHe Christian character it no well known 
to the world may be unfaij-ly dealt with. It is 
that wo have allowed your works to \<e examined, 
in thin you liave no reason for alarm. Humai 
may be discovered in them, but the worst that 
fall you will bu an affectionate admonition. Vou will 
then bo able to correct or expliiin, and Christ's little 
ones will not be offended. You will establish your 
immortal reputation, and shut the mouths of your 
detractors ; or it may be tliat no faults at all will be 
detected, and your honour will be yet more effectually 
vindicated. Take eouri^e, therefore. Bo iissured 
that I shall never cease to resi>ect and esteem you. I 
do my best for the commonwealth. My work must 
speak for me now and hereafter. Remember me 
your prayers. 

This letter, gracious though it was, did not 
Erasmus. He knew that in all which he had written 
about the corruption of the Church the Kmperor 
agreed with him. But his mind had misgiven him 
from the niomeut when he heard of the capture 
Home. Two alternatives, in fact, then lay bof 
Charles : either to seiiuester the Pope and put 
self at the head of Reform — the course which some, 
at least, of the secular statesmen of Spain and Italy 
urgently recommeuded, or to make up liis qunrrol with 
Clement, with a show of generosity, and siip]H)rt bis 
failing authority. To take up reform would nicau a 
quarrel with tlie Church, which was still dangeroiud' 
powerful in every ]»art of his personal 
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France and Englanil were already arming in the 
Pope's defence, Tlie Poi>e would throw himself into 
tbeir arms, divorce Catherine — a small matter, but 
one which touched Charles's honour. The Turks had 
taken Rhodes, had overrun Hungary, killed the Em. 
peror's brother-in-law, and were threatening Vienna. 
He would have to face a desperate war, with no alliea 
bnt the Germans, who were rushing into a spiritual 
revolution which would then bo l>eyond control. He 
oould not do it. He must detach the Pope from 
Francis and Henry, secure the support of the Church, 
and leave reform till the sky brightened again. Ana- 
baptism had spread over Germany. It was now pass- 
ing into his own Netherlands, carrying anarchy and 
insurrection along with it. He must rally all the 
forces of Conservatism, recover the confidence of the 
leading Cliurehmen, and deserve it by showing the 
agitators tliat they bad nothing to ho{>e fronk him. 
He made ]>eace with Clement, a condition of it being 
that Henry VIII. should have no divorce without 
Ids own consent. In return he issued an edict for 
I the suppression of spiritual rebellion severe enough 
' even to content the monks themselves, whose business 
it was to be to see the edict executed. Erasmus was 
dismayed. He had long satisfied himself that fire 
and Bword would never answer, and never believed 
(he Emperor would try it. He was not alarmed for 
himself ! he was alarmed for Christendom. A letter 
to Duke George shows what he was feeling : — 

I TO DCKE GEORGE.' 

I The Emperor and his brother are for trying sever- 

' ify, and encouraging those who mistake their own 

passions for devotion to the Gospel. Severity will <lo 

no good. The innocent will suffer. The threatened 
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confification will be an excuse for pltiuder ; tdl wq 

be in danger who have anytliiQg to lose. Beggar* 
and rogues will fatten, and there will be universal 
confusion. JCnife and cautery are bad instnimentR 
when the whole frame is sick. If the princes could 
but combine and restrain both parties with modera- 
tion and authority there might still be hope for 



An extremely interesting letter follows to the £Ii 
tor Herman. Archbishop of Cologne, who afterwu 
joined the Lutherans, and was deposed for it : ' — 

Mnrth 18, M 
Is there not misery enough in tlie world : 
that the jealousies and passions of sovereigns must I 
making it worse ? The disorder grows daily, t 
unless some god appears ex mackiiia and ends ( 
tragedy, chaos lies straight ahead. I am not hopela 
The Lord, in whose hands are the hearts of kiai 
may yet show these two princes (Charles and Fr« 
cis) that a conquest over themselves is more glorii 
than a victory iu the field. Gentleness is a strouj 
bond than force, and moral authority goes fartb) 
than Imperial edicts. Peace may not be possible, T 
there might lie a truce for a term of years, and! 
breathing-tirae. I fear now a Cadmean victory, ( 
fatal to the victoi-s as to the vanquished, and all th 
I can do is to pray. Oft*n, very often, I have urgt 
the Enjperor to peace. He says in his last letter 1 
me : " I have done the best I can ; now and heraafti 
my work uuist speak for me," This does not soumd 
like peace. A great war means infinite horror and 
wretchedness, and the wild opinions now spread- 
ing, wbicli steal our peace of mind, are worse tJian 
war. The factions in Germany are more fatal than 
even the quarrels of kings, and I know not how it is, 
none hurt a good cause worse than tliose who think 
they are defending it. The rival parties 
1 Ep. douocilv., abridged. 
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two ends of a rope ; wbea the rope breaks botlk go to 
the ground. What b tlie use of all these question- 
ing8 and definings and dogniatisings '! Let scbooliuGn 
argue if they so please. It is enough for common 
people if tlipy ave taught how to rule their own con- 
duct. The mass has lieen made a trade for illiterate 
and sordid priests, and a contrivance to quiet the con- 
sciences of reprobates. So the cry is raised, " Abolish 
the mass, put it away, make an end of it." Is there 
no middle course? Cannot the mass be purified? 
Stunt-worship has been carried so far that Christ has 
been forgotten. Therefore, respect for saints is idol- 
atry, and orders founded in their names must be dis- 
solved. Why so violent a remedy? Too much has 
been made of rituals and vestment*, but we might 
save, if we would, the useful pait of such things. Con- 
fession has been abused, but it could be regulated more 
strictly. We might have fewer priests and fewer 
monks, and those we keep might be better of their 
kind. If the bishops will only be moderate, things 
may end well after all. But we must not hurt tlie 
corn in clearing out the tares. We must forget our- 
selves, and think first of Cbiiat's glory, cease our 
recriminations, and regard all these calamities as a 
call to each of us to amend his own life. 

And to Duke George again : • — 

■ More* £4, IG2S. 

Far be it from me to accuse the Emperor and Fer- 
dinand of cruelty. Both of tbeni have stood my firm 
friends when my enemies waiite<l to destroy uie. But 
I had rather tlie plague could be stayed by quiet reme- 
dies than by the deaths of thousands of human crea- 
tures, and in this I do but say what Augustine said, 
and Jerome, and other chau^ions of the faith. I am 
not pleading for heretios. I speak in the interests of 
the princes themselves and of Catholic truth. The poi- 

tBou has gone dee p. If the sword is to be the cure, good 
and bad will fall alike by it, and none can t«ll what 
' Ep. dooonlui,, alniilcod. 
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the end will be. Charity and humanity recommei 
milder courses. It is not what heretics deserve, bnl 
what is most expedient for Christendom. The Donat- 
ists were worse than heretics, yet Augustine did not 
wish them killed. I blame neitlier Chailes nor Ferdi- 
nand. The heretics challenged them, and have earned 
what they may get, but I wish this war would end, as 
I have told the Emperor again and again ; and as to 
heresy, it is better to cure a sick man tlian to kill 
him. To say that severity will fail to cure hei-esy is 
not to defeuil it, but to point out how it could be dealt 
with better. 

One more, to the Bishop of Augsburg : 

Avguit 2t\, I53S.. 

The state of the Church distracts me. My own c( 
science is easy ; I was alone in saying from the Bi 
that the disorder must be encoimtered in its germs ; 
was too true a prophet j the play, which opened wil 
universal Imnd-olapping, is ending as I foresaw that it 
must. Tlie kings are fighting among them.selves for 
objects of tlieir own. Tlie monks, instead of looking 
for a reign of Christ, want only to reign themselvea. 
The theologians curse Luther, and in curaing hiin 
curse the truth delivered by Christ and the Apostles, 
and, idiots that tliey are, alienate with their fcAll 
Kpeeches many who would have returned to the Chnrdliij 
or but for them wotdd have never left it. ' 

No fact is plainer than that this tempest has been 
sent from heaven by God's anger, is the frogs and lo> 
ousts and the i-est were sent on the Egyptians ; hut no 
one remembers hia own faults, and each blames the 
other. It is easy to see who sowed the seed and who 
rijtfned the ci-op. The Dominieana accuse rae. They 
will find no heresy in work of mine. I am not ao 
thought of by greater men then tliey. 

The Emperor wantH me in Spain, Ferdinand wants 

me at Vienna, the Kegeut Margaret invites me to Bra. 

bant, the Iving of England to London. Each often 

' Xp. dcccvlixi., itbriclf«d. 
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me an ample salary, sind this they can give. Alas I 
they cannot give me back my youth and strength. 
Wotild they cunld ! 

Yet more important is a letter written at the same 
time to an unnamed English bishop,' who had com- 
plained of passages in the " Colloquies " reflecting on 
the monks and the confessional. Erasmus goes at 
length into the whole question. 

What I have said (he writes} is not to discourage 
confession, but to clieck the abuse of it. Confessions 
arc notoriously betrayed. The aim of the monks ia 
not to benefit men's soids but to gather harvests tmt 
of their purses, learn their secrets, rule in their houses ; 
and everyone who knows the facts will understand 
why these confessors need to be controlled. I have not 
condemned ceremonies. I have only insisted on the 
proper use of them, Christ did the same, so why 
find fatdt with me ? I have complained of tlie extrav- 
agant importance attached to fasting, I have just 
heard that two poor creatures are to be murdered in 
France because they have eaten meat in Lent. I have 
said there are too many holidays ; others have said so 
besides me. More sins are committed on holidays 
than on any other day in the week. I have spoken 
of miracles. The Christian religion nowadays does not 
require miracles, and tliere are none ; but you know 
what lyuig stories are set about by (trafty knaves. 

After giving various instances of monastic knavery, 
he goes on : — 

To rascals like tliese the Pope and the princes are 
now entrusting power to suppress heresy, and they 
abuse it to revenge their own wrongs. The monastic 
profession may be honourable in itself. Genuine 
monks we can re8))ect; but where are they? What 
monastic character have those we see except the dress 
and the tonsure? It would be wrong to say that 
1 Bp. dMwJxxii. 
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there are no exceptions. But I beseech you — yt 
who are a pure gooB man — go round the religioi 
houses in your own diocese ; how much will you fii 
of Christian piety ? The mendicaut orders are t 
worst ; and are they to be allowed to tyranni»e over 
us? I do not say this to injure any individual. I 
say it of those who disgrace their calling. They ate 
hat%d, and they know why ; but they wUl not mend 
tlieir lives, and think to bear down opposition with 
insolence and force. Augustine says that there were 
nowhere better men than in monasteries, and oowhete 
worse. What would he say now — if he was to see so 
many of these houses both of meu and women puUio 
brothels ? [Quid duuo Augustinus diceret si videret 
multa monasteria quse uihil differunt a pubUcis lit] 
anaribus? Quid de monacharuin multis eollegiis 
-quibus nihil minus reperias quam caatitat«m ?] 

I speak of these places as they exist now amc _ 
ourselves, Inunortal Gods I how small is the nnmber 
where you will find Christianity of any kind I The 
malice and ignorance of these creatures will breed a 
revolution worse than Luther's unless the prinoes and 
bishops see to them. The Dominicans and Franci»- 
eans have been lighting their fagots in France. These 
ai-c but the firat droppings of the storm, the preludes 
of what we are to expect from monastic despotism, 
and if their hands arc not held, the rage of the jieople 
will burst out in a toruiulo. The mendicants are at 
the bottom of the ini^hief, and there will be no pel 
til! they are made to know their places. It wul 
for their own security. The most respectable, if i 
the largest part of these communities, desire it tbei 
selves. To abolish them is a rude remedy. It has 
been done in some places, but they ought to be brought 
back to their original purpose as schools of piety, and 
it will be a good day for the monks when they are re- 
formed. They must not be allowed to live longer in 
idleness. Their exemptions nmst be cancelled, aud the^ 
umst be placed imder the bishops ; and as to th' 
images, the people must be taught that they are 
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more than signs. It would he better if there were 
none at all, ami if pi-ayer was only iiddressed to Christ. 
But in all things let there he moderation. The storm 
has come njjon ns by the will of God, who is plaguing 
us as he plagued the Egyptians. Let us confess our 
aijia and pray for mercy. 

If the Emperor meant to try persecution, the reli- 
gious orders, and especially the mendicant orders, 
would necessai-ily he the most active in it, tlirougli the 
immense powers of the confessional. Erasmus was in 
terror at the prospect, and persisted, wherever his 
voice could reach, in exposing their i-eal character. 
Had he been a Lutheran wTiting to Lutherans, his 
evidence might he susj>ected, but he addresses his 
protests to bishops, statesmen, cardinals, princes, to 
whose personal experieDcc he appeals. It was danger- 
ous to tell the truth. It would have been doubly 
dangerous — entirely fatal to him — to lie or exagge- 
rate. He mentions, on his own personal knowledge, 
several specially dis^sting features of monastic life. 
Part of a monk's duties was to read aloud in the re- 
fectory some edifj'ing stoiy. It would be begun and 
ended in the usual way ; in the intervals the reader 
would introduce licentious anecdotes of adventures in 
brotJiels. Otliers would baptize and hear confessions 
when they were drunk. He tells a case where a fathei^ 
who was far gone this way, fell asleep in the box 
when hearing a confession. The penitent, finding he 
was not attende<l to, broke off and went away ; 
another penitent came, and the father again slept; 
the second sinner, less patient than the other, roused 
him, and askc<l him if he was listening. The father 
confounded the two. " Yes, yes," he said, " yon told 
me you ha^l broken open your neighbour's deak. 
Very good. Go on." The man said he liad broken 
open no desk and went off in a rage. 
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Erasmus gives extraordiiiarr iiistancea of the igi 
ranee of tbe clergy. One was eonnected with bin 
and is described in a letter to Martin Li]>sins.' 



Not long ago a physician of my acquaintance hap- 
pened to say something in my favour in a public assem- 
bly. A Dominican prior present. i-eput«d learned, said 
my work was worthless, fidl of obscenities, and uiiKt 
t« be rea^l by decent pt^ople. The physician asked for 
an example. The Dominican said that in my treatise 
on marriage I had accused the bishops of unnatural 
crimes, and had charged them besides with keeping 
four or five concubines. The book was produced, and 
he pointod out a passage where I say that as the rale 
now stands a priest cannot be a luamed man, but 
may keep mistresses and yet l)e putua or riXxios and 
hold foUr or five ejnscopns. I'utus, which meanfl 
pure, he had taken to be the masculine of puta (a 
whore), and to mean a caifefhi.i. Ephcopan, ^tL 
Paul's word for bishops' sees, he bad construed iotflj 
bishops' wives. 

Exposed to the attacks of such enemies as thi 
and threatfne<l by the Spanish Inquisition, Ei 
bad a bad time of it — cursed on one side by the 
Lutherans, who charged him with sinning against 
light : cursed by the theologians of the ok) seliool ait 
the cause of all the disttn-bance; and both sides, and 
especially the Catholics, clamouring to liim to xjieok ft 
decisive word. His books were selling fast«r thaii 
ever, and the injury to the Church, if injury thtv 
were doing, was continually growing. An orthodi 
chamijion urged him to clear hiniBi>lf from tlie sii 
cion of favouring n falling cause. He answers :'— 

The confusion spreads, and may grow to worse 

than you think. Luther's first protect was hardly 

' £p. dcoocliiii. 

' Bp. ooeslv., xecuiiil Hriin. 
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more than a jest. The mooks shrieked. Bulls and 
edicts followed. What have they effected? It may 
be that parts of my writings need correction ; but 
there is a time for everythinij. You think Luther 
prostrate. Would that he was ! He has been pierced 
often enough, but he lives yet — lives in the minds of 
men to whom he is commended by the wickedness of 
the monks. You and your friends think that when 
you have finished Luther you will settle ficcouiits 
with Erasmus. You have not finished Luther, and 
while Luther lives you will hide like nails in your 
shells. I encountered Ikim at the request of the Pope 
and the Kmperor in his sti-ongest position. I was 
victorious ; but I was wounded ui tlie fight, and you 
took the opportunity to fall on me from behind. 

All this was hard to bear ; Erasmus was growing 
old (past sixty), suffering besides from gout and 
stone, and heavy laden with his editions of the fathers, 
which, in spite of tus troubles, he still st«adily laboured 
at. He was tliin-skinited as ever, and wnthed under 
the darts which were flung at him. The Emi^eror 
remained personally kind, and the threatened inquiry 
into his works in Spain was silenced. But the public 
attitude of Charles was ambiguous and menacing. 
The edicts were being enforced in the Low Countries 
against Anabaptists. Peasant wars had broken out. 
Anabaptism meant anarchy and social ruin, and must 
be suppressed at all hazards. Both the Pope and 
Charles, however, seemed to have determined on a 
^general policy of repression, and the victory of the 
Church party would mean the victory of darkness and 
superstition, against which he bad been fighting all 
his life. His enei^ never slackened, his letters to 
contemporary scholars on learned siibjtYits tbroiigh 
this anxious time were as elaborate as if he thought 
of nothing save the rendering of Greek ttxXs. But 
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the aspect of things grew bhicker and blacker, and \ 
sickened at the thought of what was coming. 



TO LEWIS BER.! 



April 1, 1529. ' 



Gotl knows what the end will be. Like enough lie 
iu punishing us for our ainit. Sad indeed lias been the 
fall, speuiiilly among those who were pillars of the 
Church. Read the Gospels, read the constitutiona of 
the early popes. Head what Gerson aays of the priests 
and monks in one of his works, and see how we have 
degenerated. But never will I be temi)ted or exas- 
pi^rated into deserting the true commnuiou. I have 
at times been provoked into a desire of i-evenge. But 
the prick goes no deeper than the skin. The ill-will 
of some wretched fellow-creature shall not tempt me 
to lay hands on the mother who washed me at the 
font, fed me with the word of God, and quickened me 
witli the sacraments. I will not lose my immortal 
soul to avenge a worldly wrong. I resist the weak- 
ness, though I cannot choose but feel my injuries. I 
understand now how Arius and Tertullian and Wick- 
liff were driven into schism by malicious cleigy and 
wicked monks. I will not forsake the Church myself, 
I would forfeit life and reputation sooner ; but how 
unprovoked was the eonspiracy to ruin me \ My 
crime was my effort to promote learning. That was 
the whole of It. For the rest I have been rather their 
friend than their enemy. I advised divines to leave 
scliolastic subtleties and study Scripture and the fa- 
thers. I bade monks remember their profession, for- 
sake the world, and live for God. Was this to bate 
the divines and the monks ? Donbtless I have wished 
that popes and cardinals and bishops were more like 
the Apostles, but never in thought have I desired tboae 
offices abolished. There may be arguments about the 
Keal Presence, but I will never believe that Christ 
would have allowed His Church to r 



such an error (if error it be) as to worship a waJ 
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for God. The Lutheran notion that any Christian 
may consecrate or absolve or ordain I think pure in- 
sanity. But if monks fancy tliat by screaming and 
shrieking they can recover their old tyranny, or tliat 
popes and prelates can put the lire out with a high 
hand, they are ^eatly mistaken. It may be smothered 
for a moment, but surely it will break out again. A 
disease can only be cured by I'emoving the causes of 
it. We need not give up our belief in the Church 
because men are wicked. But if fresh shoots are not 
to sprout, the evil must be torn out by the roots. 

And again, to the same correspondent : — 

See what the world is coming to — rapine, murder, 

plague, famine, rebellion : no one trying t*> mend his 

own life; God scourging lis, and we taking no heed, 

and hardening our hearts against Him. What can bo 

I before us but the deluge ? 

Anabaptism was a new and ugly phenomenon. 

Like the modem Socialists, the Anabaptists threatened 

to destroy society and remake it on a new pattern, and 

Luther and even Erasmus excluded these poor 

' wretches from toleration. Yet Erasmus would have 

I bad a pitying word for the devil himself. 

This sect (he says') is peculiarly obnoxious because 
they teach community of goods, and will not obey 
magistrates. They have no churches. They do not 
aim at power, and do not resist when arrested. They 
are said to be moral in their conduct, if anything can 
be moral with so corrupt a faith, 

Erasmus was against burning even Anabaptists, and 
each poor \'ictim that he heard of gave him a [ 
The Sorbonne was just then active in Paris ; Francis 
wanting to establish a reputation for orthodoxy. 
They had found an unhappy wretch of this persuasion 
preaching repentance. Erasmus observes that it wa» 
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no such terrible crime, mankind being supi>o8e(l 
require repentance ; but they seized and roafited bin 
for all that. 

The aucidant of date introduces another letter, writ- 
ten sinmttaneously vfith those which I Lave just 
quoted. It has no reference to his alarms at the st»t« 
of Enrope, but it relates to a subject which may have 
an interest for yoti in itself, and I may close this 
tnre witli it. 

You will all have hoard of Henry VIII. 's 
against Luther ; a question rose at the time, and has 
continued ever siuco, whether Henry wrote it himself. 
Here is what Erasmus says on the subject.' Coch- 
lacus, who was going fiercely into the divorce question, 
was among the doubters. Erasmus writes to him : — 

The German Catholics refuse to believe that a king 
can write a book. I will not say the ICiug of England 
bad no help. The most learned men now and then 
are helped by friends. But I am quit« sure the work 
is essentially bis own. His father was a man of 
strong sense. His mother was brilliant, witty, and 
pious. The King himself studied hard in his youth. 
He was quick, ]>rompt, skilful in all that ho under- 
took, and never took up anything which he did not go 
through with. He miide himself a fine shot, a good 
rider, a fair musician besides, and was well grounded 
in mathematics. His intellectual pursuits he has al- 
ways kept up. He spends his leisure in reading and 
conversation. He argues so pleasantlv that you for- 
get you are speaking with a Prince. He has studied 
the schoolmen, Aquinas, Scotus, and the rest. Monnt- 
joy, who saw that I waa suspicious about the t>ook, 
showed me one day a niimbtT of the King's letters to 
hiniaelf and to others. They were obviously his own, 
corrected and altoi'ed in his own hand. I had i 
answer to make. 

' Bp. miixTiii.. sbridgad. 
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LECTURE XVin. 

Aqk and ill-health hod tamed Erasmus's wandering 
propensities. He had now for several years been 
stationary at Bi'ile, by the side of his friend Froben'a 
printing establishment, whei'e his work was carried 
on. Bale was a sclf-govenied city with popular iu- 
stitutionB, and had so far remained Catholic. The 
reformers, however, bad been annually increasing. 
They found themselves at length with a clear major- 
ity, and he was to witness an ecclesiastical revolution 
immediately imder his own eyes. The scene aa Eraa- 
mus described it to Pirklieinier is curious in itself, and 
was a specimen of what had been going on in most of 
the free cities of Germany. He exjwcted disorder; 
there was none. The Catholic members of tlie Senate 
were expelled to prevent opposition, and the people 
went to work methodically to abolish the mass and 
establish Lutberanism. 

TO PIRKHEIMEB.' 
Smiths and carpenters were sent to remove the 
images from the churches. The roods and the unfor- 
tunate saints wei-c cruelly bandied. Strange that none 
of them worked a miracle to avenge their dignity, 
when before they had worked so many at the slightest 
invitation. Not a statue was left in cburcb, niche, 
or monastery. The paintings on the walls were white- 
washed. Everything combustible was burnt. ^Vhat 
would not burn was broken to pieces. Nothing was 
spared, liowever precious or beautiful ; and mass was 
prohibited even in private houses. 
I Sp. tnxlTuL 
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And ill anotlier letter : ^ — 

Tlie affair was less violent than we feared it might 
be. No houses were broken into, and no one was hurt. 
They would have hanged my neighbour, the Consul, if 
they had caught him, but he slipped off id the night ; 
not like St. Paul in a basket, but down the river 
in a boat. His crime had bcei) that lie had so long 
obstructed the Gospel. As it was, no blood was abed^ 
but there was a cruel assault on altars, images, 
pictures. We are told that St. Francis used to ref 
light remarks about his five wounds, and several ol _ 
saints are said to have sho>vn displeasure ou similar 
occasions. It was strange that at Bale not a saint 
stirred a finger. I am not so much surprised at the 
jiatience of Chriat and the Virgin Mary. 

Erasmus had seen the storm coming am] lind 
pared for it. He had perceived that a reformed 
could no longer be a home for him — go he must, 
the Catholic world was not to reproach him with 
an accomplice. He had feared that if ho triod 
escape, the revolutionary party might kei^|> him 1:^ 
force. He procured a safe-conduct, and an invitation 
from the Archduke Ferdinand. His books, plat«, and 
property he despatched privately to Fi-eyburg. within 
the Austrian frontier. The magistrates, ho thought, 
would heeitatfl to interfere with hun when protected 
with a pass in the Archduke's hand. ^^^H 

Money (lie tells Pirkheimer), with plate, j^^'d^^^l 
and anything which would tempt robbers, had beea^^H 
sent on first, and afti^rward two waggon loads of 
books and furniture. I called on Q^olampadius ; wo 
had some talk, and did not quarrel. He wanted m« 
to remain at Bale. I said I was sorry to leave it, but 
if I stayed I should seem to approve of what bad 
been done ; and my baggage, besides, had be(>n all 
doHpatchod to Freyburg. lie said he hoped I sboi 
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return ; we shook hands and partt^l. In fact, I imd 
DO choice. ] oould not stay !n a placo where I shouM 
be at the mercy of tlie rabble, anil where I could not 
expect the protection of the magistrates. I had some 
difficulty in getting on board my boat. I wanted to 
start from a private landing-place. The Senate said 
that Bale was free for everyone to come and go. 
There was no need of secrecy, and it c^uld not be 
allowed. I submitted, and embarked with a few 
friends at the bridge. At Freyburg I found the ofiQ- 
ciala most hospitable, even before Uiey had received 
the Archduke's letter. They have allotted me as a 
residence the unimished palace which was begun by 
Maximilian, 

At Freyburg Erasmus was peraonally eafe, but the 
ill-look of public affairs moi-e and more disturbed him. 
"War is coming," he wrote. "The Emperor thun- 
dera from Italy, and revolution rushes forward among 
the Germans. I have wished myself at Cracow." 
He had a personal sorrow, too, in the loss of a distin- 
gui.shed young French friend, Louis Berquin, who 

I was seized and burnt by the Church authorities at 
pans for speaking hi.s mind too freely. 
All error is not heresy (he says, writing about it to 
TTtenhoTius '), and a man who is honestly mistaken, 
and has merely adopted a wrong opinion, is not to be 
confounded with ill-^lispositioncd rebels and disturbers 
of public peace. It is a new thing to burn a man for 
a mistake, and I wonder how the practice began. If 
the piety of the French kept pace with their su]>er8ti- 
tion. one might approve of this new-born zeal of theirs. 
It is matched on the other side: in some German 
States the Pope is Antichrist, the bishops are hob- 
goblins, the priests swine, the princes tyrants, the 
I monasteries Satan's conventicles ; and the power is ui 
tlte hands of Gospel mobs, who are readier to light 
tiian reason, llnppy Berquin if he has died with a 
> Ky. mix., abridged. 
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good conscience, for good and bad are now sent 
same road — lianged, burnt, or dismembered. Decern 
magistrates will crucify you as readily as the sav 
agest despot. Human courts of justice are not worth 
much nowadays, and those are fortunate who 
acquitted at the great tribunal. 



Another letter : 






TO ^MLLItlB AB ^MILIO.' 



All grows wilder and wilder. Men talk of hereny 
and orthdoxy, of Antichrists and Catholics, but none 
Bpeak of Christ, The world is in labour. Good may 
come if Christ directs the birth. There is no help 
else. Paganism comes ta life a^in ; Pharisees fight 
against the Gospel ; in such a monstions tempest we 
need skilful pilots. Chi-ist has been sleeping so far. 
I trust the prayers of the faithful will wake Him. He 
may tlien comm:md sea and waves, and they will obey 
Him. The monks have howled. The theologians 
have made articles of belief. We have had prisons, 
informations, bnlls, and burnings ; and what has come 
of them? Outcries enough ; but no crying to Christ. 
Christ will not wake till we call to tlim in sincerity oE 
lieart. Then He will arise and bid the sea be still^i' 
and there will be a gi-cat calm. ~ 

The confusion in Germany and the straitened 
of Charles's finances hati made the payment of Era»- 
nius'a Imperial pension somewhat iiregidar ; and be- 
yond this be had still no settled income save what be 
received from Warhiini and Mountjoy. He liad l)een 
Always careless in bis expenses, and failing heidth had 
not promoted economy. Lavish presents from groHt 
people, lay nud ecclesiastic, plate, jewels, and m 
had spared him so far from anxiety, oven 
Charles's treasurer forgot him. But the move 

1 Ep, nil,, Hbriil|[B<l' 
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Bale to Freyburg and the starting a new establish- 
ment had proveil a costly business, and lie might have 
been in difficulties again but for the generosity of the 
Fuggers, the great banking firm at Augsburg. The 
head of the house, however, came to his assistance 
with unbounded liberality ; and Freyburg otherft-ise 
suited him well. It was within the Austrian bound- 
ary, and under Ferdinand's immediate authority. The 
only danger would be if the European war rolled that 
way, or the Turks took Vienna, either of which was 
possible. The country might then be overrun with 
vagabond soldiers, who were EraHmua's special horror 
and the eui-se of the age. He could not execrate too 
loudly the madness of the two monari'hs for whose 
rivalry the world was too narrow. Francis had ao- 
oepted a dispensation from the Pope from the oath 
which he had sworn at the Treaty of Madrid, Charles 
insisted on his bond ; and at a time when Europe most 
needed the ruling hand of secular authority the Turks 
were left to fasten themselves on Hungary, the free 
cities of Germany to i-evolt from thi? Church, and 
frantic theologians. Catholic, Lutheran, Zwinglian, 
and Cal%'inist. to tear and rend each other. 
It was a mad world. 

TO BOTZEMUS.' 

Fbetbubo. Auyatl 13, l&2n. 
In such times as ours it is better to call on the Lord 
than to trust in princes and armies. We must pray 
to Him to shorten these tlays, AUa ! Chnstianity 
has sunk so low that scarce a man knows now what 
calling on the Lord means. One looks to cardinals 
and bishops, another to kings, another to the block 
battalions of monks and divines. What do they want? 
What do they expect from protectors, who care 
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nothing for Catholic piety, and care only t 
their oM power and enjoyments t We were drunk or 
asleep, and God has sent these at«rn schoolmasters to 
wake us up. The rope has been overstrained. It 
might have stood if they had slackene<I it a little, but 
tliey would rather have it break than save it by con- 
cession. The Pope is head of the Church, and as aucli 
deserves to be honoured. He stretched his authori 
too far, and so the first strand of the rope pi 
Pardons and indulgences were tolerable witjiin lii 
Monks and commissaries filled the world with t _ 
to line their own pockets. In every Church were tlid 
red boxes and the crosses and the papal arms, ami 
the people were forced to buy. So the second strand 
went. Then there vraa the invocation of saints. The 
images in cliurches at first servetl for ornaments and 
examples. By-and-by the walls were covered with 
scandalous pictures. The cult ran to idolatry; so 
parted a third. The singing of hymns was an ancient 
and pious custom, but when music was introdiicetl 
fitter for weddings and banquets than for God's ser- 
vice, and the sacred words were lost in affected int4>- 
nations, so that no word in the Liturgy was spoken 
plainly, away went another. What is more solemn 
than the mass? But when stupid vagalrand priests 
learn up two or three masses and rejieat them over 
over as a cobbler makes shoes; when notorious 
fligatos officiate at the Lord's table, and tlio sacre 
of mysteries is sold for money — well, this strand is 
almost gone too. Secret confession may be nseful ; 
hut when it is etnploycd to extoi-t money out of the 
terrors of fools, when an institution designed as medi- 
cine for the soul is made an instrument of priestly vil- 
Lmy, this part of the cord will not last much longer 
either. 

Priests who are loose in their lives and yet dcjnftnd 
to be honoured as superior beings have brought their 
order into contempt. Careless of purity, careless what 
they do or how they live, the monks have trusted to 
their wealth and aumbera to crush those whom 
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can no longer deceive. They pretended that their 
olotttes woiQd work miracles, that tliey could bring 
good luck into houses and keep the devil out. How 
ia it at present '? They used to be thought gods. 
They are now scarcely thought honest men. 

I do not say that practices good iu themselves 
should be condeuine<l because they are abused. But 
I do say that we have ourselves given the occasion. 
We have no right to be surjirised or angry, and we 
ought to consider quietly how best to mt.'et the storm. 
Ab things go now there will be no improvement, let 
die dice fall which way they will, Tlie Gospellers go 
for anarchy ; tJje Catliolica, instead of i-epenting of 
their sins, pile superstition on superstition : while Lu- 
ther's disciples, if such they he, neglect jirayers, neg- 
lect the fasts of the Church, and eat more ou fast days 
than on common days. Papal constitutions, clerical 
privileges, ai-e scorned and trampled on ; and our won- 
derful champions of the Church do more than anyone 
to bring the Holy Sec int« contempt. There are ru- 
mours of peace. Gwl grant tht'y prove true. If the 
Emperor, the Pope, and the Kings of France and 
England can compose their differences and agree on 
some common coiirse of action, evangelical religion 
may be restored. But we must deserve our blessings 
if we are to enjoy them. When princes go mad, the 
Eaolt is often In ourselves. 

As to me, my worst enemies used to be the Domini- 
cans and Carmelites. Now I am best hated by the 
Franciscans, and especially by the observant branch 
of them. They have long railed at me inside their 
walls. Lately oue of them stormed at me for an hour 
in St Peter's Chmvh. and in such terms that many of 
the people went out before the sermon was finished. 
Cavajal Salamanca has brought out a book worthy of 
a child of St. Fraucis ; when it appeared it was nailed 
to a gibbet. 

Cardinal Newman said that Protestant tradiLiou on 
the Btat« of the Church before the Reformation ia 
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liuUt on wholesale, unscrupulous lying. Erasmus wkb 
as true to the Holy See as Cardinal N^ewmau himself. 
I <lo not koow whether he is included among these 
unscrupulous liars. It is an easy way to get rid of 
unpleasant witness. 

The rumours of peace proved true. ^\Tiere stal 
men hod failed, the ladies were successful. 
Queen Kegent of the Netherlands and the Queen c»f 
FrauL-e met at Cambray and arranged preliminaries. 
A conference followed, where Kngland wa« again reiv 
resented by Sir T. More ; and the wai' which liad so 
liorrified Erasmus carae for a time to an end. It had 
begtm in defence of the Pope against the Emperor. 
Partners liad changed in the course of it, and before 
it was over the Emperor and the Poi)e liad become 
close allies, and the future position of England towai 
both of them was depending on the decision wl 
was to be given on the divorce of Catherine of 
gon. " Tlie peace is made, " Henry said to her wl 
the business at Cambray was concluded. " It 
on you whether it is to last, " 

A few words to explain Henry's meaning. 

Germany being divided and distracted, the militaiy 
power in Europe was paititioned between the Em- 
peror and tlie Kings of France and England, 
resources of Charles and Fi-anck I. were so 
balanced that the accession of England to either 
turin-d the scale. France v^as the hei-editary em 
of England ; Spain and Burgundy Eugliiiid's hei 
tary ally ; and, if the old alliance oouh) l>e i-e-esl 
lished, France was unlikely to break the peace agwi 
The only obstacle was the proposed divoi-ce of Queen 
t'atlierine. I need not enter here into the rights and 
wi-ongs of that rauch-agitate<l tjucstion : but it is quito 
irertnin that the Emperor, the Pope, every responsil" 
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atatesman in Europe, except perhaps the King of 
France, desired to see it honourably and amicably ar- 
ranged. Marriages i-ontracted by princes for political 
purposes are uniler other conditions than voluntary 
contracta between private persons. The marriage of 
Henry and Catherine ha<l been arranged for a politi- 
cal purpose ; it had failed in the primary object of 
providing a mide heir to theci-owu,aui:l in tlie absence 
of a male heir it was notorious that a fiesh war of 
auocession would follow ou the Kind's deiith. Catli- 
erine was jiast the age when she <-onld hope for an- 
other child. As she was Prince Arthur's widow, her 
marriage witli Henry had been made possible only by 

' a papal dispensation, and it was uncertain whether the 

^^^(Uspcnsation itself bud been lawfully granted. The 
^^B dissolution of such a marriage when the interest of a 
^^P great nation was at stake would have been simple and 
^ uoobjectioDuble. No decision ueeded to be made on 
the validity of the marriage, and Catherine could re- 
tain her title .lud estabhshinent, and thus would lose 
nothing. She liad hut to retire into what was called 
lax religion and to take a formid vow of celibacy. 
The King could then be easily enabled to marry again. 
This was the solution of the difficulty which the Pojie 
himself desire<l and urged, having admitted Utat 
Henry's demand was a just uue. Charles, tliougb nut 
pleased with the slight u[>on his family, would have 
sacrificed his pride to preserve the Kiiglisli alliance 

I and the peace of Europe, The only difficulty lay 
iritb Catherine. Consent she would not, and the Em- 
peror, as her natural })rotectDr, insisted that her mar- 
riage should not be judicially declared nidi against 
her will. The question was hanging in abeyance at 
the time of the Peace of Cambray. and no mention 
vas made of it among the articles considered. Caidi- 
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nal Campegio, Erasmus's friend, was on his way 
England as legate with a commission to settle 
dispute, and Clement had secretly promised HeJ 
that Campegio should give judgment in liis favooFi 
But promises went for little with a Pope who had 
powers to bind aud to loose ; and Charles, on the 
other hand, had extorted another 8c<!ret promise from 
him that till Catherine agreed no judgment should lie 
given at all. Henry was a dangerous person to trifle 
with. Another question now naturally rose — whetlier 
a Pope who refused deliberately to do what be ac- 
knowledged to be right, who was sacrificing the inter- 
ests of England at the biddiug of another soveret] 
could be allowed to retain any authority at all in d 
land ; whether England was not couij)eteut to u 
her own problems in hev own way. All turned 
Catherine, and that was the meaning of Henry's 
words to her. If she would consent, Charles and 
Ueury would remain friends, and they two with 
Pope could restore order to Europe. Singular 
so much should have hung on the will of a single 
man ! Erasmus was unable to believe that intei 
so enormous could be interfered with by so slight la 
obstacle. When he lieard that the business was 
trusted to Campegio he ceased to feci even uneatti- 
ness, so oonfiilent whs he of a satisfactory result. 
Little did he foresee, sharp-sighted though he was, 
that out of this small cloud would grow a stori 
which would cost the lives of the dearest friends tl 
lie had. 

On the conclusion of the peace Charles went 
Italy to be crowned by the Pojte. Sir T. More, ai 
said, had represented England at Cainbray. Erasmi 
wrote him a lutter full of cougnitulatioiis, full of 
miration of Henry and the services which the King 
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England has rendered and would again render to 
Cliristendoiu. Erasmus's chief anxiety waa for Ferdi- 
nand, who was being ground between the Turks and 
the Gennaa Protestants. 



TO SIS T. MORE.* 

FuETBURci, Srpltmber G, 1529. 

Would that Ferdinand's aff^rs were in as good con- 
dition as his kindness deserves. He had been my best 
friend. Two years back be wanted me to go and livfi 
with him at Vienna. Fortune deals cruelly with him 
now. He applied for help to the Diet of Speyer, and 
they offered him so little that he would not take it. 
The Emperor b in Italy, staying longer than I liku 
with the Pope. This colloguing between popes and 
princes bodes no good to Christianity. . . . The 
theologians say I i-an away from Bale because I was 
afraid. If I went back they would say I was joining 
the rebels. Everyone, even my opponents, wante<l mo 
to stay, and my going was entirely against my will. 
Bole had been a nest for me so many years, and tliere 
was arisk in moving with such health as I now suffer 
from. But I preferred to venture my life rather than 
appear by remaining to approve of what bad been 
done. With common prudence the revolution might 
have been prevented. But a couple of monks set the 
fire blazing — one by a sermon in the cathedral, and 
the other by a similar performance in hia convent- 
George of Saxony talks of encountering Luther. I 
might as well encounter Thraso. I advised him to let 
Luther alone. My health is gooil, and the summer 
has been charming, but I fear for the autumn. This 
place is half surrounded by mountains, and scarce a 
day pasties without raiu. 

Erasmus's expectations from the j>eace wore disap- 
pointed. The Emperor's hands were now frc«. The 
Church ]>arty were clamouring to him to lose no mora 
I Ep. itilmiv.i abridged. 
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time and to interfere with a high liand in GenuaniB 
and the Emperor seemed inclined to grataiy then 
The Lutheran Statea were arming for defence, i 
war seemed only to have ceased with France to I 
followed by a furious conflict in Germany. 

Srplrmba' 8, 16291 
I fear (Erasmus writes to Mountjoy •) that the Gos- 
pel will lead to a desperate sti-uggle. Geraiany is pre- 
paring for it, and the theologians are inflainlug the 
wound. I could wiah them a better niiud. I myself 
seem doomed like Hercules to be fighting monsterx 
all ray life, and weary I am of it. Never since tlit^ 
world hegan was such an age : everynhei-e smoke and 
steam. I trust Cardinal Campegio has dispersed 
small cloud you wot of.* 

Campegio, as you know, did not disperse that an 
cloud, and the news from England became bo inter- 
esting as to make Erasmus forget for a moment ths 
sins of the theologians. M'olsey was dismissed £n>m 
the chancellorship. The seals were given to Sir 
Thomas Moi-e, and Parliament was summoned to begin 
the movement which was to sever England from tlio 
Roman communion, Campegio had argued, implored, 
entreated ; Catherine had remained inexorable. Tlie 
Emperor, relying, perhaps, on the a.s3urances of tba 
ambassador that the English nation would stand bjr 
the Queen, forbade the Pope to keep his promise to 
Henry ; and the question rose whether a supreme 
judge of Christendom, who va» allowing himself to be 
controlled by an earthly monarch in a cause of politi- 
cal importance, could be pei-mitted to retain a power 
which he could no longer use impartially. At all 
events, resjKct for such a pope was no longer to d«lay 
the reform in England of the abuses which had throi 
I Bp. mlxiTii. » Hie divonw. 
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GemiEuiy into revolution. In England there was the 
same simony, the same ])a.pal exactions, the same 
pluralism, forti&ed by purchased dispensations from 
Rome. Wolsey held three bishoprics and the wealthi- 
est of the English abbeys. In England there were 
the same convocations, passing laws, without consent 
of Parliament, to bind the laity ; the same Church 
courts to enforce such hiws, the same arbitrary im- 
pnsnnmeuts, the same complicated plunder in the 
name of religion, the same sales of pardons and indid- 
gences, the same ruinous appeals to Rome in every 
cause which could be construed as spiritual, the same 
extortions supported by excoramunieation, which, if 
disobeyed, passed into a charge of heresy; the same 
exemption fi'om the control of t)ie common law, which 
tlie clergy claimed in virtue of their order ; the same 
unblushing disregard of the common duties of moral- 
ity, enoonr.iged by impunity for vice. 

The endurance of the laity had been long exhausted, 
and the quarrel with the Pope gave an opportunity 
for Parliament to take in hand a reform for which 
the whole nation clamoured. The Genaan Diet bad 
drawn up a list of wrongs, their Centum. Grava- 
mina against the clergy, and had demanded redress. 
Erasmus, Sir T. More, Charles V. himself, every 
open-minded layman in Europe, knew reform to be 
neceBsary. The fall of Wolaey, who had been the 
embodiment of the detested system, was a signal for 
the fall also of the temporal [M>wer of the clergy. 
Ix>rd Darcy, the most Catholic noble in England, 
the special friend of Charles V., the future leader of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, took the lead in drawing up 
Wolsey's attainder, and the famous Parliament of 
1529 began its work of legal revolution amidst the 
shrieka of the hierarchy. 
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Henry VIII., with tlie help of hia people, waa doing 
precisely what Erasmus had himself urged oq Adrian 
and Clement as necessary and inevitable ; and it was 
no little joy to Erasmus to see bis friend More elected 
to preside over such a work in the House of Liords. 
Unfortunately, hia own he&i friends in England 
divided. The Didte of Norfolk succeeded Wolsey aa 
Prime Minister, Sir Thonias More was CluLncelli 
and both were strong for moderate reform. Fial 
War ham, Tun stall, the bishops generally, felt 
stinctively that far-reauhiug changes lay behind tl 
beginnings, and resisted to the utmost of their po^ 
The opposition to Church reform combined by 
grees with the opposition to the divorce. Catherine's 
cause became identified with the Church. Other ele- 
ments of discontent soon swelled her party, and Cath- 
erine herself became a secret centre of political <li»>. 
affection. A vast conspiracy spnmg up, organised hf\ 
Erasmus's old antagonists the monks and tbeologii 
and, as the quarrel with tlie Church developed into 
quarrel with the Pope, it tuok definite and di 
shajie. Henry was to be exconunnnicated and 
posed ; the peers of tlie old faction of the White li 
were to take the field again. Every monastery 
England became a nest of mutiny, and every friar 
pi-eachcr of sedition. 

The King knew what was going on, bttt did not 
uhoose to be frightened by it. Parliament prt^ 
ceeded with its work session after session. Conspir- 
acy went on simultaneously — Catherine acquiescent 
and at last encouraging. A Spanish army was to lie 
landed with the Pope's blessing in the east«m 
ties. The peers and gentry were to take arms, 
monasteries were to find tlie money. Sir T. More 
tack to the Cutliolic side in his liati-ed of Lutlicraniam^: 
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aod tlie danger grow like the prophet's gourd. Henry 
armed the English CoDimons, built a fleet, and paasod 
the statutes which still remain as the chai-ter of the 
Bpiritual li1>erties of the English laity. 

Events move<l fast. In sis years the authority of 
Borne was abolished. The Crown of England was de- 
clared independent of all foreign power, supreme in 
all causes, ecclesiastical and civil, within its own do- 
niinions. Warham died of grief ; More and Fisher 
fell on the scaffold ; the monasteries were peremptorily 
abolished and the rebellion crushed. 

Erasmus lived to see all this beginning. He hoped 
as it proceeded that each step would be the last ; that 
the Pope would be wise in time ; that England, which 
be had loved so well, might be spared the convulsions 
which he saw hanging ovei' Germany. On the divorce 
case itself he thouglit that Henry was justified in de- 
manding a separation : or at any rate that the will of 
a single woman ought not to stand in the way of the 
interests of Euroi>e. England, however, was far away. 
In England he could neitlier act nor advise. His own 
immediate concern was with the coming crisis in 
Germany. 

Charles, having consulted with the Pope, seemed to 
have resolved on decisive action. He summoned the 
Diet to meet at Augsbui^ to take into consideration 
the condition of the country. Both sides had armed, 
and were preparctl to fight if the Diet failecl. Among 
the Germans the Lutheran party were the strongest ; 
bat behind the Catholics was the Spanish army, if 
Chaxlea pleased to use it. Erasmus r^retted that he 
haA been unable to be present at Worms. He perliaps 
felt that he ought to make a stronger effort to 
ftt Augsburg, but he found an excuse in failing 
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TO CUTHBEKT TtTNSTALL.' 
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So far the battle has been fought with booba a 
pamphlets. We are coiniDg now to guns and halberts. 
If I cared leas for my soul than my body I would 
rather be witli the Lutherans ; but I will not forsake 
the one Church with death now clo^e on nie in the 
shape of a stone in my bladder. Were Augustine to 
preach hsre now as ht; preached in Africa, he woold 
be as ill-spoken of as Erasmus. I could find 600 pas- 
sages in Augustine, and quite as many in 8t. Paul, 
which would now be called heretical. I am but a sheep ; 
but a sheep may bleat when the Gosi>el is being ({&-_ 
stroyed. Theologians, schoolmen, and monks fancy 
in what they are doing they strengtljcn the Chi 
They are mistaken. Fire is not quenched by fire, 
tyranny of the Court of Rome and a set of scaiidalui 
friars set the pile alight, and they are pouring on oil to 
put it out. As to More, I am pleased to hear of bis pro- 
motiou. I do not congratulate him pei'sonally, but I 
congratulate Britain and, indii'ectly, myself. It is 
hoped that the Emperor's authority will end the Ger- 
man schism. I ti'ust, at any rate, that there will be no 
bloodshed, that the victory will be to Christ's honour, 
and that we shall not have papal officials and monks 
in power again. The clergy are thinking only of re- 
venge, and uot the least of amending their lives. 

The excitement grew as the Augsburg Diet dn 
near. The extreme faction was in power at Rom 
Erasmus's friends there were in the shade; and he 
himself, as he heard to his alarm and sorrow, was out 
of favour in the highest quarter. He could not under- 
stand why. He thought himself peculiarly meritorious 
in having held aloof from Luther, and now the Pa\ye 
was listening to people who told him that Erasmiu 
1 Kp. nuuii., abridgMl. 
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■was at the bottom of .idl Uiat had goue wrong. He 
■--wrote at great length to the Papal Secretary to com- 



TO 8ADOLET.1 



March 7, 1530. 






Do yon think (he saiil) that I could ever have con- 
nected myself witti a miserable mob? I have been a 
better friend to the Church than those who are for 
stamping the firt; out by force. I name no one. 
Some of them are friends of my own, but they have 
done no good that I can sec. The result so far is to 
add to the number of their enemies and to drive the 
Germans into a league. God grant I prove a false 
prophet ; but if you see the Catlioliu Church brought 
to wreck in Germany, remember that Erasmus fore- 
told it. The first mistake was to neglect Luther's 
protest against indulgences; the next, when things 
grew serious, to appeal to popular clamour and leave 
the defence to monks — men orbi fere invhos, haXeA 
of all the world. Luther's books were burnt when 
they ought to have been read and studied by earnest 
and serious persons. There was too much haste to 
persecute ; we tolerate Jews and BoLeuiians, we might 
have borne with Luther. Time cures disorders which 
nothing else will cure. I said all this, but no one at^ 
tended to me. I was called the friend of schismatics. 
Then came Aleander with the Pope's bull. He 
thought wonders of himself — burnt more books, filled 
tiie air with smoke, and went about with the Bm)>eror 
threatening right and left. He woidd have laid hold 
on me if the Emperor had not protected me. Another 
eminent person declared war on me at Rome — said I 
had no teaming and no judgment. When I com- 
plained, it appeared be had read nothing that I had 
written. 1 have still hopes. These trials may be for 
I onr good in the end and turn to the glory of the 

I Church. Other countries are in the same condition 
U Germany, only the disorder has not yet broken 
' Ep. OUMT., Abridge. 
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out. The fever is fed by the ferocity of an laterested 
faction. 

The hattle was now raging round the Real Presence. 
Luther on this point had remained oithodox, bat it 
was cliallenged by the Swiss reformers, and every 
tongue was busy with it. Again we listen to Eras- 
mus: — 

TO THE BISHOP OF UU,DE6HEIM.' 

Fbetbitrg, VotfA is, IS8OI 

Innumerable questions are asked — how tbe 
ments are transubstantiated ; how accidents cs 
aist without a subject ; how the colour, smell, 
quality, which are in the bread and wine before 
consecrated can remain when the substance is dianged ; 
at what moment the niiracle takes place, and what has 
happened when the bread and wine corrupts; how 
the same body can be in many places at once, Sea. 
Such problems may be discusaetl among the learned.. 
For the vulgar it is enough to believe tliat the rea|. 
body and blood of our Lord are actually present II 
is a mystery to be approached revei-entially. M< 
should not be allowed to march up and down Uie 
or chatter at the doors during the ceremony. Too 
out a play till the VaietB el plavdite ; can yoo 
wait for the completion of a miracle. In earlier "^ 
there was but one celebration in a day. Now, pai 
from superstition, partly from avarice, the saying 
masses has become a trade, like shoemaking or bri< 
laying — a mure means of making a livelihood. And:', 
again, some attention should be ])aid to the prief 
character ; dress and office are not enough, tiie HI 
must answer to the function. Nowadays, when thi' 
celebration is over, the man who has offered tbe saorii^ 
fice adjourns to drinking parties and loose talk, or to 
cards or dice, or goes hunting, or lounges in idlenewL 
While he is at the altar angok wait u)Kin him : when 
be leaves it he seeks the refuse of mankind. It is not 
'if,,.roxc». 
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decent. Prieats aliould not by their loose liviug teach 
heretics to despise the ineffable mystery. 

Two young Franciscans in Spain had been denoun- 
cing Erasmus again. An enthusiastic friend named 
Mexia had been fighting bis battles for biin. Kras- 
mus often complained of his loneliness, of his un- 
happy condition between the points of the two angry 
factions, of the inattention which was jmid by both to 
his advice and warnings. If the letter which he 
wrote to Mexia to thank him for his exertions is a 
faithful picture of his actual position, he ought to have 
been better satisfied ; for whether they took his advice 
or not, the great people of the world seem to have 
been particularly anxious to hear his opinions. 

TO HEXIA.' 

FBtirBURO, March 30, 1530. 
Great lords, bishops, abbots, learned men of whom 
I have never heard, write daily to me, to say nothing 
of kings and princes and high prelates who are known 
to all mankind. With their communications come 
magnificent presents. To the Emperor Charles I owe 
the best iiart of my fortune, and his loving letters are 
more precious than his gifts. His brother Ferdinand 
writes equally often to me and with equal warmth. 
The French king invites me to Paris. The King of 
England writes to me often also. The Bishops of 
Dnrham and Lincoln send me gems of epistles, so do 
other bishops and archbishops and princes and dukes. 
Antony Fugger sent me a hundred gold florins when 
he heanl that I was leaving Bale, and promised me aa 
much more annually if I would settle at Augsburg. 
Only a few d-iys since the Bishop of Augsburg brought 
me two hundred florins and two princely drinking 

I cups. 
I have a room fidl of letters from men of learning, 
■ i,j>. mciii., abridged. 
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nobles, princes, auil cardinals. I have a chest full 
gold and silver plate, cups, clocks, and rings 
have been presented to me. and I had many more 
which I have given away to other students. Of the 
givers, some are sages ; some are saints, like the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy and the Bishops of Liondon iwd 
Rochester. I have not sought their liberality ; I have 
always said that I had enough ; yet if I had no pen- 
sion fium the Kiuperor these aloue would aufiiee 
my support. Soinu cull uic, as you say, a sow 
heresies, and deny that 1 have lieen of service to 
ature. If this be so, how came X by the favours 
many distinguished men? Compare the world 
was tliirty years ago with the world as it is now, 
then ask what it owes to Erasmus. Then, not a pi 
would si>eud a farthing on his son's education ; now 
every one of tliem has a paid tutor in his family. The 
elder theologians were against me always, but the 
younger are on my side. Even among the monks, 
some who began with cursing are now taking my 
part ; and finally here Is yourself championing me 
against those im])ertinent Franciscans. But, ray dear 
friend, do not make the monks your enemies. They 
are Dodona's cauldrons ; if you stir one you stir all. 
I am Horry the Observants have so degenerated. Those 
two loquacious lads woidd not have ventured so far 
without encouragement from their elders. The prob. 
leni before us is how to heal this fatal schism with- 
out rivers of iilood; and these youths are spreading 
the tire. Such as they are past mending. Let them 
I have still confidence in tlie Emjieror; hv 
has authority : he is j)ious and wise ; he has even 
genius of a c^^rtain kind, and an Imperial objection to 
cruelty. 
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^V We have arrived at the famous Diet which met at 
^^ Aagsburg in the siimiuer of 1530. The Emperor wa^ 
present in person, with iiis brother Ferdinand, the 
German princes, the deputies from the free cities, the 
le^te Cauipegio fresh from failure in England, with 
his train of ecclesiastit-al warriors to defend the cause 
of Holy Church. Luther being under the ban of the 
empire could not be received. The confession of tlie 
reformed faith was drawn aud presented by Philip 
Melancbthon, and wa.s ai-eepted by more than lialf the 
Diet as representing tiieir belief. What would the 
Emperor do? Hud there been no English problem, 
no Catherine to pei-plex hJH action, it is likely that he 
would have insisted, sis he afteiwanls did at Trent, on 
a practical reform of the Court of Rome and the eccle- 
Btastical system, and have allowed the Confession of 
Angsbni-g to stand as an interim till the dii-ty sewers 
had been cleared out. But his bands were tied. The 
Church party required him to put the Lutherans 

■ down with fire and sword. Tlie Pope had not foi^ 
given the storm of Rome and his own imprisonment. 
If Chark« refused, tlie Pope it was too probable wotdd 
declare for the divoi-cc and so try to recover the alle- 
giance of England. Even bat! there been no Catherine, 
however, his situation was infinitely diflicult. Aa 
emperor he was head of Germany, but he ha>l neither 
revenue nor army save what he conid raise in his own 
hereditary dominions; and these by his coronation 
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oath be wm bound not to employ witbout the Diet's 
consent inside the limita of the empire. He hated the 
very thought of a religious civil war, yet he was re- 
sponaihle for order. The reforniiug States had set 
aside the old laws, altered tlie religious servioea, abol- 
ished bishops and biihops' courts, suppressed the 
monastories, seized and confiscated tlie inviolalili; 
property of the Church. When the Church appealed 
to him for protection, how was he to refuse? 

He was received immediately on his arrival at AugB- 
hurg witli a silent intimation of what lay before hint. 
He was sitting at dinner with his brother Ferdinand 
when hs was informed that a company of players 
wished to [jerform before him. They were admitted. 
The action was in dumb show. A man in a doctor's 
dress bi'ought iu a bundle of sticks, some straiglit, some 
crooked, laid them on the hearth, and retired. On 
his back was written " Reuchlin." Another followed 
who tried to arrange the sticks side by side, could not 
do it, grew impatient, and retired also. Ho was 
called Erasmus, An Augustinian monk came next 
with a burning chafing-dish, flung the crooked sticka 
into the fire, and blew into it to make it blaze, 
was Lutlier. A fourth came robed as an emperor 
seeing the tire spreading, tried to put it out with 
sword, and made it flame the faster. He, too, went off, 
and tlien appeared a figure in ijontifical robe and witli 
triple crawn, who started at the sight of the fire, 
lookeil about, saw two cans in the room, one full of 
water the other of oil, snatched the oil by mistake, 
jioured it on, and raised such a blaze that he fled in 
terror. This was Leo X. 

Erasmus was not present at the Dii^t ; perhapB he 
could not be ; but the Emperor knew what he thought; 
and the mumiuers had given a sufficiently just iepi»> 
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sentation of bis attitude. Erasmus wished tlie stieka 
litle by side. He was for tolei-ation and conces- 
nou, the Chureli rules for uuiforoiity to be rehLXod. 
the demands of tlie laity to be satisfied as far as might 
be witliout a schism, the clergy to be allowed to uiarry, 
the Church land question ito be settled by a compro- 
mise : while, as to doctrine, the ancient Articles of 
Faith, on which all parties were agreed, were a suffi- 
cient basis for communion. On the uew questions 
over which the world was quarrelling — the Ileal Pres- 
ence, the priesthood. Justification, predestination, fi'ee 
will, grace, merits, and the rest of it, men might be 
allowed to think as they pleased without ceasing to 
be Christiana or splitting into separate communities. 
Time and moderation would settle these problems, as 
they settled all others ; the worst possible course would 
be for one party to thrust its own opinions by force 
down the throat of the other. 

A few wise men, the Emperor among tliem, thought 
as Erasmus did. Alas, it required two centuries of 
fighting, and another century of jealousy and suspicion, 
before mankiud generally could be bi-ought to accept 
what seems now so obvious a truth. Erasmua watched 
the Diet from his sick bed, and wrote his thoughts 
about it to his friends. 



to philip melanchthon,' 

Fbetbpbo, Ju/j 7, 1530, 

You may hold ten Diets, but only God can ravtl 

out these complications. I can do nothing. Anyone 

who proposes a reasonable com)>ositiun is called a 

Lutheran, and that is all which he gains. I have been 

I ill these tliree months — sufi'enng, sick, and misera- 
ble. Medicine made uic worse. First I hod a violent 
pain ; then came a hard swelling down my right side 
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to tha groin, gathering at last at the pit of my atomw 
as if a suake had my navL-l in his teeth and was coilec 
round the iimbiliuus. Shooting pangs continaed so 
that I could neither eat noi- sleep, nor write nor dic- 
tate. The surgeon nearly blistered me to death ; at 
length the tumour was cut open, sleep retumod. and 
I was relieved. Now I orawi about feebly, but am 
not out of the doctor's handa. 



ro HIKCKIU8.' ^1 

I hear that three points have been proposed at t^ 
Diet : the Germans to help !n driving back the Turks ; 
the religious quan'el to he made up peaceably ; and 
the injuries to the Catholics to be examined into and 
redressed. I cannot guess what will come of it, and 
unless the reformed States hold together there will be 
fighting yet. Some think terms will be made. The 
Lutheran demands are moderate, ajid the Pope is 
ready to make concessions. Campegio is for mild 
measures, and has tlirice written to me from Augs- 
burg. The Bishop of Augsburg is also for yielding 
something, and is of course reviled as a. heretic, though 
one of the bi'st of men. Melanchthon writes that he 
does not despair. Many think I ought to be there ; 
but the Euiperor has not sent for me, and if he do 
1 am too ill to go, Some say the Emperor will men 
ask for money, refer the doctrines to the next genei 
oonneil, and put off the priests and bishops and mohl 
and abbots n'ho have buen plundered with hona ver' 
You will huve seen the Lutheran liliels against myi 
and reeognined the author. Who would have thouj 
the drunken scamp had so much venom in him ! 
sort of thing sets me against the whole party, 
will not allow tliat man has a. free will, and yet tbcnr 
hate thoHe who do not agi-ee with them. Some tefi 
me not to reail these things; others about the Em- 
[teror say I ought to answer, and sharply. I know 
not )iow it will be. I aru ill and old and worn out, 
and want to be at rest. 
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MELANCHTHON TO ERA.BHUS.> 

August 1, 1530. 
You would not believe there was such fury in man 
as is shown by the papal advocates. They see the 
Smperor and hiti brotJier are for moderation, and they 
want to foree them into violence. You, I understand, 
warn him against listening to them, and I hope your 
words win weigh with him. Continue your goml work, 
and deserve the thanks of posterity ; you cannot use 
your influence to better pnr^Mse. We have given in 
our own views without condemning others. We are 
told our concessious are too late ; but we wish to show 
that we desire peace if we can have it on fair condi- 
tions. Great clianges are plainly imminent. God 
grant our rulers may be so guided that the Chureh is 
not wrecked in the process. Again 1 beseech you, for 
Christ's sake, do not let the Emperor dei'lai-e war 
against quiet citizens who ai-e willing to accept fair 
conditions. 

The Bishop of Augsljurg exerted himself for peace, 
and was, of course, execrated by the Church party. 
Erasmus advised him to pay no lieed to the bite of 
reptiles. But, on the whole, the news from Augsburg 
was not encouraging. Clement, if he was ever mod- 
erate, was now urging extremities, and Charles could 
not break with him. It became clear tbiit he meant 
to insist ou submission, and the reforming leaders let 
him see that they were in earnest on their bide. They 
drew together in a bond for mutual defence, protesting 
(hence the name Protestant) that they would have no 
lies forced on them at the sword's point. Erasmus 
tried his eloquence on Campegio : * — 

August 18, 1530. 
■ IE the Emperor is only putting on a brag, well and 
good ; if he means war in earnest, I am sorry to be a 
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bird o{ ill omen, but I am in oonstemation at I 
thought of it. The spirit of revolt has gone far. 
myself admit the Emperor's supremacy in (lenaany, 
but others do not, save under conditions where they 
rather command than obey. His own dominionti are 
exhausted. Friesland is now disturbed, and they aay 
the Duke has turned Lutheran. The free cities are 
Lutheran, and the chain i-eaches from Denmark to 
Switzerland. If the Emperor becomes the servant of 
tho Pope he will not find many to go along with him, 
and we are looking daily for an invasion of Turks 
whom we can barely resist when united. I know that 
the Emperor is personally for peace : yet it seems his 
fate to he always fighting. The Hie is breaking out 
again in Italy, as if the world was to be drowned in 
blood ; and as if the whole Chureh might be ruined in 
the process. The people generally regard the <lis]H]to 
as if it affected merely the interests of Pojws, bishops, 
and abbots. The question is not wh.it the sectarians 
deserve, but what course with them is expedient for 
Europe. Toleration may be a misfortune, yet a less 
misfortune than war. For myself, I would gladly be 
beyond the Alps. Tho Emperor has those about him 
who bear me no good will. 

Again, to another great person : ^ — 

S^ttmbir 1, I&30. 

Unless I am far mistaken, there will be blood shed 
in Germany. The Lutherans have given in their Arti- 
cles. The Emperor will do as the Pojw wishes, and 
forbid all change in what has Iwen once decreed. He 
does indeeil promise reform, but the property taken 
from the bishops and priests is to be restored. It i» 
possible, if the Pope is moderate, that things may not 
turn out as I fear. But just now the Pope is busy 
making new cai'dinala for his body-guard, and 1 doubt 
if that will much advantage liim. There were carili- 
uala enough already, swallowing bishoprics and abbeys. 
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Alas! however, wlieo the Emperor shows a wish to 
be moderate, the Evangelicals cry the louder, for 
war. Tbey spatter him and the Catholic princes with 
libels. Thej threaten retaliation if the professors of 
the Gospel are persecuted. A scaDtlalouH carieaturu 
of the Kmperor has been published with seven heads. 

Again:' — 

Stplembrr 0, 1530. 

You would think they were celebrating the mysteries 
of Bona Dea at the Diet. No one kuows what ia do- 
ing tliere. If tlie Emperor gives way the others will 
cry that they have beaten him, and thei-e will be no 
bearing them, while the monks will be equally intol- 
erable if they have the Emperor on their side. 

And onee more to Campcgio : * — 

Stpteuber 7, 163U. 

Peace was rather a wish tlian a hojie. Now tliere 
ia nothing left but to pray Christ to wake and atill 
the waves. God may yet prevent the Emperor from 
maldug war on Christians. The Tmks are in the 
field, and will be too many for us if we fight among 
ourselves. Once let a civil war begin luid none can 
guess what will come of it. I woidd have been present 
at the Diet coiJd I have been of use there, though 1 
have good friends who woidd stub mc in the back were 
I engaged with an enemy. If trouble contes I shall 
bo the first victim ; but I will hear anything before 1 
forsake the Church. I never made a party or gntli- 
ered disciples about me, and I liave deserved hetter 
treatment than I have met with. I can acknowledge 
this to you, in whom I have always found a kiiul 
friend and patron. The past oannot be recalled, but 
you may do something ui future to save me from 
•oandalotis accusations. 

And, the same day, to the Bishop of Trent :* — 

I am at the last act of the play, and have now ouly 
to say, Valett et plmidite. I can leave the stage with 

> Ep. luoxxti, ' Jlfi. nwzxxvu. * Ep. tucxixii. 
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a quiet rnbid if the Emperor and the prinoee t 

bialiops can atill this storm without spilling blood. 
The worst side often wins in the Held, and to kill 
one's fellow-ci-eatures needs no great genius; but to 
calm a tempest bj prudence and judgment is a wortl 
achievemeut indeed. 

It was not without reason that Erasmus was heai 
at heart. 0^^ '^'^'^ worried by the attacks of the La- 
theransQ The Catholics meant to be i-evengpd on 
him when their time came. He had prophesied that 
he would be the first victim, and the prophfcy 
likely to be fidfilled. While the Diet was Htill 
ting an edict was announced, commanding the restoi 
tion of the Catholic services through Germany, the 
I'Cstoi'atioii of the Church property, and the reversal 
of all that had been done. The Dominican Kck, 
Luther's fii-st and most violent antagonist, wrote, in 
the glow of triumph, an exulting and insolent letter 
to Erasmus, telling him that he ought to be ashamed 
of himself, but offering to be again bis friend if he 
would recant his sins. Eck'a im)>ertiuence was too 
intolerable. If the Protestant League meant to fight, 
there would be a bloody struggle before the edict 
could be executed, jind Erasmus feared that ho might 
be in the t'cntre of the storm. He thought of flying 
to France, and would liave gone had not a letter troa^. 
the Emperor recommended, and almost commanded^ 1 
him to remain at Freyburg. 

Others (be writes to the Abbot of Barbara giw 
me the same adrice, and I reluctantly obey. Winte 
is coming on. The plague is raging, and it ia t 
tain how long the Diet will last. The Zwinglii 
were refused a hearing. The Lutherans presents 
their Articles, which were briefly replied to. "" 
' Ep, mcilvii,. ■bridfiil. 
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^et being unable to decide, representatives of both 
Bides were chosen to arrange a concordat. The num- 
bers being too large, a small conunittee was selected 
of the moat distinguished men to try what they could 
do. They might have succee<led. but the Lutheran 
princes refused to restore the Church lauds or to 
force their clergy to abandon their wives. The Em- 
peror then said that the cities which had adopted the 
new opinions must conform within six months, and he 
used two expressions which otl'ended the princes of 
the religion. He called the Lutherans a sect, and he 
added that their arguments had been refuted out of 
Scripture. This they fiercely denied. They said, in 
the Emperor's presence, that they not only believed, 
but knew their doctrine to be both Scriptural and 
Apostolic. 

The Emperor was angry ; the princes withdrew. 
The edict came out Immediately after. 

The Emperor's awai'd (Erasmus writes) will lead 
to war. He is powerful — we know that. But the 
people eveiywhere are for the new doctrines, and will 
rise at tlie fii-st signal. There might still be hope it 
the Pope trusted in Christ. Alas I he trusts more in 
his cardiuals and the Emperor "s armies, and in those 
wicked monks whose depravity has caused the whole 
disturbance. 

He evidently thought that the Lutherans bad been 
too exacting. Knowing Charles's real inclinationft, 
he believed that, if they had shown more forbearance, 
his own scheme for a reconciliation might have been 
gradually allowed. Why that could not be, why pro- 
posals so sensible and reasonable were nevertheless 
entirely impossible, may be explained by Luther him- 
self, who, it is to be remembered, was always opposed 
to armed resistance : — 

Concord of faith is one thing, and concord of 
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wanting. We have been ready to do and suiter any- 
thing except renountse our faith. We have not 
thirsted for the blood of our opjranents. We stood 
by thetu in the peasant wars against rebels and fana- 
tics. We did more to protect thein than they did fur 
themselves ; and the anarchists hate us worse than 
they hate the Papists. Yet the Papists wish to kill 
us because we will not place human tradition on a 
level witli God's Word. Gotl judge between us and 
them I It is vain for Erasmus to argue for concord 
in faith on tlie principle that each party shall make 
conccBsions. In the first place, our enemies will ood- 
cede nothing. They defend every point of their posi- 
tion, and insist now on doctrines whicli they con- 
demned themselves before the movement began. But. 
ouce for all, we can allow nothing which contradicts 
Scripture. Charity may yield, for charity aims at 
correcting faults which may he amended, and wrestles 
only with ilesh and blood. Faith wrestles with spirits 
of evil, desperately wicked, of whose conversion there 
is no hope. There can be no peace between the 
truth of God and the doctrine of devils. It is said 
the Papists profess Christ's Gospel, and deny that 
their doctrine is of the devil. Yes, they profess; 
but the tree is known by its fmita. They cry, " The 
Church, tlie Church ! " and by the Church tliey moan 
a body presumed to have divine authority, while the 
members of it lead impious and wicked lives. £ras- 
mua must think as they do of the Churrh, for he says 
he will submit to what the Church shall <Iecide. If 
the Cimroh is what they say, where is the use of 
Scripture? Why do we risk our lives for what 
believe to be Truth when we may be all saved 
pendiously in a single ship by receiving what 
Papists teach? What will you do with pious soob 
who take Scripture as the Word of God. and cannot 
believe what contradicts Scriptnre? Will you say, 
" We want peace, and therefore you must submit to 
the Pope"? or, "The Pope has not decided on thiSn 
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point or that, aud therefore opinion is free " ? A man 
who fears God, who seeks life eternal, and fears 
eternal death, cannot rest on undecided or dubious 
doctrines. In my work on " The Bandage of the 
Will" I condemned the scepticism of Erasmian 
theology. Christians require certainty, definite dog- 
mas, a sure Word of God whith they can tniat to live 
and die by. For such certainty Erasmus cai-es not. 
The Papists do not teaoh it. They cannot teach what 
they cjinnot understand. Therefore wc can have no 
aji^euient with them. No Church can stand withont 
the anchor of faith, aud faith stands on the Word of 
God. The Papitits aud Erasmus may consult. It 
will avail nothing. Human devices will not serve. 
The pious soul listens for the voice of the Bride- 
groom, their Shepherd and their Master. Contro- 
versies may rise where the meaning of Scripture is 
tmcertain. I speak not of those. I speak of doctrines 
and practices which are outside Scripture or against 
Scripture, yet are insisted on by our adversaries. 
They are not heresies, which are perversions of Scrip- 
ture. They are profane, and therefore of the devil. 
Erasmus should leave theology alone, and give his 
mind to other snbjects. Theology demands serioua- 
nesB and sincerity of heart, and love for God's Word. 
We have suffered enough under the Papacy, driven 
about with shifting winils of doctrine, believing in 
lies, coming at last to adore the monk's hood and to 
be worse idolaters than the heathen. Those who pre- 
tend that the Church may decree Articles of Faith 
I Bot found in Scripture make the Church a synagogue 
I'Of Satan, and set up a devil's harlot for the Virgin 
EBride of Christ. If God gives me strength, I trust 
Kto deal more fully with all this ; but while the devil's 
■Itingdom stands it is idle to look for concord in 
[4ootrine. 

Compromise with such a spirit was obviously im- 
I'possible. " Ceitainty," no doubt, is the pearl of price 
k&>r which a man will aeU all that he has. Those who 
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have it have it, and, aa Cardinal Newman tells us, can- 
not doubt that they have it. Unforttinately, o( two 
honest disputants each is often equally without doubt. 
Cardinal Newmau finds hia " certainty " where Lu- 
ther finJa a aynagogue of Satan. Newman findit 
heresy where Luther has his sure Word of Clirist. 
Between such oppoBitea the only argument which will 
convince is a broken head ; and the reformers needed 
swords tempered in a hotter funiace than Erasmian 
toleration if they were to hold their own in the fight 
now approaching. You can tolerate wliat will tolerate 
you. Popery demanded submission at the sword's 
point, and could only be encountered with the sword. 
Keaaon is no match for convictions which do not rise 
out of reason ; and Rome would have trampletl oppo- 
sition under its foot if it had not been met with a 
conviction passionate as its own. 

Erasmus could but remain on his solitary watctn 
tower, a spectator of a struggle which he was power- 
less to influence. Happily for him, the cii-cumstanoes 
of the time postponed for his own lifetime the inevi- 
table collision, and jwi-mitted him to hope till his 
death. The Protestant League closed their ranks: 
rather death than submission to a lie. The armies of 
the Crescent hung over Vienna. The Turkish fleet 
swept the Mediterranean. France, though nominally 
at peace, was on the watch to revenge Pavia ; and 
llcnry of England, in his present humour, might lend 
France ii hand if the Emperor became the amu ~ 
champiou of the Poijc. The Emperor's resolul 
failed. Clement might pray ; bishops and moi 
might clamour ; but he himself had no heart for a 
war of religion, and as soon as it became clear that 
the Lntlierans were really in earnest, the necessities 
of his position gave him an exi;use for disappointing 
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orttodox eagerness. Stake aiid &ggot must wait lor 
more favourable times. 

Erasmus was not so destitute of religioas conviction 
aa Luther thought hira. But to Erasmus religion 
meant pwfity-juid jusrice j,ii( I mc rgypw ltKTl ie begpiog 
i^JiuLjaenti ~rtiiTiiiirii7tiniiitn, ^uul-to him thaseGnuMs 
w;e»>'*'0t.tlt«-pt4vikge cf any peciJim-.ci:eeil. So long 
as men believed in duty and responsibility to their 
Maker, he supposed that they might be left to think 
for them^lves on theological mysteries without ceas- 
ing to be human, and it shocked hiiu to see half the 
world preparing to destroy one another on pointe 
which no one could understand, and on wliich botli 
rades were probably wrong. When the Diet rose the 
worst seemed inevitable. 

TO KRETZER.' 

Fbetbubo, Marck 11, 1531, 

I fear this fine city is in danger. The Emperor is 

exasperated and Ferdinand is in no better humour. 

They say there will be a truce with the Turks, and 

there wUl be plenty of persons who will then pour oil 

on the fire. You know what I mean. The Duke of 

Bavaria covets a wider frontier, and will plead xoal 

for the Catholic faith : and there are cardinals willing 

to help him. They know that the whole storm has 

risen from the pride and self-indulgence of the eocle- 

nastical order, yet they go ou s))ending, feasting, 

gambling night after night. The people see it all, 

yet the clergy think that tlie revolt can be crushed by 

force. The only remedy is for the heads of the 

^L Church to mend their ways, but this is the last thing 

^a in their thoughts. They regard the revolution as a 

^B mere outbreak of licence, and they look to human 

^H means to protect themselves. Their pride, their 

^B tyranny, their luxury, their profligacy daily grow 

^^B I Sp. moliiii.. abridKod. 
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worse. It 18 not for me to condemn the 
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Pope, 



1 news wjjjch 1 hear Iroin Italy hJla me with sot^ 
i-ow. He dreams that he nan put down opposition hy 
getting the Emperor to help him and by making more 
cardinals. It is to defy God Almighty. The world 
cannot overcome the world. They blow their tnim- 
pets, and say they are making weu- on hereay. The 
war will be only for their own revenues and power 
and idle pleanui-es. Between one faction and the 
other the whole countiy will be laid waste, and the 
Church and Germany be alike i-uined. God grant I 
t mistaken, but I have been a tnie prophet a^^ 
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TO EG\ATIUS.l ^M 

Mirdi 13. 1581. ™ 
No one had more friend.s than I before the battle 
of the dogmas. I tiied to keep out of the fray, bnt 
into the arena I had to go, though nothing was more 
abhorrent to my nature. Had I but a single set of 
enemies to contend with, I might bear it. But I am 
no sooner engaged with one faction than the other 
whose eause I am defending stabs me in the back. I 
need to be Geryon with the himdred hands, or one of 
Plato's men with two faces, four arms, and four legs. 
You remember the fight between the scholars and the 
Rabbins who would mix sea and land rather than ad- 
mit that there was anything which they did not know. 
I was in the thick of it, when out caine this war of 
opinions by which the world is still convuUed. and 
almost all those who were then with me went over to 
the new sect. I coidd not go with them and I found 
myself deserted. Thcr were patient with me for a 
time. They thought I was hiding my re.il views and 
would be with them in the end. At last 1 liad to 
enter the lists against their lea<Ier, and those who hail 
been my sworn allies became my bitterest foes, I 
was in no better case with my old opponents, who 
tried to persuade the world that the religious revolt 
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could not be ended till learning was put down, and 
specially Emsniii.i. Thus I was shot at from all 
Sides, and was only saved by tlio Emperor. Even 
this fate, however, is better tban eitber to give a 
name to a new sc^bism or to flatter tyrants parading 
themselves in the name of Cbrist. Tliese last have 
fonnd blood bo aweet that they leave no stone un- 
turned to bring on a civil war, which now seems 
impending. Had I been attended to at first, the 
quarrel might have been composed, and now we are 
to be trampled down by contending armies. 

In times nf excitemeut news vary from hom* to 
hour. The day after be bad wnttcn this desponding 
letter he heani reports which gave htm hope again, 
and his fine natural spirits revived. 

TO DITKE GE0RGE.1 
I Manh IS. 1S31. 

The Gosi)ellers libel me as usual, but I should care 
little if I could see the Church as I would have it. 
Italy seems tjuiet. France, they say, is now really 
friendly with the Emperor. There is no danger from 
Spain. And I bear the English divorce case is to be 
rationally and peacefully settled. I know how well 
disposed the King is. Also a truce is to be made 
with the Turk, wblcb is like to be of infinite benefit. 
If this Crernian fever wuidd but abate we might ex- 
pect a golden age. 

It was a broken gleam of sunshine. The English 
divorce was not settled ; a truce was not made with 
the Turk ; and a fortnight later all was again 
black as midnight. 

T(t AiREBT DALBON.^ 

April 1, 1531. 
I do not like the look of things. God knows what 
is Doming. They say the Turk is putting three 
> Bp. niolxi*. > Ep., melxriiL, mbtidsnd. 
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armieB in tte field — one for Austria, one fc 
the other to land in Naples with a blessing from the 
Pope. This is bad enough, and a ci\-il war in Ger- 
many will be worse. You may tell me a desperate 
disease requires desperate remedies. I love not rem- 
edies worse than the disease itself. When iighttDg 
begins the worst sufEerera are the innocent. Spain is 
full of concealed Jews and Germany is full of rob- 
bers. These will supply tlie ranks of the regiments. 
Religion will be the plea, and the lava stream will 
first deluge Germany and then the rest of Europe. 
No emperor was ever stronger than our present 
ruler. He, it appears, will do what the Pope orders. 
This will be well enough if Christ's vicar wUl be like 
his master, but I fear the Pope in his eagerness for 
revenge will fare as the horse fared who took the 
man on his back to drive oS the stag. We must be 
a wicked race when with such piinces we are still 
so miserable. Why do we not repent and mend? 
They make laws against drink and extravagance, laws 
for priests to keep their tonsures open, wear longer 
clothes, and sleep without companions, but only God 
oon cleanse the fountain of such things. May God 
teach the heads of the Church to prefer His glory to 
their own pleasui'es, teach princes to seek wisd) 
from on high, and monks and priests to despise 
world and study holy Scripture. 

It is interesting to observe that in the midst of 
anxieties Erasmus wan not neglecting his proper work. 
Harassed by theological mosquitoes, alarmed, and 
justly so, by the thunder-cloud wluch was hanging over 
Germany, we find by the dates of his letters that be 
was corresponding at length and elaborately with thn 
learned men of his time on technical points of scholar- 
ship, Bible criticism or the teaching of the early Fa- 
thers. This, too, when ho was past sixty, and with 
health shattered by gout and stone. He might com* 
plain, and complain be did loudly enough, but he had 
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a tough elastic spirit undenieatli it all, and complaint 
did not mean weakuesa. It is well to mention these 
things if I am to make you respect him, as I hope 
you will. But I must leave them on one side. Wa 
have to do here with the relations of Erasmus to the 
great events of bis time. 

The reformed States had been allowed six months 
to oomply with the Augsburg edict. They had not 
complied, aud did oot mean to comply, and Charles 
to be getting ready to force them. Erasmus 
writes: — 

TO LEONAKDI.* 

AprU G, IK31. 
All these preparations are made iu the interest of 
the priests, yet the priests may find themselves worse 
o£E tiian they are now. The Emperor and his brother 
mean vrell, yet they ai-e about to let loose a scum of 
ruffians over Germany — most of them half Luther- 
ans at heart or men of no religion at all. It is said 
the princes will keep them in onler. Will they ? 
liook at Rome, look at Vienna, which suffered worse 
from its garrison than from the Turks. Our two 
sovereigns are good and pious, but they are young, 
and the plater their piety the worse they may be led 
astray. The Emj>eror will do as Clement tells hira. 
IE Clement tells him what Chi-ist will approve, well 
and good; but — I will not add the rest; and 
what is to become of sick old creatures like me ? 
~^rom a movable I am become a fixture. I am one of 
[those animals they call adhesive. I cannot fiy. I must 
still and wait for my fate. Fiigger invites me to 
Ai^burg, but I shoidd only change one dangerous 
place for another. 

TO CARDINAL AUGUSTINE." 

April 12, J531. 

I have done my best to stop these German troubles, 
have sacriBced my popularity and broken my 
> Ep.BKbaon. ' Ep. i 
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health, and small thanks I have met with from t 
whose part I have taken. The Latherans had some 
right to lie angi-y with me, but I did not look to be 
so venomoualy libelled by the Catholics. I had ill 
friends at Rome who tried to set the Pope against 
me. Happily, they did not succeed. If the Pope 
knew ail he would see that Erasmus had beau hi* 
truest adviser. Tell the Pope from me that I have 
encountered trials for Christ's sake which I would not 
have faced to be created Pope myself. I have made 
enemies of all the men of learning who were o noe 
warmly attached to me. and old friends are the n 
dangerous of foes, because they know our » 

Again: — 

TO ANDOMAK.' 

AprU 10, 1»31. 

I am sick of Germany. If I do not know where I 
should go, I know where I should not go. I bare 
thought of Flanders. Queen Mary, who is to sut- 
ceed Margaret as Regent, ia a good friend to 
me; but if I go there the Catholics will fall npos 
me, and as they would have the Pope and the Em- 
peror with them, she could not protect me. I 
trust things are better where you are. The factions 
here will leave no one alone. Where the Evangeli- 
cals are in power they do as they please, and the 
rest must submit ; we are already Lutherans, Zwinj 
liana, and Anabaptists ; the next thing will be we 
turn Turks. 

The Evangelicals were not all so savage with 
mua or so obstinate as Luther ; some of them stilt 
looked to him as the wisest guide to follow and as tht 
best able to help them. Julius Pflug, a young infln* 
ential Protestant, writes to him from Leipzig : ' — 

ilaf 12, 153L. 

To you alone all friends of peace are lookinz. 
You, by God'a giace, have influeiice ; you, and on^ 

)£p, DOluXT. ' £)l. roclixiTi. 
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lO, can convint-e the princes that if the controversies 

to be ended, human laws iind institutions must 
change with the times, and the Church must relax 
such rules as are not of divine obligation. Do you 
more the Emperor and his brother, and Melancbthon's 
party will then submit to much which they do not 
like. A little j-ieldiug on both sides, and peace may 
be preserved. 

Erasmus answers at length : ' — 

AuguH 20, 1581. 

Never was so wild an age ns ours : one would thiolc 
six hundred Furies had broken loose from helL 
Laity and clergy arc all mad together. I have not the 
power you tbink. I can work no iniracki^. 1 do not 
know what the Pope intends. As burning liereties at 
the stake has failed, the priests now wish to try 
the sword. It is not for me to say if they are right. 
The Turks perhaps will not leave them leisure for the 
experiment. The better way would he to restore the 
Gospel as a rule of life, and then choose a hundred 
and fifty learned men from all parts of Christendom 
to settle the points in dispute. Opinions on special 
subjects need not be made Aiticles of Faith. Some 
laws of the Church may require to be changed, and 
clergy should be appointed fitter for their duties. At 
present the revenues of the Church go to su))port a 
parcel of satraps, nnd the people are left to the new 
teachers, who would abolish the whole Church organ- 
isation. Had Adrian lived ami reigned ten years, 
Rome might perhaps liave been purifieil. He sought 
my advice. I gave it, but received no answer. I 
suppose it did not please him. Melanchthon is a man 
of gentle nature. Even his enemies apeak well of 
him. He tried your plan at Augsburg, and bad my 
health allowcil I would have been there to support 
him. You know what came of it. Excellent eminent 
men were denounced as heretics uierely for having 
spoken to him. Suppose that lie and I wer« to 
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compose a Bctcme of agreement, neither side would 
accept it — leaders or foUowere. Remember Moak 
John in the theatre. John, being country-bred, had 
never seen a theatre. Two prize-fighters were show- 
ing off on the boarda. John rushed in to part them, 
and was of course killed. 

The Pope, after all, haJ to wait for his revenge. 
Tlie Turks were guardian angels to the infant Gos- 
pel. If tbey were not to take Vienna, Charles and 
Ferdinand required the help of Germany ; and not a 
man nor a florin would the Diet vote unless religion 
■was let alone. The English cloud grew blucker. 
Catherine was still obstinate. The Pope censured 
the King. The King replied with Aets of Parliament 
and fitted out his fleet. Tlie Catholic nobles and the 
monks and abbots prepared to rebel, entreated the 
Pope to excommunicate tUe King, and entreated 
Charles to send across an army from Ostend. The 
Pope declined to thunder unless Charles would pnnn- 
ise to execute the sentence ; and Charles knew per- 
fectly well that if he stirred a finger, France and 
England would both be in the field against him, and 
civil war would break out in Germany. 

The Edicts of Augsburg slept. It was impossible 
to enforce them, and men began to talk of a, General 
Council as the only remedy. Erasmus could breathe 
more freely again. Charles and Ferdinand, irho had 
been cold while the war fever was on them, were 
again polite and complimentary. Tlie Pope grew 
civil. CardiniUs remembered their old friendship and 
beeume once more gracious and affectionate. Concili- 
ation was to be the order of the day, and tlie help of 
Erasmus might be needed after all. 
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LECTURE XX. 

TmB will be my last lecture, for the life of Eras- 
mua vaa drawing to an end. He did not feel it. His 
health was shattered. He was sixty-five years old, 
bat his indomitable spirit was rising with the apparent 
improYement of the prospect. The Emperor was grn- 
oiouB again ; Clement was propitious. Ferdinand of- 
fered him some high post in the Church, and directed 
the Cardinal of Trent to make a formal proposal to 
him. He was, of course, pleased, though obliged to 
refuse. 

Uay IS. 1032. 

I am much gratified (he writes in acknowledgment 
tfl the Cardinal 0, and I regret that I am not able to 
thank the Prince in person. You bid me ask some 
favour of him, which you undertake that he will grant. 
Would that King Christ had sent me snch a message. 
Of Him I should have much to ask — especially a 
mind more worthy of His service. From the King of 
the Romans I can desire nothing beyond what hia 
goodness already supplies. I am fit for nothing but 
study. High office would be a fresh burden on the 
back of a broken-down old horse. Wealth at the end 
of life is but fresh luggage when the journey is over. 
Neither Pope nor Emjieror can delay the advance of 
years or make bad health into good. Both call them- 
selves my friends, but they cannot stop the barking 
curs. Would they could I 

Cardinal Cajetan also wrote that the Pope wished 

to show Erasmua some mark of esteem. This was 

I Sp. mcgsii., kbridcod. 




wuU eiioug;Ii now wbea hU kelp was again ii< 
waa pleased, but did not elioose to appcur too effusive^ 
grateful. lie tbouglit Cleiueut might have done mora 
to atop the "bavltiug curs," considering the serrioe 
which Erasmus had done the Church by refuuog to 
join Luther. 

J>Ij 28, 1S3S!. 
Had I a grain of heresy in me (he said '), I should 
have been driven wild long ago by those snarling 
wretches, and have gone into the heretic camp. As it 
itt, I never made a sect ; auyoae who cauie to me I 
banded back to the Church ; I have no need of honours 
and benefices — e])heiiieral little mortal that I am 
but I will gladly du what I cau to please the Poj 
and will welcome any token of approbation from ' 

Conciliation was now to be the order of the 
but Erasmus had no intention of forwarding tiu 
rangement which was to give back their power to 
monks. There eould be no peace till those dogs w( 
muzzled. The monks Latl been at the bottom of tlie 
whole mischief. 

The ehanipions of the Fniuciscans (he writea to 
Charles Utenhove*) must be more hateful to St. 
Francis than to any other mortal. St. Francis camo 
lately to me in a dream and thanked me for chastising 
them. He was not dressed as tJiey now paint him. 
I lis frock was brown, the wool uudyed as it came from 
the sheep ; the liood wa« not poakcd, but hung behind 
to cover the bead in bad woiither. The cord waa a 
piece of rope from a fannyaiil ; the frock itself did 
not reach bis ankles. He had no fine shoes. His 
feet were bare. Of the five wounds I saw not a trace. 
Ho gave mc his hand on departing, called i 
brave soldier, and said I should soon be with hun. 
would complain lens of the dress of these people if tT 
copied their founder's virtues, the seraph's six w^ 
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as they call them — obedieuce, poverty, chastity, 
humility, simplicity, charity. If they possessed these, 
honest men as well as silly womea would then welcome 
them as angels of peace. Tliey ought to be preaching 
the Gospel; you fiud them instead hauutiog princes' 
courts and rich men's houses. Their morals — but 
of this I say uothiug ; silence is more emphatic than 
speech. Would that silence was not necessary ! They 
go about begging with forged testiuionials, which serve 
for a passpoi-t, and now they have made the notable 
discovery that a rich man. alarmed for his sins, may 
buy a share iu the merits of tlie order if he is buried 
in the Frauciscau habit. They demaud admission at 
pri^'ate houses, to come and go as they please, invited 
or uninvited, and the owner dares not refuse. What 
slavery is this ? A man with young sons and daugh- 
ters and a wife not past her prime must take a stranger 
into his family whether he likes it or not — Spaniard, 
Italian, French, English, Irish, Scotch. German, or 
Indian — and the secrets of hts household are exposed 
to all the world. Wise men know that in such a mul- 
titude not all are pure. Monks are often sent on their 
travels because they have misconducted themselves; 
and, even supposing tliem sober and chast«, they are 
made of the same flesh as other men. I have heard 
many stories of what has happened in such circum- 
stances. They pretend that they have no other means 
of living. Why should they live at all ? What is 
the use of these mendicant vagabonds? Not many of 
them teach the Gospel, and, if they must needs travel, 
they have houses of their own order to go to. 

There would bo uo more mendicant monks if Eras- 
mus could have his way, and when priests took the 
law into their own hands and married wives he did 
not find particidar fault with them. A humorous tet- 
ter to one of these is interesting for an anecdote which 
it contains of Sir Thomas More.* 
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Oa-Aer SI, ISat!^ 

Do not repent of having married a widow. If you 
buy a horse, yoii buy one ab-eady broken in. Sir T, 
More often said to me that if he waa to marry a hun- 
dred wives he would never take a maid. He baa 4 
old one now who has lived a little too long. 

Sir Thomas Mote wa.s just tben much in Erasnioi 
mind. As the prospect seemed to be clearing in Ger- 
many, the English cloud was growing darker. He 
had been proud of his friend's elevation to the Chan- 
cellorship, and delighted to see him eng^ed in the 
practical reforming work with which Parliament had 
been busy. But events were running now in a dirto- 
tion little pleasing to an earnest Catholic. The Act 
of Appeals broke up the spiritual oonstitutiun. An 
English court was about to settle the divorce queation 
at home. Clement himself would have made terras, 
but the Imperial party at the Vatican compelled him 
to issue censure upon censure, which Henry continued 
to defy. More could no longer take a part in mea- 
sures which he disapproved. He made his health an 
excuse, and resigned the Great Seal. He had been 
willing enough to use the knife in paring down thesft- 
Bumptions of the clergy, but, like Erasmus, he did not 
wish to break with the papacy or make a schism in the 
Church. Like Erasmus, also, he disliked the new 
I y doctrines, and disliked still more the persons by whom 
I / they were advocated — men, ignorant and uneducatinl, 
\ (jTi who were railing at the beliefs of fifteen liundr«d 
/ years. Moderate reformers always h.ite those who go 
L beyond them. More confessed that he dct«stcd the 
I j Ijutheran demagogues, and ho had distinguished hia 
I \ Chancellorship by the severity with which he had 
I j punished them. Their friends in Germany heard of 
^ It, and there was an outcry which Erasmus, not very 
Buccessfully, undertook to answer. 
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TO JOHN FADEE,' 

1533. 
Report says tliat More has been dismiased from of- 
fice, and tliat a number of persons have been i-eleased 
by bin successor whom More had imprisoned for her- 
esy. The story has flashed over Europe like light- 
ning. I was sure it was false. I know how unwill- 
ingly the King parts with a servant whom he has once 
trusted, even for a real fault. More's retirement was 
by his own wish. The Chancellorship is a great of- 
fice, nest to the Crown. The Chancellor is the King's 
right eye and the King's right band. More was ap- 
pointed because the King loved and respected him. 
riie Cardinal of York, when he found he could not 
himself return to office, admitted that More was the 
fittest man to succeed him ; and this is the more 
noticeable because the Cardinal when in jtower had 
not been just to More, and had moi-e feared than liked 
liim. All were pleased when he accepted the Great 
Seal ; and he lays it down to the universal regret. 
Wbo succeeds him I know not. As to what is said of 
the release of prisoners, I au) certain that a man so 
merciful woidd have punished no one who after warn- 
ing was ready to recant his heresies. Is it meant that 
the highest judge in the reabn is not to imprison any- 
one? More detests the seditious doctrines with which 
the world is now convulsed. He makes no secret of 
it. He is profoundly religious, and if he inclines 
either way it is towards superstition. Yet during his 
tenure of office not one j)erson has been punished cap- 
itally for his opinions [a large mistake of Erasmus]. 
But is the King's deputy to show favour to seditious 
novelties against the judgment of the bishops and the 
King ? Had he been so disposed, hatl he not abhorred 
the new doctrines, he must have concealed his sympa- 
thies or resigned his ofBce. Who does not know that 
behind the shield of religion crowds of rascals are 
ready to break into crime unless restrained by the 
magistrate? Yet men are angry because the Chief 
I £p. oacxiri.. MOand leriai, abridgsd. 
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■Judge of England has only done wiat the senates of 
the reformed free cities have been obliged to do, if the 
paeudo-Gospellers were Dot to break into tlieir tills. 
The Englisli Chancellor, forsooth, was to sit still while 
a torrent of villainy overflowed the realm ! The 
meaning of all this clamour is that England is to be a 
oity of refuge for scoundrels ; and the King will Dot 
liavo it so. 

A generous defence, and partly sound. The laws 
of a gi-eat kingdom cannot be set aside io a moment 
to relievo the consciences of individuals. But it is not 
true that no heretics were sent to thtt stake during 
More's term of office, and those who suffered under 
him wei-e not the rogues whom Erasmus describes. 
More himself repudiates the suspicion of leniency i 
an insult. 

My epitaph shall record (be says) that I have been* 
an enemy to heretics. I say it deliberately. I do » 
detest that class of men that unless they repent I a 
the worst enemy they have. Eveiy day I see increas- 
ing reason to fear what mischief they may produce ii| 
the world. 

Before two years were over Erasmus had him 
to regret that More had not left theology alone. 
More, too, had ta pay for excess of zeal. But it is to 
be remembered that he was in the centre of a hurri- 
cane, blown up, as he thought, by vanity and igno- 
rance. He hatl to act according to his light, and it is 
not for us historians in our easy-chairs to talk gltblj 
of bigotry and superstition. Before we censure, ' 
must try to understand. On liis resignation of t 
Great Seal, More wrote an interesting letter to £ni 
mns,^ 

CaKLS&A, JuM 14, 1538. | 

By the grace of God and the King I am at last fi 
though I am not as well off as I could wish, " 
' Bp. mccixiii., ■bridged. 
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disease, I know not what, hangs heavily about my 
heart. It is not ueud ; it is distress and alami at what 
lies before us. Doctors told me I mtist rest, and be 
careful of my diet. I found I must either resign or 
do my duty badly and risk my life. If life went, my 
office would go along with it; so I thouglit it best 
to save one of them at any rate, and the King was 
pleased to release me. I am good for nothing when I 
am ill. We are not all Erasmuses. Here are you, in 
a condition which would break the spirit of a vigoi-oua 
youth, still bringing out book on book, for the in- 
Btruction and admiration of the world. What matter 
the attacks upon you? No great writer ever escaped 
malignity. But the stone which these slanderers have 
been rolling so many years is like the stone of Sisy- 
phus, and will recoil ou tlieir own heads, and you will 
stand out more grandly than ever. You allow frankly 
tliat if you could have foreseen these pestilent heresies 
you wonld have been less outspoken on certain points. 
Doubtless the Faihers, had tliey expected such times 
as ours, would have been more cautious in their uttei-- 
ances. They had their own disorders to attend to, 
and did not thiuk of tlie future. Thus it has been 
with tbem as with you. and heretics can quote passages 
from the Fathers which seem to make for their view ; 
but so they can quote Apostles and Evangelists and 
even Christ Himself, "nie bishops and the King try 
to check these new doctrines, but they spread wonder- 
fully. The teachers of them retreat into the Low 
Countries, as into a safe harbour, and send over tlieir 
works written in Englisli. Our ))eople read them 
partly in thoughtlessness, partly from a malicious dis- 
position. They enjoy them, not becanse they think 
them true, but because they wish them to be true. 
Such persons are [last mending ; hnt I try to help 
those who do not go wrong from bad will, and are lea 
astray by clever rogues. 

Death meanwhile had carried off Warhara. He 
was expected to leave Erasmus a legacy, but be died 
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8o poor that there was scai-ce enough left to bury him. 
In Warham Erasmus had lost the dearest of hU 
English friends. There was a doubt also whether he 
might not lose his pension, but for this there was no 
occasion ; it continued to be paid while he li' 
Who would succeed Warham was an anxious quosti 
to him. 

Pkeybuiwi, Mi 

I cannot guess (he writes to a corresimndent)' who 
the new archbishop is. I hope it is William Knight. 
I am sorry things look so threatening over there. 
The Pope orders the King to live with his wife till 
the cause is decided at Rome. At the rate at whicli 
it proceeds it never will be decided while the parties 
are alive. It has already lasted eight years ; ' and 
now that two hundred doctars have jiroved by Scrip- 
ture and argument that the marriage with Catheriae 
cannot stand either by human law or divine, the King 
may fairly plead his conscience ; while, on the other 
hand. If the Pope pronounces against the marriage, 
he will offend the Emperor and compromise the Holy 
See, which granted the original dispensation. Causes 
which bring so much money to Rome &n<l the princes 
under the power of the Holy Father are not apt to 
be finished, and perhaps there is something besides 
that touches the King which he docs not care to ex* 
pose to the world.^ 

Cranmer, as we all know, was the new primate, 
once adored as a Protestant saint and martyr, now as 
passionately reviled. We are not concerned with 
Cranmer here, but before this letter of Erasmus was 
written the King and the English Parliament liad 

< Ep. oealzxii., s«wnd wriea. 

> Jam orla tunl anni* Qiod agUur Itoe ntgotluwi. The iaU u Irnpo^ 
tnat u it tAk« ni bock to 1325. lanE before Antie Bolejn had beM 
hMid of in oonnectian with th« Kidb. 

* " Et fortanb aliud ijiiiddmu uit i|u«l urit Hegia BDimuni. ijBad sf- 
tarriuoa vnlt." 
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tsken care that the eitit should not linger any longer 
at Rome. The Act of Appeals had been passed. 
Cranmer had held hia court at Dunstable and had 
given final sentence- On the birth of Elisabeth an 
Act of Succession became necessary, declaring the 
marriage with Catherine to hiive been illegal from the 
first, and requiring all subjects to acknowledge Eliza- 
beth as lawful heir to the Crown. Catholic Europe 
shrieked. Tlie doctors at Louvain, who insisted that 
Erasmus was at the bottom of all that went wrong, 
licensed him here, too, of having encouraged Henry in 
Bhaking off the Pope's authority. His friend Damian 
a Goes wrote to him for leave to contradict these 
charges. His answer contains the fullest account of 
hia views on the divorce itself.' 

FKHTBlrnn, Jaif 25, 153-'). 

You ask me, my dear Damian, what you are to 
answer to those who accuse me. Auswer that their 
t«eth are spears and arrows, and their tongne a sharp 
sword. No mortal ever heard me speak against the 
divorce or for it. I have said it was unfortunate that 
a prince otherwise so happy should have been entan- 
gled in such a labyrinth, and should have been es- 
tranged from the Emperor when their friendship was 
of such importance to the world. But I should have 
been mad to volunteer an opinion on a subject where 
learned prelates and legates i;oiJd not see their 
way to a decision. I love the King, who lias been al- 
ways good to me. I love the Queen, too, as all good 
men do, and as the King, I think, also does. The 
Emperor is my sovereign. I am sworn of his coun- 
cil, and if 1 forgot my duty to him I should be the 
most ungrateful of mankind. How, then, cotdd I 
thrust myself unasked into a dispute so in^ndious? 
Had I been consulted. I should have endeavoured not 
to answer; but neither the Emperor nor Ferdinand 
' Bp. nMoliii., abtideed. 
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ever did consult me. Two years ago two gentletn 
from the Imperial Court came to me and a«ked ma 
what I thought. 1 aaid I had not given ray mind to 
the subject and coiJd tlierefore say nothing ; the most 
learned men disagreed ; I coidd tell them, if they 
lilted, what I wished ; hut to say what human or 
divine law would permit or forbid in such a matter 
required more knowledge than I possessed. They 
assured me that they had come of their own accord, 
and had no commission from the Emperor ; and except 
these, no mortal has ever questioned me on the sub- 

{'ect. The fools you npeah of have told an impudent 
ie. It is true that many years ago I dedicated the 
twenty-seeond Psalm to the new lady's father at his 
own request. He is one of the most accomplished 
[leers in England, and is a man of wisdom and judg- 
ment. But this is nothing to the divorce, which I 
hear he has neither advised nor approves. 

English affairs concern us hero ouly indirectly, but 
the long connection of Erasmus with Sir T. More re- 
quires a few words about them. Tlie Kings marriage 
with Anne Boleyn was a signal for an Irish rebellion 
in the Pope's name. The English Catholic armed, 
and waited only for the landing of arras and men from 
Holland to rise al.w, perhaps with Catherine ajid her 
daughter at their head. The clergy, monks and reg- 
ular, were the most active in promoting insurrection, 
and Bishop Fisher, unhappily for himself, had gone 
into the worst kind of treason (there is no doubt of 
it now since the publication of Chapuys's despatches), 
urging the introduction uf an invading Catholic force 
as the only moans of saving England for the Church. 
The Catholic preparations were well known to Hentr. 
if not the names of the actual leaders. English \ ' 
hud no armies at their personal command, 
pended on the allegiance of their subjects, and t 
had to be warj' wliat they did. 
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Bnt the Kiug could uot sit still to let the storm 
break on bim. In passmg the Act of Succession, 
Parliament had empowered him to require his sub- 
jects to swear to observe it. The oath was generally 
taken without i-esistance. Sir T. More aud Bishop 
Fisher refused, and were committed to tlie Tower. 
The conspiracy darkened and deepened. The Pope 
gave his own sentence, declaiing the marriage with 
Catherine valid, and exeommuniL^ting the King if he 
refused to take her back. The King and Parliament 
replied with the famous Act of Supremacy, declaring 
that the Pope of Kome Iiad no power or right in Eng- 
land at all. To refuse to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Crown was U) admit tlie superior right of the 
Pope, and was declared high treason. Thus the two 
parties stood face to face — the party of natiouul inde- 
}>endence and the party for a toicign rtder. The 
Supremacy Act was the test of loyalty. Li the dan- 
gerous situation of the country every subject might be 
l^itimately required to say on which side he stood. 

So matters went on in England during these yeai-s. 
We must return to Erasmus. Over all the disturbed 
part of Eui-ojw the cry was now rising for a general 
tree council — a council where the laity should have a 
voice. The confu.sion had become intolerable. All 
reasonable men, and even the wild and violent, de- 
cLireil themselves ready to submit to a council really 
free. Henry himself was ready to refer his own ac- 
tions to such a coiinciL But the question was how it 
was to be got together. The Pope, if it was left to 
him, would call only his own creatures to meet som^ 
where in the Papal States, and make another Council 
of Hie Lateran of it. For the Emperor to call a ootm- 
cil would itself be on ecclesiastical revolution. To the 
Pope even a council of bishops meeting anywhere 
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was fluffiuiently unwelcome ; a council where laymen 
were present would probably tuin the Tiber into the 
Vatican, and make a clean sweep of oanlinala and 
Cmia. Letters on the subject from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men jwured in upon Erasmus. Here ia one 
from an earnest moderate Catholic, expressing, per- 
haps, the thoushta of millioua : — 

GEORGE WICKUU8 TO EEABMUBJ 

ManJi SO, 1583.1 
I can think of nothing but the council. Our 
ies will never eud till the canse of them is remoi 
War wilt settle nothing, and will leave an incuraUe 
ulcer, Germany is rent in two ; Christianity itself is 
in peril. Oh, ears of Rome! oh. heart of Rome I 
deaf and dead to the one thing needful, and buried 
in the pleasures of the world ! Have not Catholics 
waited long enough ? Will you do nothing for the 
poor flock of ChriMt? Will not our cries move you 
at last? Our hope is that the Emperor will lay 
demands before the Coui-t of Rome which it will be 
ashamed to refuse, and persuade or weary it into com- 
pliance. What Luther's party will do I know not. 
Some think they will never agree to any equitable 
settlement. I think they will agree if ^ey are ap. 
proached in a friendly spirit, and if the council, when 
it meets, is wise and moderate. Some are tired of the 
struggle already. Some I have heard say in plain 
words they wish their scheme of doctrine had never 
been formulated, so many aro the inconvenienoea 
which have risen from it. Luther himself will be 
less violent when he hears how other learned men 
think of him. His haughty crest will droop and his 
horns drop off when he is no longeron his own dnng- 
hill, and has to defend his theories of yesterday 
against the sages of Christendom. But you, Erasmus, 
you of all men must be there. You plead age and 
' JSp, ocdni., second series, abridged. 
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illness. Were 1 emperor I would take no excuses 
frotn you. I would have Old Appius curried thither 
in men's arms. It is not Hinmibal who is now at the 
gate ; it is the devil, who ia trying to destroy the 
Christian faith. You can prove — you can answer — 
you can explain as no other livin? man can do. You 
can sileuce the rival fanatics. We will not listen to 
Luther ; we will not listen to the sophists of the 
schools. We will listen to Erasmus, and to those 
who think like Erasmuii — to those who love Chris- 
tiani^ better than they love a faction. 

As a council seemed approaching, and a council 
which Erasmus might guide, the louder clamoured 
the Ultra^atholics. Clement himself wavered, dreatl- 
iog the thought of it — now flattering the Emperor, 
now defying him under the supposed shelter of France : 
weak, wavering, passionate, determined at any rate that 
there should be no Erasmian reforms in the Church 
of Borne ; while monks and priests fired off their 
vicious letters at Erasmus himself. 

Deftmber tM, 15S3. 
I have 80 many letters daily (he writes to Mexia ') 
that I can scarcely read, much less answer them. 
Silence is the highest wisdom. Hei'ctdes himself 
conld not do battle with so many ant.s, wasps, frogs, 
magpies, cranes, gulls, and geese. If tliey htid neither 
stings nor beaks nor claws, the very noise they make 
would drive him mad. How often have I answered 
them I yet they still sing tlie old song. Erasmus 
laughs at the saints, despises the sacraments, denies 
the faith, is against clerical celibacy, monks' vows, 
and human institutions. Erasmus paved the way for 
Luther. So they gabble; and it is all lies. These 
dead-to-tbe-world creatures are such a set of spitfires 
that it would be safer to be fighting cardinals and 
kings. 

1 £p. mualzT, 
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It soon became evident that there would be iio ooi 
cil as long as Clement lived. lie lutd lost England 
to please the Emperor, and tlie Emperor was refusing 
or neglecting to burn heretics to please him. He 
turned spitefully on everyone who had advised a ooun- 
eil. Krasmns fell again out of his favour further 
than ever. The '* dead-to-the-woild " gentry received 
a hint that they might attack Erasmus again when 
they pleased. A Franciscan monk liigli in favonr at 
Kome, named Nicholas Herborn. published a volume 
of sermons in which Eraanius was included among the 
heretic leaders, and a friend at Rome, the Provost of 
tlie Curia, sent him woi-d of it. lie was ill again, 
with podagra, as he said in his humorous way, 
with penagra, and Wiinted no aggravation of hia si 
ferings. "Heiboni's book," he said in reply 
neither eloquence nor learning. There is only veni 
in it. He says Luther has drawn away one part 
the churcli, Zwinglius and (Ecolampodius anotheTi 
and Ei-asmus the largest of all. He tliinks it would 
have been better if Erasmus had never been bom." 

Happily for his peace, Clement died soon after, 
and with tlie succession of Paul III. better prospects 
seemed to o)>en. Paul, while cardinal, had been 
urgent for reform, had entreated the Emperor to give 
way about Catherine, and liad been strongly in favoor 
of a council. His first act ou his accession bad been 
to make advances to Henry YIIl. He spoke of call- 
ing a council immediately. He sent the Cardinal oC 
St. Augelo to Germany t^i feel his way towards tt 
reconciliation. In Clement's time Erasmus had beeft 
denounced, as he complained, in every church and a^ 
every dinner as only fit for a Phalaris's bulL Tha 
Cardinal of St. Angelo unw sent him profuse comple- 
ments along with a handsome present. 
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January (t, 153S. 
The Cardinal (he wrote ') has given me a magnifi- 
cent gold cup 03 a sign of his good will. I produced 
it for my friends Glareanua and KhenaniiB, who were 
dining with me. Rhenanus insisteil that I should 
take my medicine as well as my wine out of it — that, 
in fact, I should never drink from anytliing else. 

Erasmus describes his cup as a work worthy of 
Praxiteles. The Cardinal had added besides that 
Paul, at his election, had given him hopes of a peace- 
ful solution of the German quarrel and paiticuhuly 
desired Erasmus's assistance. 

This was cheering news for his old age. He might 
yet hope to see peace before he died, and be of use in 
bringing it about. Paul himself soon after confirmed 
the Cardinal's message under his own liands, and 
wrote himself to Erasmus.^ He told Mm tliat he 
trusted to distinguish his reign by bringing St. Peter's 
boat hack into hnrlwur ; that Erasmus must give him 
his help at the council, and so nobly end his long life, 
silence his detractoi-s, and gain immortal honour. 

Erasmus at this time had been seriously ilL The 
physicians ordered him change of air. He was too 
weak to ride, and was carried back from Freyburg in 
a woman's litter to Bale, where the climate suited 
him. He meant only to stay there till he had recov- 
ered strength. He was never to leave it again. He 
became better at first, the Pope's letter no doubt help- 
ing his convalescence. Paul was perhaps iu earnest in 
what he liad said ; but events are too strong even for 
popes. Tlie first uiisfortime was the rising of the Ana- 
baptists at Miinster, where, as Erasmus said, the devil 
had broken loose in earnest. The Anabaptists, who 
had aspired to regenerate tlio world on au impossible 
' JCp. ncuUxri. ' Ep, oicclui. Ha; 31, inas. 
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creed of love and equality — a creed which they v 
to propagate only by meekness and non-resistaDce — 
had been bitten by the madness of revohition, and 
had spread like a stream of fii-e over Western Ger- 
many and the Low Countries. They were stamped 
ont witli a ferocity like their own; but their rising 
intensified the passion of the Catholics, who regarded 
them as the natui'nl oifspring of Luther and Luther- 
anism, and were thus more opposed than ever to any 
kind of agreement. Francis took to burning heretics 
in Pai-is, rehearsing a prelude to St. Bartholomew, 
swinging the poor wretches in chains above the flames 
while he and the Court looked on. Darker news of 
another kind came from England, The country was 
on the eve of rebellion : half-a-dozen powt-rfid nobles 
were ready to rise in the northern and eastern coun- 
ties; the religious houses volunteering to pay the 
expense of an invading Catholic army. The Act of 
Supremacy was put into force to distinguish the loyal 
from the disloyal, and those who had given cause for 
suspicion were called on to take the oath of allegiance. 
The regular clergy we know, from the letters of Cba- 
puys, were at heart disloyal to a man. Most of them 
took the oath with their lips ; others, bolder, refused. 
Four centuries of Iinmimity from the law had led 
them to regard themselves as sacred persons whom ^ 
the secular arm could not reacli. They were made to { 
feel that their privileges could no longer protect them, 
and they suffered as traitors. " Cruel ! " — we say — 
" inhuman 1 monstrous I such saintly men ] " Yes, 
but civil war is cruel too. Many a home would have 
been laid in ashes, and many a hearth been desolate, 
if the Spaniards and the Catholic landknechts, whom 
these men were trying to bring upon our shores, had 
been let loose on the towns and villages of England. 
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We oiiglit to tbink of this, and what it vas that 
Henry's peremptory resolution BaveJ us fi-om. Paul, 
as vaa said, mada overtures to him. Henry watt in 
no hurry to respond. He said ho had no wish to 
separate from Chn'stcudoni if he and his realm were 
justly treated. Clement VII. had injured him. If 
Paul wished for a reconciliation, he had the remedy 
in his own hands. He might show it by his acts. 
There had been words enough. 

The remedy, it there was one, lay in a free council. 
Henry wished for it. All wished for it who were not 
maddened by fanaticism, or, like the Roman Curia, 
terrified at the name of reform. Paul, however, 
seemed still in earnest, and began creating new cardi- 
nals as a preparation for the meeting. Among Uiem 
lie proposed to include Krasmus. Stronger proof of 
his sincerity it would have been impossible for Paul to 
^ve. Within a few months the Roman bigots would 
have consigned Erasmus to Phalaris's bull. Nov, in 
his old age, the Pope desired to make hitn a prince 
of the Church. The only objection was his want of 
private fortune, and this could be easily remedied. 

Unhappily for Paul — unhappily for the prospects 
which then seemed really brightening — he Rdded a 
name to the list of promotions to the Sacred College 
less wisely chosen — that of Fislier, Bishop of Roches- 
ter. He protested that he knew Fisher only as a holy 
and learned man. a reformer of the old school, a no- 
torious friend of Erasmus. He said that he required 
the assistance of some distinguished Englishmen at the 
council ; and that he had made the appointment be- 
lieving that he could have selected no one more agree- 
able to the King and the nation. It is hard to accept 
such an interpretation. The Impi'dal ambassador iu 
England was in close and constant correspondence 
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with Kome. Fisher had heen named in his lei 
ters agaiu and again as the leading spirit of the in* 
tended insurrection, as the moat constant opponent ol 
Henry's actions in everything that had been done. He 
had been impnsoned for many months in the Tower 
for having refused the succession oath. He had been 
sentenced for misprision of ti'eason as ha^nng been con- 
cerned in the conspiracy of the Nun of Kent. It is im- 
possible that the motive could have been as innocent aa 
the Pope pretended. Perhaps it was no more than a 
pettish resentment at Henry's refusal of his overtures. 
But if it was a mistake, it was a fatal one. It was 
accepted in England as an act of defiance — a delilier> 
ate encouragement of the i-ebcllion which Fisher bad 
been so actively concerned in preparing. He was re- 
quired to acknowledge the supremacy of the Ci-own. 
Sir Thomas More, as liis dearest friend, was involved 
in the same fate and pressed with the same demand. 
They refused. Stern times requii-ed stem measures. 
They were both executed — both victims to the Pope'9 
cimning or the Pope's folly. 

Tilts is uot the place to discuss Henry's conduct Id 
the matter. Erasmus was busy contemplating his own 
offered promotJun, not without some natural pleasiiro j 
not, jierhaps, without an intention of accepting it if 
his health would allow. Tlie news from England was 
a terrible interruption of his meditations. Fisher had 
been among the warmest of bis English friends. Sir 
Thomas More had been more than a fi-iend — the most 
affectionate of his companions, the most constant of bis 
defenders, the partner of his inmost thoughts. The 
fatul story first reached huii as n rumour. ** Tbs . 
King of England" (he writes to DamJau v. Goes)'"! 
" haa been savagely ^ninishing some of the monks. HA' J 
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I Las imprisoned the Bisliop of Rochester and Sir 

J Thomas More. News from Brabant report that they 

I }iave been put to death. I trust it is but an idle 

I tale." 

If true, it waa of ill omen for the counciL Eras- 

I II1U9 speaks of the rumour again in a letter to Latomua, 
as still unconfirmed, but, highly as he thought of 

I Henry, as not necessarily incredible. 

BIlk, Auguil 14, 1535. 
My life has been long (he said i^ measured by 
years. Take from it the time lost in struggling 
against gout and stone, it has not been very much after 
all. You talk of the great name which I shall leave 
belilnd me, and whieh posterity is never to let die. 
Very kind and friendly on your part ; but I care no- 
thing for fame and nothing for posterity. I desire 
only to go home and to find favour with Christ The 
French who fled hither from last winter's persecution 
have been allowed to retuni to Paris. The prophet 
says the lion roars and the jieople tremble. The 
o^er side are trembling now in England. Cert^n 
monks have been put to death as traitors. There ia a 
constant report here, and probably enough a true one, 
that the King, when he heard that the Bishop of 
Rochester had been made a cardinal by Paul 111., had 
him out of prisou and cut his head off — a fine r«d 
hat for a bishop. More is said to have been executed 
too. This is not certain ; but I wish ho hud nut im- 
plicatt^d himself in a dangerous business, and had left 
theology te the divines. 

The Pope seems in earnest about a council, but I 
do not see how a council la to meet as the world now 
stands. Lower Germany swarms with Anabaptists; 
Miinster, as you know, is taken ; but there has been a 
dangerous riot in Amsterdam. At Ijewis Here's sug- 
gestion, I wrote to the Pope. His Holiness spoko of 

' tue iu high terms, and mentioned me for a cardinalate. 
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Healtb and fortune were the difficulties. It 8 _^ 

one can be a cardinal who has not a private income of 
3,000 ducats, bnt, alas I I can scarce put my head out 
of my room or draw a breath of air which has not been 
warmed artificially — and am I to be thinking of red 
hats? However, I am glad that the Pope wishes me 
well.' 

Erasmus's health was now manifestly failing ; the 
literary pirates chose the opportunity- to prey upon 
him when he could not defend himself. Hia writings 
commanded an immense sale, and they were publishing 
bis private letters, fragments of his early writings, and 
anything they could get hold of. ^^ 

TO THE BIBROP OF CBACOW.' ^H 

Biut, Augtut 31, 1S85. 
Whatever I may write, however carelessly, finds its 
way into type, and I cannot prevent it. Thus I am 
kept continually at work revising and correcting. 
They have even got hold of old exercises of mine at 
school, and publish them for what they can make by it. 
I was dangerously ill in the spring. I was ordered 
change of air, and was carried back to Bale in a chair 
in which for several years I had driven about in 
Freyburg. The Bale people had prepared a set of 
rooms which they thought would please me. The c' 
which I left seven years back in revolution is D<n 
quiet and orderly. I have still ill-wishers here, h 
at my age, and with my experience, I am in no i 
danger at Bale than elsewhere. I do not mean to sta 
long. I shall retui-n to Freyburg when a house whi^ 
I have bought there in ready for me, By-and4] 
perhaps. I may go into Burgundy, the wine of t' 
country being necessary for my health. The carrin 
spoil what they bring here by opening the casks i 

I Ep. Kiootziivii., Hbrul^vd. 
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dilutdng what they leave with water. But, indeed, I 
cannot hope to be ever well again, either here or 
anywhere. I was delicate as a child. I had too thin 
a akin, anti suffered from wind and weather. In my 
stronger days I did not mind my iufirmities, but now 
that I am but skin and bone I feel them all again. I 
am woi-se or better according to the weather. My 
comfort is that the end. cannot be far off. You are 
taken care of. and are not allowed to overwork your- 
self. I am kept for ever in the mill, do what I may 
to escape from it. Bonfires are blazing for the Em- 
peror's viotoriea in Africa. He is said to have stormed 
the Goletta. Miinster is taken and the insargenta 
punished. The Anabaptists are crowding in hither 
from Holland. I am glad that the Emperor is doing 
well, wherever he may be ; but I wish he had stayed 
in Germany and saved us from these creatures. These 
Anabaptists are no joke. They go to work sword in 
hand, seize towns, drive tlieir creed down people's 
throats, set up new kings and queeuH, and make their 
own laws. Last winter there were ti-oubles in Paris. 
Bills were posted threatening the King for persecuting 
what they calle<I the Word of God. Four-and-twenty 
of the authors of these writings were executed. Many 
of the nobles fled. The King has recalled them, and 
promised them liberty of conscience if they will leave 
politics alone. Some say he was advised to be moder- 
ate by the King of England, some by the Pope. You 
will learn from a letter which I enclose the fate of Sir 
Thomas More and the Bishop of Rochester. They 
were the wisest and most saintly men that England 
had. In the death of More I feel as if I had died 
myself, but such are the tides of human things. We 
had but one soul between us. The Pope has created 
a few cardinals for the Si,-nod, and proposed to make 
me one of them. Objections were made to my small 
fortune, my age and infirmities. Now they offer nte 
other dignities, which I shall not accept. A poor, half* 
dead wretch such as I am cannot be tempted into grand 
idle company merely that I may end my life &8 a rich 
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man. I am pleased by tlie Pope'a letter to i 
the ox i» not fit for the saddle.' 

This was written on August 31, 1535, and it U 
the last which I shali have to read to jou. Others 
followed, hut of no particular moment, and in the 
autumn and winter his health gradually sank. No- 
thing happened to cheer his spirits. The red hat he 
might have had if he wished, but be did not wish. 
The Pope had no more thoughts of the council. Ills 
whole mind was bent on punishing the insolence of 
Heni-y of England. Kings and Popes had ceased to 
interest Erasmus, lie lived long enough to hear of 
the fate of Anne Boleyn. He may liave smiled if ha 
knew that she was no sooner gone than the Emperor 
and Francis were both competing to secure Henry's 
vacant hand for one of their kinswomen. But popes 
and kings and Amie Boleyn were not important to a 
man like Erasmus, with the great change ever in sight 
of him. In early life death had seemed an ugly ob- 
ject to him. When his time came he receivetl it witli 
tranquillity. He died qtuetly at Bale on July 12, 
IS36, and was buried in state in the cathedral. 

I have left myself no time for concluding reflections, 
and I do not know that any reflections are necessary. 
I have endeavoured to put before you the character 
and tlioughts of an extraordinary man at the moat 
exciting period of modvrn history. It is a period of 
which the story is still disfigui-ed by passion and preja- 
dice, 1 believe that you will best see what it really 
was if you will luuk at it through the eyes of Erosmns, 

' la Another letter be tajn ou tlie uune rolijaM: "Sunie iif my 
frie&da at Rome wish to provide the iniwrae requinxl for Uie red hat, 
knd pTumoto lue whether I Kill or no. Tlioy loeiui it wrioiulr. 
The I'Dpe, UK o[ the cardinals, wid the Purtiimu'ep Aiiil>B«ndor ■!■ 
nuiviotf furme. I linve vrittea to Bjiy thiit 1 will luit bu jiruvidud for 
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